*  ouilni'r.i  uf-re  hetomin^  a  hfpl  topU  in  1 1  linnej^fta. 

In  a  state  with  an  extensive  system  ol  religious 
schools  and  a  progressive  mind  toward  educa¬ 
tion,  .Winnesota  was  wrestling  with  the  idea  ol 
using  tax  money  lor  private  school  tuition 
vouchers.  It  was  an  issue  that  had  been  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  past,  never  getting  ver\'  lar.  But  now, 
with  a  new  drive  lor  education  relorm,  the  topic 
ol  school  vouchers  was  coming  to  the  lorelront 
ol  the  state’s  political  scene. 

piwiERPiS  ’ ^ 

explored  every'  angle  ol  this  hotly  contested 
topic.  W^e  looked  at  how  public  schools  would 
suller  and  how  private  schools  might  raise 
tuition  to  take  advantage  ol  this  new  plan.  We 
also  investigated  other  states  that  put  the  idea 
into  ellect  and  e.xplained  how  the  issue  was 
redefining  the  political  landscape.  We  took  a 


seemingly  black-and-white  issue  and  e.xplored 
the  gray  and  the  unintended  evils  ol  a  well- 
meaning  policy. 

As  a  result  ol  this  series,  we  received  an 
avalanche  ol  phone  calls  Irom  parents,  teachers 
and  legislatures  thanking  us  lor  the  coverage. 
And  in  a  legislative  hearing  the  following  week, 
a  long-time  school  ollicial  said:  "You  cannot  con¬ 
sider  yoursell  inlormed  on  vouchers  unless 
you’ve  read  the  Pioneer  Press.  ” 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  is  one  ol  31 
Knight-Ridder  newspapers.  All  create  journal¬ 
ism  that  digs  deeper— written  and  photographed 

by  people  who  push  hard.  lEG 

The  prool  is  in  the  result.  KNKjHTRIDOtR 
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These  methods  of  capturing  the 
first  keystroke  hove  gone-or 
ore  about  to  go-the  way  of  the 
dinosaur.  Why?  Because  ad  entry 
has  shifted  again-out  to  the 
advertiser. 

^  Now  you  need  to  receive  ods 
^  created  electronically  by  your 
advertisers.  Trouble  is,  advertising 
front-ends  weren't  designed  to  do 
this.  That’s  where  Mission  Critical 


comes  in. 

Our  products  capture  every 
electronic  ad,  send  back  on-going 
status  information  to  advertisers, 
speed  ads  to  the  proper  destination 
at  your  paper,  and  more.  With  our 
help,  your  staff  can  produce 
revenue,  not  keystrokes. 

So  before  you  buy  that  new  front- 
end  system,  consider  this.  When  it 
comes  to  capturing  ads  directly  from 
an  advertiser's  system,  both  old  and 
new  front-ends  are  history.  It's 
Mission  Critical  that  delivers  today. 


PAPfR  TAPE? 


TYPPWRITtRS? 


ADYPRTISING 
fRONT  {ND$? 


\  MISSION 
.  CRITICAL 


Mission  Cwticai  Technologies,  Inc.  ISO  Baker  Ave. 
Concord,  MA  01742  •  (508)  287  1105 
Fax  (508)287  0021 
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world,  publishers  need  con-  pU^— 
tent  that  works  on  paper  and 
online.  Tribune  Media 

Services  is  the  best  single  111  II  ^  I  ^l||^||jl 
source  for  consumer-oriented 

information  and  entertainment  content  services.  Our  ideas 
will  work  for  a  wide  range  of  your  publishing  needs. 


435  N.  Michigan  Ave.  VHHHHH 

Suite  1500  •  Chicago,  IL  60611 
(800)  245-6536 

tms@tribune  .com  •  http://www.tms.tribune.com 


Tribune  Media  Services 
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TMS  TV  Listings  —  Comprehensive, 
accurate  TV  listings  products. 
Customized  formats  and  complete 
pagination  capabilities.  Cable-zoned 
TV  book  editions.  Value-added 
editorial  content. 

TV  Week  Interactive  —  A  new  way 
to  deliver  comprehensive  listings 
information  —  electronically. 
Customized  to  your  specific  needs. 


WebPoint  —  Dynamic,  affordable 
syndicated  content  packages  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  for  maximum  Web 
impact  Customizable  for  your  audi¬ 
ence  and  for  your  advertisers'  needs. 

Knight-Ridder/Tribune  —  Compelling 
photos  and  graphics,  animations  and 
animation  services  for  conventional 
and  electronic  publishers. 
Contributions  from  across  America 
and  around  the  world. 


Voice  News  Network  —  Newsroom- 
oriented  audiotex.  Quality  services  to 
fit  any  voice  information  need. 

TMS  Weather  Service  —  Dozens  of 
data  options,  charts,  graphs,  and  maps 
for  dependable,  current  weather  data. 

TMS  Specialty  Publications — Total 
Market  Coverage  and  specialty  pagi¬ 
nated  products  and  services  that 
address  a  wide  range  of  targeted 
audiences. 


JUNE 

15-19  International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives 
Convention,  Marriott  River  Center,  San  Antonio 
15-19  Nexpo  Newspaper  Trade  Show,  Las  Vegas  Convention 
Center,  Las  Vegas 

19-22  Native  American  Journalists  Association,  Holiday  Inn, 
Bangor,  Maine 

19- 23  National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

Annual  Convention,  Double  Tree  Hotel  at 
Post  Oak,  Houston 

20- 22  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Retail  Advertising 

Conference,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City 

20- 23  Tennessee  Press  Association  127th  Anniversary 

Convention,  Chattanooga 

23-26  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Annual 
Conference,  McCormick  Place,  Chicago 

JULY 

10-14  International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors 
Summer  Conference,  Boston  University,  Boston 
12-14  Alabama  Press  Association  125th  Annual  Summer 

Convention,  Perdido  Beach  Resort,  Orange  Beach,  Ala. 
18-21  National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists 
Convention,  Snowbird  Resort,  Salt  Lake  City 

21- 24  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Marketing 

Conference,  Hilton  and  Towers,  Chicago 

AUGUST 

8-11  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing 

Executives  Summer  Meeting,  Radisson  Hotel, 
Asheville,  N.C. 

10-13  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
14-17  Asian  American  Journalists  Association,  Radisson, 

St.  Raul,  Miim. 

21-25  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  Stouffer 
Hotel,  Nashville,Teim. 

SEPTEMBER 

5- 8  National  Lesbian  &  Gay  Journalists  Association, 

Hyatt  Regency,  Miami 

6- 11  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Fall  Publishers 

Conference,  Marc  Hopkins  Inter-Continental, 

San  Francisco 

OCTOBER 

5-9  Inter  American  Press  Association  52nd  General 
Assembly,  Ritz-Carlton  Huntington  Hotel, 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

17-20  Society  of  Environmental  Journalists  Conference, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis 
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AANAWAXDS.  The  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies 
handed  out  its  first-ever  awards  for  alternative  journalism  at 
this  year’s  convention. 

Investigative-reporting  prizes  went  to  Curt  Guyette  of  the 
Sacramento  News  &  Review  and  Kate  Campbell  from  Coast 
Weekly. 

Wing  Young  Huie  with  Minneapolis  City  Pages  and  Cheryl 
Gerber  of  the  New  Orleans  Gambit  took  visual-features  honors. 

The  Boston  Phoenix's  Peter  Keough  and  Amy  Bracken 
Sparks  from  the  Cleveland  Free  Times  were  singled  out  for 
film  commentary. 

Feature-reporting  awards  went  to  Dashka  Slater  with  the 
East  Bay  Express  and  the  New  Haven  Advocate's  Paul  Bass. 

Fred  Setterberg,  also  of  East  Bay  Expivss,  and  Barry 
Yeoman  of  the  Independent  Weekly  won  for  arts  writing. 

Richard  Meltzer  from  the  San  Diego  Reader  and  Rafer 
Guzman  of  the  Pacific  Sun,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.,  got  awards  for 
their  pop-music  writing. 

Winners  in  the  food-writing  category  were  Christina 
Waters  of  San  Jose’s  Metro  and  Bonnie  Appetit  from  Metro 
Pulse,  Knoxville,Tetm. 

Caroline  Knapp  of  the  Boston  Phoenix  and  the  New 
Haven  Advocate's  Paul  Bass  were  recognized  in  the  column/ 
editorial  category. 

Media-writing  honors  went  to  Michael  McGettigan  of 
Philadelphia  Weekly  and  Beverly  Gage  from  the  New  Haven 
Advocate. 

The  Providence  Phoenix's  Lisa  Prevost,  and  David  Martin, 
Edward  Ericson,  Michael  Weber  and  Tracy  Zollinger  TLimer  of 
the  Columbus  Guardian,  got  AAN  awards  for  their  poUtical 
coverage. 

LYONS  AWARD.  The  Nieman  Foimdation  at  Harvard 
University  has  named  Raymond  T.  Bonner  of  the  New  York 
Times  as  winner  of  the  1996  Louis  M.  Lyons  Award  for 
Conscience  and  Integrity  in  Journalism. 

The  1996  Class  of  Nieman  Fellows  cited  Bonner  for  a 
carrer  of  “fearless  and  independent-minded  reporting.”  The 
award  carries  a  $  1 ,000  honorarium. 

PUBLISHER’S  CIRCLE  EMPLOYEE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Seattle  Times  Publisher  Frank  Blethen  recently  announced 
the  final  three  winners  of  the  1995  Publisher’s  Circle 
Employee  of  the  Year  Awards. 

The  winner  in  each  of  four  categories  are:  key  manager, 
Dave  Wagner  of  information  services;  supervisor,  Larry  Berg 
of  operations;  line/professional.  Bill  Dietrich  of  news;  and 
Joanie  Komura  of  circulation  customer  marketing. 

ROBERT  P.  KNIGHT  AWARD.  Barbara  Baylor  Hines, 
acting  chair  of  the  department  of  journalism  at  Howard 
University,  has  been  named  the  1996  wirmer  of  the  Robert 
R  Knight  Multicultural  Recruitment  Award. 

The  award  is  conferred  by  the  Scholastic  Journalism 
Division  of  the  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication. 

Hines  is  the  tenth  winner  of  the  annual  award,  which  hon¬ 
ors  a  person  or  organization  for  significant  contribution  to 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  minority  students  in  high 
school  journalism. 
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Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Coville,  THE  POPE  would  like  an  audience  with  you. 


When  Pope  John  Paul  II  granted  his  first  major  interview 
exclusively  to  a  U.S.  publication,  he  knew  just  where  to  turn. 
Important  people.  With  important  things  to  say.  You’ll  find  them 
every  Sunday  in  Parade.  81  million  readers  already  do. 

America’s  Sunday  Best. 
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Newspaper  executives  will  head  to  Las  Vegas  this  week  for  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America's  annual  Nexpo  conference  and  exposition.  More  than  10,000  are  expected  to  attend 
the  largest  newspaper  production  show  in  the  country. 
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In  tne  digital  race,  Canon  kas  taleen  tke  lead. 


Only  Canon  cameras  coulJ  kave  captured  tke  digital  image  akove  for  Reuters’  pkotogra- 
pker  Gary  Herskom.  Wky?  Because  only  Canon  EOS*EXI!S  cameras  unite  predictive  and  5-point  auto¬ 
focus,  allowing  you  to  control  kotk  tke  skarpness  and  tke  position  of  an  approacking  sukject.  And 
you’ll  always  ke  ready  to  skoot,  kecause  tke  EOS*DCS3  can  capture  as  many  as  12  frames  in  a  row 
at  speeds  of  up  to  2.7  frames  per  second.  ^^EOS'DCS  cameras  use  Canon’s  exclusive  AIM  System. 
Tkis  links  5-point  predictive  autofocus  to  exposure  metering  in  real  time,  witkout  tke  need  to  lock  focus 
and  recompose.  And  kecause  tkey  are  compatikle  witk  all  of  tke  nearly  50  Canon  EF  lenses,  includ¬ 
ing  tke  remarkakle,  new  17-35mm  ^2.8L  USM  pro  zoom,  no  otker  digital  cameras  offer  a  wider 
range  of  skooting  options.  Even  in  low  ligkt  conditions,  kigk  skutter  speeds  are  availakle  tkanks  to 
an  extended  range  of  ISO  settings  (200-1600);  tkis  range  is  augmented  ky  access  to  tke  full  aperture  range 
of  your  lens,  kecause  of  our  D2C  (direct-to-ckip)  optical  system. 

And  tkere’s  no  compromise  in  final  image  quality  as  up  to  124  images  can  ke  stored  witkout 
compression  on  convenient,  reusakle  Type  I,  II,  and  even  Type  III  cards  (and  tke  entire  EOS*DCS  sys¬ 
tem  is  kotk  IBM-  and  Mac-compatikle). 

Canon  continues  to  raise  tke  standards  of  digital  pkotograpky  wi  tk  tke  DCS  1,  our  top-of-tke- 
line  model.  It  offers  an  ultra-kigk  resolution  of  over  6  million  pixels,  creating  18  MB  full-color  RGB 
files  at  tke  snap  of  its  skutter. 

Ckoose  any  EOS ’DCS  camera  and  receive  tke  Macromedia  XRES™  2.0  software  package  free 
(a  $699  value).  Canon  EOS ‘DCS  —  in  cutting-edge  digital  pkotograpky,  notking  else  even  comes  close. 


©1996  Canon  U.S.A,,  Inc.  EOS*DCS  developed  in  cooperation  vitk  Kodak.  For  product  guide,  write  Canon  EOS*DCS,  C.S.B.  3192A, 
Melville.  NY  11747.  XRES™  offer  expires  E)eceml)er  31,  1996.  Visit  our  ^rld  ^de  Wek  site  at  kttp://  www.u5a.canon.com. 


Kodak 
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Eos-Dcs  Canon 


Our  products  have  clearly  put  us  on  the  map.  Across  the  country  and  around  the  wodd.  Innovative 
technology  with  incredibly  practical  and  proflMble  applications  for  the  newspaper  industry  will  do  that 
In  just  over  a  year,  24  newspapers  across  the  country  have  installed  AdLink  for  Real  Estate. 
giving  more  than  400  real  estate  offices  access  to  this  revolutionary  marketing  and  advertising 
system.  Nearly  600  account  executives  at  35  newspapers  use  MASS,  our  Mobile  Advertising 


Sales  System,  to  build  sales  and  increase  personal  productivity.  And  more  than  75  newspapers  and  magazine  companies  in  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world  use  DiGiCol.  our  multimedia  information-management  and  work-fiow  system,  to  maximize 
the  value  of  their  most  precious  asset- information. 

Gannett  Media  Technoiogies  Intemationai.  As  we  continue  to  grow,  our  success  can  only  signal 
even  greater  growth  and  revenues  for  our  clients.  Not  to  mention  what  it  will  do  for  the  pushpin  industry. 

For  more  information,  call  Kurt  Dressel  or  Jean  McDermott  at  1-800-801-3771.  Or  visit  GMTi's  home  oaae  at  httD://www.amti.com. 

See  us  at  NEXPO  ‘96  Booth  #2636. 
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The  foundations  that 

care  most  about  supporting 
old  and  new  ventures  in 
good  journalism  made 
news  all  over  the  map  this 

spring. 

Take  them  as  they  come.The  second 
annual  James  L.  Batten  Symposium  on 
Civic  Journalism  in  Washington,  named 

after  the  former  CEO  of _ 

the  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
papers,  ended  with  the 
announcement  of  the 
three  winners  of  the  first 
annual  $25,000  Batten 
award  for  the  best  civic 
journalism  of  the  year. 

The  three  who  split  the 
prize,  sponsored  by  the 
Pew  Center  in 
Washington,  were  the 
Charlotte  (^server  for  its 
celebrated  assault  on  local  crime,  the 
Kansas  City  Star  for  a  creative  series 
on  children’s  core  values  and  the  Sioux 
Falls,  S.D.,  Argus  Leader  for  spotlight¬ 
ing  a  small  community  in  deep  trouble. 

All  are  strong  examples  of  dogged 
reporting  in  anybody’s  book,  selected 
from  more  than  100  entries.  Unlike  last 
year’s  symposium,  the  critics  of  public 
journalism  stayed  home,  and  its  sup¬ 
porters  were  more  pragmatic  and 
spoke  with  a  sense  of  inevitability. 

Stan  Cloud,  former  bureau  chief  of 
Time  magazine  and  chair  of  the  Pew 
Center’s  Citizen  Election  Project,  made 
the  talk  of  the  day.  He  said,  in  part:  “I 
had  heard  that  it  [public  journalism] 
was  festering  with  boosterism,  and  that 
it  was  nothing  more  than  political 
activism  on  the  part  of  a  bunch  of  jour¬ 
nalists  who  wanted  to  impose  their 
agenda  on  the  nation. 

“What  I  did  know  was  that  we  politi¬ 
cal  journalists  . . .  had  long  since  lost 
touch  with  the  people,  the  viewers,  the 

Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the 
International  Center  for  Journalists 
in  Washington,  D.C 


Notes  From  Back 
Of  An  Envelope 


listeners  whom  we  were  supposed  to 
be  serving.  We  were  talking  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  sources  and  to  the  politi¬ 
cians,  not  to  the  people  we  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  serving.” 

After  months  on  his  new  assignment. 
Cloud  said  he  had  come  to  believe  that 
“the  time  has  come  when  we  need  to 
try  somehow  to  incorporate  into  the 
_  very  culture  of  the  news¬ 
rooms  the  idea  that  civic 
public  journalism  is  some¬ 
thing  that  shouldn’t  be 
compartmentalized  and 
reserved  for  special 
events,  but  should 
become  part  of  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  our  newsrooms.” 

“When  we  do  that,  I 
think  we  can  then  drop 
the  civic  part,  and  just  call 
it  journalism  again,”  he  said. 

Two  thoughts  came  to  me  out  of  the 
Batten  session.  First,  like  it  or  not,  a 
great  many  large  and  small  newspapers 
and  TV  and  radio  stations  are  conscious¬ 
ly  shunning  the  standard  conflict  sto¬ 
ries,  and  are  trying  harder  in  their 
reporting  to  connect  more  with  citi¬ 
zens’  real  concerns. 

Second,  a  very  new,  different  and 
more  creative  crop  of  editors  are  on 
the  scene.They  seem  more  interested 
in  the  real  problems  of  their  communi¬ 
ty  than  in  the  mouthings  of  the  big- 
time  politicians. 

May  was  a  big  month,  too,  for 
Freedom  Forum.  In  a  moving  ceremony, 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  showed  up  to 
dedicate  its  Freedom  Park  Journalists 
Memorial  which  honors  journalists 
who  died  in  the  line  of  duty  and  other 
great  figures  in  the  struggle  for  free¬ 
dom. 

Freedom  Forum  also  made  news 
with  the  transfer  of  Everette  Dennis  to 
the  global  scene  from  his  directorship 
of  its  Center  for  Media  Studies  at 
Columbia  University.  He  has  been  reas¬ 
signed  to  fashion  a  consortium  of  over¬ 
seas  universities  for  the  advancement  of 


media  research  everywhere. 

Dennis,  former  dean  of  the  Oregon 
School  of  Journalism,  took  a  vague  idea 
for  a  media  research  center  12  years 
ago  and  shaped  it  into  the  nation’s 
most  coveted  fellowship  and  research 
program  from  which  more  than  100  of 
our  most  gifted  reporters  and  writers 
have  sp>ent  several  months  each  writing 
books  or  doing  major  media  projects. 
Dennis  himself  is  author  of  more  than  a 
dozen  respected  books  on  journalism 
history,  trends  and  techniques. 

Dennis  was  saluted  at  a  reception 
and  dinner  by  a  large  segment  of  the 
journalism  fraternity,  headed  by 
Freedom  Chairman  A1  Neuharth,  and 
President  Charles  Overby  and  the  past 
and  present  presidents  of  Columbia 
University.  Also  Robin  MacNeil,  media 
critic  Ken  Auletta,  Associated  Press  chief 
Lou  Boccardi  and  ex-NBC  President 
Larry  Grossman. 

Said  Nancy  Hicks  Maynard,  “It  took 
two  Nancys  to  fill  Ev’s  shoes.” 

Nancy  Maynard  has  become  chair 
and  Nancy  Woodhull  executive 
director,  respectively,  of  the  Media 
Studies  Center,  w’hich  has  moved  to  the 
IBM  building  in  mid-town  Manhattan. 

Prediction:  Neuharth’s  latest  dream, 
his  soon-to-be-completed  $40  million 
Newseum  across  the  river  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  become  a  smash 
hit  with  the  public  and  the  trade,  as 
well  as  give  an  immense  lift  to  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  the  press  in  democracies 
everywhere. 

When  it  opens  a  year  from  now,  the 
viewing  public  will  find  it  interactive 
from  the  word  go,  especially  young 
people. 

Notes  fiom  the  back  of  an  envelope . . . 

For  the  Pulitzer  junkies:  Back  in  the 
’70s  and  ’80s,  it  was  an  off  year  when 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  did  not  pick 
off  at  least  one  Pulitzer  Prize.  Since 
then,  it  has  been  a  succession  of  near 
misses.  The  paper  reached  the  finals  14 
times  between  1990  and  1995  and 
never  hit  the  jackpot.  To  reach  the 

(See  Curmudgeon  on  page  77) 
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immedfate' 

INTEGRATED  SALES  AUTOMATION 

By  the  makers  of  Ad  Director- 

5749  Arapahoe  Ave.  Boulder  CO  80303 
(800)874.8798  (303)440.7855 
Fax  (303)  440.8035 


iBalitv. 


’bo  beyond  what  you've  heard  about 
sales  force  automation  with  the 

already  proven  IMMEDIATE"  integrated 
sales  automation  system.  Don’t  just  meet 
your  sales  goals  -  exceed  them  -  by 
giving  your  team  the  power  of  “Yes!” 
Immediate  demographics?  -  Yes 
Creative?  Answers?  Sales?  -  Yes 

Team  Work 

Just  ask  the  nearly  400  dailies  that  have 
bought  our  system  since  1987.  With  the 
IMMEDIATE  system,  your  entire  sales 
team  is  fully  prepared  for  every  call  with 
the  support  of  five  full-time  experts  at 
their  fingertips,  enabling  reps  to  close 
sales  today.  The  IMMEDIATE  system 
helps  even  the  rookie  to  discover 
prospects,  ask  great  questions,  sell 
against  broadcast  and  close  deals  daily. 

Game  Plan 

The  IMMEDIATE  system  provides  your 
sales  team  with  a  set  of  tools  that  cuts 
through  paperwork  and  produces 
I  measurable  results  with  common  sense 

consulting.  From  proposal  generation 
to  market  research,  the  IMMEDIATE 
system  is  the  newspaper  industry's 

THE  SALES  leader  in  sales  force  automa- 

OUT  THERE...  . 

non,  presentations  and 

WHY  MAKE  ^ 

'EM  WAIT?'  opportunity.  Now  available 
for  Windows  or  Macintosh.  Call  for 
brochure,  video  and  custom  pricing 
information. 
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About  Our  Nexpo  Coverage 

The  conference  portion  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America’s  Nexpo  96,  which  begins  this  week  in  Las  Vegas,  may 
have  been  scaled  back,  but  the  technical  exposition  will  still 
be  the  largest  annual  gathering  of  U.S.  newspaper  production  execu¬ 
tives. 

Each  year  during  Nexpo  week  we  make  a  special  effort  to  fill  our 
magazine,  which  is  distributed  at  the  exposition,  with  news  of  particular 
interest  to  those  who  will  be  in  attendance.  With  the  exception  of  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  upfront  general  news  stories  and  some  of  our  regular  weekly  spe¬ 
cialty  sections,  E&P  is  transformed  into  a  complete  news  tech-type  mag¬ 
azine. 

This  doesn’t  mean,  however,  the  news  in  this  week’s  magazine  is 
aimed  only  at  the  more  than  10,(X)0  Nexpo  attendees.  We  believe  it  is 
information  that  readers  employed  in  every  aspect  of  the  newspaper 
business,  and  even  our  readers  outside  the  business,  need  to  be  aware 
of. 

We  are  proud  of  the  job  done  by  Jim  Rosenberg,  who  writes  many  of 
these  articles  and  who  puts  together  the  tech  news  package  in  the 
Nexpo  show  issue. 

We  are  equally  proud  to  say  that  while  E&P  covers  news  tech  and 
interactive  communications  every  week  as  part  of  our  overall  news  cov¬ 
erage,  our  Nexpo  exposition  edition  usually  goes  above  and  beyond  that 
—  with  more  pages  of  this  type  of  news  than  most  of  the  vertical  tech 
magazines  distributed  at  the  show.  — J.C. 
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Says 

attack  was 
off  base 

IN  REGARD  TO  the 
Shop  Talk  At  Thirty 
article  of  Feb.  24  by 
Ted  Streuli,“A 
Salesperson’s  View 
From  The  Buying 
Side,”  I  believe  this 
attack  on  the  profi¬ 
ciency  of  ad  reps  to  be 
way  off  base. 

For  example,  he 
claims  to  have  “lis¬ 
tened  endlessly,  plus 
15  minutes,  plus  10 
minutes”  to  a  sales 
pitch  without  getting  a 
word  in.  Unless  the 
salesperson  was  telling 
him  what  he  wanted 
to  hear,  why  would  he 
put  up  with  this  obvi¬ 
ous  waste  of  precious 
time. 

In  my  newspaper 
sales  experience 
(35  years),  capable 
media  buyers  have 
demonstrated  an 
uncanny  ability  to  con¬ 
trol  the  length  and 
direction  of  any  sales 
pitch. 

Also,  I  would  ques¬ 
tion  the  wisdom  of  his 
decision  to  cancel 
more  than  two-thirds  of  an  ad  schedule 
because  of  a  misunderstanding  with  an 
ad  rep. 

If  I  were  president  of  the  group  of 
auto  dealerships  Mr.  Streuli  represents, 
his  convenience  would  not  concern 
me  and  this  action  would  cause  me  to 
wonder  if  being  a  former  ad  manager 
for  a  weekly  newspaper  qualifies  him 
to  be  a  media  buyer. 


For  additional  stories,  analysis 
and  industry  resources, 

■  visit  us  on  the  Web  ' 

http://www.mecliainfo.com 


Among  further  com¬ 
plaints,  he  blames 
salespeople  for  “near¬ 
ly  insulting  him”  with 
sales  proposals  for 
special  sections  and 
tap  pages. 

Shouldn’t  Mr. 

Streuli  direct  his  criti¬ 
cism  to  publishers, 
ad  directors  and 
managers  who  insist 
that  salespeople 
approach  all  accounts 
for  all  promotions, 
including  the  Police 
Week  sig  page  that 
some  paper  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away  ran 
last  year? 

This  man  is  a  for¬ 
mer  sales  manager? 

In  short,  this 
assault  on  ad  reps  is 
grossly  unfair  and 
wreaks  of  sour 
grapes. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Streuli 
didn’t  leave  his  prior 
position  with  weekly 
publications  voluntar¬ 
ily  and  was  replaced 
by  an  ad  rep. 

Roger  Bazin 

Bazin  is  co-op 
advertising  manager 
at  the  Manchester, 
N.H.,  Union  Leader 

Against  special 
category 

The  PULITZER  PRIZE  for  Spot 

Photography  awarded  to  (amateur) 
Charles  Porter  IV  was  earned  fair  and 
square. 

The  notion  that  the  Pulitzer  Board 
create  a  special  award  for  amateurs  is  a 
form  of  denial.  Denial  is  a  form  of  cen¬ 
sorship.  Censorship,  in  any  form,  is 
morally  wrong. 

Mr.  Porter’s  photo  holds  a  profound 
anti-terrorism  “message”  —  that  of  a 
fireman  holding  a  dead  infant  as  a 
result  of  a  cowardly  act  of  a  bombing 
in  Oklahoma  City.  It  differs  from  that  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  photo  of 
1989  in  that  that  photo  of  a  fireman 


Newspaperdom' 


50  YEARS  AGO. . .  After  travel¬ 
ing  3,000  miles  by  train  across 
the  coimtry  from  Washington, 
43  newspaper,  magazine  and 
radio  correspondents 
embarked  June  12  on  the  USS 
/^palachian  for  a  5,0(X)-mile 
voyage  to  witness  the  atomic 
bomb  experiment  at  Bikini 
Atoll.  They  were  joined  by 
77  more  reporters  from  the 
West  Coast.  Others  joining  the 
ship  in  Honolulu  brought  the 
complement  of  newsmen  to 
125.The  first  aerial  drop  was 
July  1. 

A  tentative  prospectus  of 
topics  for  discussion  and 
dates  for  the  first  seminars  of 
the  American  Press  Institute 
opening  in  September  was 
adopted.  Six  seminars  of  25 
men  are  planned  for  the  first 
year.  The  prospectus  calls  for 
sessions  of  three  weeks  each 
for  managing  editors  and 
news  editors,  city  hall 
rep>orters,  and  general 
reporters.  Editorial  writers 
are  scheduled  for  four  weeks, 
and  pictiue  editors  for  two 
weeks. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
June  15,  1946 


also  holding  a  dead  baby  was  an  “illus¬ 
tration.” 

In  conclusion,  having  given  many  ter¬ 
rorism  lectures  (based  on  my  thesis  for 
Hofstra  University),  Mr.  Porter’s  award¬ 
winning  photo  is  a  noteworthy  exam¬ 
ple  that  terrorism’s  weapon  is  of  the 
politically  weak. 

Vic  Cantone 
Cantone  is  a  political  cartoonist 

Executive  editor’s  note:  The  sug¬ 
gestion  in  our  editorial  (April 
13,  p.  6)  about  giving  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  creation  of  a  special 
Pulitzer  category  for  amateur 
photographers  whose  photos 
are  purchased  by  newspapers 
for  publication  was  not  to 
deprive  Charles  Porter  of  an 
award. 

We  do  not  want  to  deny  him 
of  anything.  Nor  did  we  say  any¬ 
thing  about  censorship.  Your 
logic  is  hard  to  follow. 

We  simply  wondered  w^hether 
newspaper  staff  photographers 
should  have  to  be  judged  in  the 
same  category  for  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
with  every  other  person  in  the 
United  States  who  happens  to  sell 
a  photograph  to  a  newspaper. 
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Can  you  spot  what’s 
new  at  The  Journal? 


r  «  *  ^.1 


Yes,  you  can. 


when  the  world’s  premier  business  publication  wanted  to  go  from  black  and 
white  into  the  hot  new  world  of  starburst  yellow,  ruby  red  and  waterfall  blue,  ABB 
had  the  technology  to  take  it  there.  Now,  advertisers  and  readers  of  The  Journal  are 
seeing  things  in  a  whole  new  light.  And  we’re  tickled  pink  to  help  make  it  happen. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how  ABB  helps  its  customers  help  their  customers. 
In  140  countries  around  the  world,  in  virtually  every  industry,  from  power  to 
manufacturing  to  transportation,  we’re  helping  our  customers  solve  problems  — 
by  engineering  exciting,  innovative,  new  solutions  for  clean  power,  industrial 
efficiency  and  environmental  safety.  Solutions  that  contribute  to  a  better  world  — 
and  the  bottom  line. 

That  is  what  being  the  world’s  leading  engineering  company  is  all  about. 

And  that’s  why  clients  like  The  Wall  Street  Journal  count  on  us. 

Working  together,  we’re  engineering  for  the  new  century. 


ENGINEERING  FOR  THE  NEW  CENTURY-NOW 


©1995  ABB  Inc.  1-800 •626-4999.  Visit  us  at  htip://www.abb.com/americas/usa. 
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Playing 

Hardball 


B&V 


HE  MANAGEMENT  OF  Jour- 
fial  Coiiimunications  Inc.  has 
begun  taking  a  hard  line 
against  an  aggressive,  $1  bil¬ 
lion  buyout  attempt.  At  the 
same  time,  the  representative 
of  the  large,  unnamed  media 
company  vying  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  Sentinel  par¬ 
ent  continues  a  hard-headed 
quest  to  make  a  deal. 

Sextant  Partners,  a  New 
York  investment-banking  group 
led  by  Christopher  Shaw  — 
who  was  involved  in  some  key 
newspaper  transactions  of  the  1980s  and  has 
worked  for  several  big  media  companies,  including 
Los  Angeles  Times  parent  Times  Mirror  Co.  —  has 
tried  unsuccessfully  for  months  to  get  executives  in 
Milwaukee  to  mull  over  selling  the  diversified  com¬ 
munications  concern,  which  is  90%  employee- 
owned. 

Journal  chairman  and  CEO  Robert  A.  Kahlor  and 
representatives  of  the  Grant  family,  which  controls 
the  other  10%,  have  rejected  taking  a  meeting  with 
the  suitor.  But  beyond  insisting  vehemently  that  the 
company’s  not  for  sale,  management  hadn’t  much 
acknowledged  the  would-be  takeover  publicly  — 
until  now. 

After  Sextant  hired  former  Journal  Sentinel 
columnist  Joel  McNally,  who  owns 
17,000  shares  in  Journal,  to  get 
employee  stakeholders  to  petition 
management  to  entertain  the  lucra¬ 
tive  offer  iE&P,  June  1)  —  and  after 
a  lawsuit  was  threatened  —  Kahlor 
apparently  decided  to  get  tough. 

♦  Despite  “speculation  in  the 
media,”  Kahlor  wrote  in  a  two-page 
letter  to  staffers  that  the  company 
still  isn’t  up  for  grabs. 

He  went  on  to  accuse  Sextant  of 
enlisting  McNally  —  as  well  as  the 
New  York  public  relations  firm 
Markham/Novell,  with  which  Shaw 
has  actually  had  a  relationship  dat¬ 
ing  back  20  years  —  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  “exploiting  rumors”  that 
many  employees  were  interested  in 
selling  out,  something  the  execu¬ 
tive  said  he’d  seen  “no  evidence  to 
support.” 


McNally  says  he’s  con¬ 
tacted  22%  of  shareholders  so 
far.  Two-thirds  of  Journal’s 
active  employees  must  agree 
to  a  sale. 

♦  Kahlor  also  responded  to 
several  Journal  owners  having 
approached  a  lawyer  about 
bringing  litigation  to  force 
executives  to  meet  with  the 
prospective  buyer.  Kahlor  said 
he  was  “confident”  manage¬ 
ment  was  meeting  its  fidu¬ 
ciary  responsibilities  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  adding  he 
believed  there  was  no  basis  for  legal  action.  As  of  this 
week,  no  suit  had  been  filed. 

♦  The  company  also  took  out  a  full-page  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Journal  Sentinel,  in  which  Kahlor  “set 
the  record  straight”  that  the  Journal  was  not  for  sale. 

“Our  company  and  this  community  grew  up 
together,”  he  said,  “and  we  believe  very  strongly  that 
Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  are  best  served  by  local 
ownership  and  the  voice  of  an  independent  media.” 

♦  The  $  1  billion  offer  would  more  than  double  the 
current  share  price.  Journal  management  is  looking 
into  how  to  raise  the  stock  value  over  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  years,  which  would  make  a  buyout  less  attrac¬ 
tive.  But  vice  president  of  communications  Robert 
Dye  insisted  the  company  had  been  considering 

that  move  since  last  fell,  long  before 
Shaw  entered  the  picture. 

Journal’s  stock  “is  not  tied  to  mar¬ 
ket  value,  and  we  know  that,”  Dye 
said.  “But  we  haven’t  decided  to  do 
anything.  If  we  did,  we  would  have 
to  put  it  to  a  vote  of  active  employ¬ 
ees.” 

In  his  appeal  to  staffers,  Kahlor 
suggested  that  if  Journal  were 
acquired,  the  new  owner  might  sell 
the  company  off  in  pieces  to 
finance  the  purchase  —  an  asser¬ 
tion  that  infuriated  Shaw. 

In  an  interview  with  the  deal 
maker  just  a  few  days  after  he 
returned  to  New  Yoric  from  Mil¬ 
waukee  —  where  he  had  met  with 
40  Journal  shareholders  and  the 
local  press,  which  has  been  follow¬ 
ing  this  story  with  great  interest  — 
(See  Hardball  on  page  66) 


Journal 

Communications' 
management  decides  to 
get  tough  in  battle  to 
ward  off  $1  billion 
buyout  attempt 

BY  TONY  CASE 


“I  started  this  open-minded, 
and  now  I'm  quite  upset.  I  don't 
like  being  besmirched.  I  don't 
mind  anybody  saying 
anything,  as  long  as  it's  true.” 

—  Christopher  Shaw, 
Sextant  Partners 
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H  ow  The  Weist  • 


BY  TONY  CASE 


TMOTirf  LEARY’S  DEAD  —  and  so  is  the  scatter¬ 
shot  but  incss  approach  of  the  alternative  press. 

Once  a  loose  collection  of  scrappy,  leftist  week¬ 
lies  for  which  long-range  strategy  meant  covering 
the  next  month’s  phone  bill,  these  papers  have  got¬ 
ten  their  act  together  —  steadily  growing  their 
ranks  and  revenues,  putting  together  a  successful 
national  advertising  network,  launching  an  online 
syndication  service,  establishing  a  central  office  and 
marketing  themselves  with  a  slick,  $60,000  adverto¬ 
rial  insert  in  Advertising  Age. 

Their  strong,  local  franchises  are  so  enviable  that 
the  staid,  struggling  dailies  —  desperate  to  attract 
younger  readers  and  stanch  their  circulation  slide  — 
have  started  copying  them,  and  software  behemoths 
the  likes  of  Microsoft  and  America  Online  are  grab¬ 
bing  at  their  content. 

Several  larger  markets  — 

Once  a  loose  including  New  York,  Los  Ange¬ 

les,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 

collection  of  and  Boston  —  have  two  or 

more  alternatives  duking  it 

raoDv,  leftist  out.  And  while  the  weeklies 

have  long  railed  against  the 

DUbI iCBtiOnS  media  giants,  today  they 

'  '  have  their  own,  ever-expand- 

^^nrintinn  of  Ing chains, including Phoenix- 

based  New  Times  Inc.  and  Vil- 
/\lfQI'l^gbVG  Voice  owner  Stem  Pub¬ 

lishing  Inc.,  which  also  puts 

^ewsweeklies  southern  CaUfomia 

papers. 

'  fra  no  fn  rm  arl  At  the  19th  annual  conven- 

lldnSTOllTlcU  Association  of 

nfn  p  cprini iq  Alternative  Newsweeklies  in 

ULU  a  bCl  luu:^,  Lak^  Qjy 

/l//C/nPCC-  publishers,  journalists 

UUOII ICoO  advertising  and  produc- 

infpW  inHliqfru  people  gathered  to  talk 

I ILCU  II  lUUo  LI  y  shop,  revel  in  their  newfound 

nrn^niy^^tinn  s^^^^ess-and  ponder  the 

Ul yal IILuLIUI I  difficulties  of  growing  their 

— .  underground  operations  into 

millionaire  media  institutions. 

The  group’s  100-plus  member  papers  enjoy 
yearly  revenues  totaling  $300  million  and  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  about  6  million. 

This  is  small  potatoes  compared  with  the  dailies. 
The  big  boys  take  in  $46  billion  annually,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  five  largest  daily  newspapers  sur¬ 
passes  that  of  all  the  alternatives.  But  consider  that 
whereas  the  circulation  of  the  dailies  plummets 
with  every  Audit  Bureau  report,  the  alternatives’ 
reach  is  always  ad^^cing  —  this,  despite  the  fact 
that,  like  their  larger  counterparts,  they  face  higher 
newsprint  costs  and  mounting  competition  from  all 
sorts  of  media. 


fnmrivtr 
raffing  aid 
outdoor 
scufphfe 
to  visiting 
hot  movie 
locations 


wmr 


Then  there  are  the  readership  numbers.  The  demo¬ 
graphics  of  the  weeklies  —  80%  of  their  readers  are 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  49  —  are  enough  to  make 
the  dailies  drool. 

For  years,  the  alternatives  have  aggressively  com¬ 
bated  the  establishment  media  in  local  news  coverage 
and  the  quest  for  ad  dollars.  But  only  lately  have  they 
begun  truly  to  act  as  an  association,  working  hand-in- 
hand  to  build  their  businesses  and  boost  their  image 
nationally. 

Opening  the  Washington,  D.C.,  headquarters  last  year 
and  hiring  executive  director  Richard  Karpel  were  a 
big  part  of  AAN’s  plan,  as  was  promoting  the  Alternative 
Weekly  Networii,  an  advertising  cooperative  in  which 
80  alternative  papers  are  involved. 

“The  goal  of  the  national  office  is  to  identify  us  as  an 
industry,  rather  than  just  isolated,  good  papers  through¬ 
out  the  country,”  said  AAN  president  Jeff  Von  Kaenel, 
publisher  of  the  Sacramento  News  &  Review. 

Scott  Spear,  New  Times  executive  vice  president  and 
past  president  of  AAN,  who  was  instrumental  in  the 
decision  to  set  up  a  main  office  and  hire  a  director, 
added,  “There  was  a  conscious  effort  to  move  AAN 
from  simply  a  group  with  a  convention  to  a  group  that 
supports  the  business  of  the  new'spapers.” 

Spear,  whose  company  owns  publications  from 
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all-nighters  any- 
more,  that  we  don’t  work  80 
hours  a  week,”  she  related. 

^  “They’re  stunned  to  discover 
I  we’re  paying  a  living  wage 
\  rivals  the  dailies.  But 

Msik  *  what  you  have  to  do  if 

^  term,  if 

the  weeklies  still  possess  the 
wildness  that  sets  them  apart 
from  the  daily  press. 

H  “We’re  the  rambunc- 
H  tious-teenager  stage,  we  have 
H  our  own  apartment  and  we 
I  bills,”  she 

I  quipped.  “But  we’re  not 
H  grown  up.  Most  of  us  feel  that 
H  if  we  grow  up,  our  papers  will 
H  suffer.” 

H  “To  people  like  me,  it’s 
H  most  gratifying  that  we’re 
H  growing,”  Bruce  Brugmann, 
iAgaii,iiii'.'"UffH'»i"»n''||^mi|M  W  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
H  San  Francisco  Bay  Guard- 
ian,  one  of  the  standard-bear- 
ers  of  the  alternative  set.  said 

at  the  convention. 

Brugmann  noted  that  when  he  got  in  the  weekly  game  30 
years  ago,  one-newspaper  towns  and  JOAs  were  already  becom¬ 
ing  the  norm,  “and  it  became  obvious  that  we  were  the  alter¬ 
native  to  the  daily  monopoly.” 

Sounding  a  familiar  criticism  of  the  dailies  among  alternative 
publishers,  he  contended,  “Their  level  of  public  service  is 
nonexistent,  and  now  their  declines  are  almost  irreversible  — 
and  it’s  sad,  because  I’m  an  old  daily  newspaper  guy.” 

Brugmann  thinks  AAN’s  unique,  something-for-everyone  con¬ 
vention  program  —  with  sessions  for  ad  salespeople  and  Web 
mavens  and  investigative  reporters  alike  —  illustrates  that 
those  who  toil  in  the  alternative  press  are  committed  to  work¬ 
ing  together  to  grow  their  enterprises. 

“At  the  first  convention  in  Seattle,  advertising,  circulation,  edi¬ 
torial,  the  publishers  all  got  together  and  talked,  and  we’re  all 
still  together,”  he  recalled. 

This  is  a  contrast,  Brugmann  maintains,  from  daily  newspaper 
conventions  —  which  tend  to  be  more  focused,  aimed  at  either 
classified  ad  people  or  tech  folks  or  ranking  editors  or  pur¬ 
chasing  managers. 

“The  dailies  are  more  of  a  class  society,”  the  publisher  from 
San  Francisco  observed. 

So,  the  alternatives  have  come  of  age.  But  a  number  of  con¬ 
ventioneers  expressed  concern  that  as  the  genre  matures,  these 
papers  risk  going  the  way  of  the  dailies.They  wonder  whether 


I  SANTA  BARBARA' 


Miami  to  San  Francisco,  noted  that  the  alternatives  per¬ 
fected  the  free-distribution  scheme,  long  before  soft¬ 
ware  makers  took  the  idea  and  ran  with  it  —  and  made 
zillions. 

“It  just  goes  to  show  that  if  the  product  is  good,  peo¬ 
ple  will  want  it,”  he  said.  “Everybody  gives  away  every¬ 
thing  on  the  Internet  now.  In  the  beginning,  the  alter¬ 
native  press  had  no  capital  funding,  and  we  couldn’t 
compete  with  the  dailies.  Free  distribution  was  a  slow, 
ponderous  process.  The  proliferation  of  free  software 
was  prefaced  by  the  free<irculation  concept  of  our 
papers.” 

Patricia  Calhoun,  editor  and  founder  of  Denver’s 
Westword,  which  is  now  part  of  the  New  Times  organi¬ 
zation,  added,“We  had  to  make  free  distribution  accept¬ 
able,  and  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  energy  convincing 
people  that  a  free  paper  had  value. 

“At  past  AAN  meetings,  the  issues  were  how  the  indi¬ 
vidual  papers  could  survive  —  and  how  the  industry 
could  survive,”  she  said.  “Now  that  our  future  is  more 
secure  than  it  used  to  be,  we  have  to  decide  what  we 
want  to  be  when  we  grow  up.” 

Calhoun  notes  the  extent  to  which  the  alternative 
newspaper  business  has  changed  since  she  started  her 
paf>er  18  years  ago. 

“People  are  disappointed  when  they  find  out  we 
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BY  TONY  CASE 

Village  Voice 
Gets  Into  A  AN 
Despite  Protest 


these  paF>ers  will  become  complacent 
and  predictable  in  terms  of  editorial 
matter,  putting  profits  and  self-promo¬ 
tion  before  that  which  propelled  them 
to  where  they  are. 

Sandy  Close,  founder  of  Pacific  News 
Service,  an  alternative  syndicate,  wor¬ 
ried  that  the  weeklies  are  ignoring  one 
of  their  original  and  loftiest  missions' 
promoting  a  variety  of  views. 

Close  contends  that  the  alternative 
media  too  often  don’t  acknowledge 
that  a  worid  exists  outside  college  cam¬ 
puses  and  dance  clubs. 

“We  were  once  the  renegades,  the 
iconoclasts,  able  to  contemplate  the 
unthinkable,”  she  said.  “Now,  we’ve  sort 
of  caught  ourselves  with  some  ossified 
sense  of  what  the  counterculture  is  —  as  if  it’s  the 
Grateful  Dead,  but  not  the  skinheads  or  the  apos¬ 
tolic  Christians.” 

Monte  Paulsen,  founder  of  the  Casco  Bay  Weekly, 
an  alternative  in  Portland,  Maine,  and  now  a 
reporter  with  the  State  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  said  the 
newsweeklies  are  making  a  colossal  mistake  not 
investing  their  editorial  product. 

“It  shows,  and  it’s  pathetic,”  he  said,“and  I  fear  that 
the  long-term  consequences  will  hurt  your  papers, 
your  effectiveness,  your  readers  —  and  your  bottom 
line.” 

While  stories  in  the  alternative  press  tend  to  be 
well-written  and  entertaining,  Paulsen  charged 
they’re  “rarely  well-researched,  rarely  innovative, 
rarely  groundbreaking  and  increasingly  homoge¬ 
neous.” 

The  weeklies  have  steered  away  from  the  gritty, 
lengthy  investigative  and  political  pieces  that  were 
once  their  hallmark,  the  reporter  observed  —  and 
when  they  do  hire  serious  journalists,  they  over- 
woik  them  and  fail  to  pay  them  a  competitive  wage. 

Abe  Peck,  a  professor  at  Northwestern’s  Medill 
School  and  the  author  of  Uncovering  the  Sixties: 
The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Underground  Press, 
agreed  with  Paulsen  that  there  appears  to  be  “a 
retreat  from  hard-hitting  stories”  among  the  week¬ 
lies. 

Indeed,  many  alternatives  seem  less  definable 
these  days  by  their  hard-hitting  exposes  than  by 
their  profiles  of  local  bands  and  their  “SWM  seeks 
hot,  homy  slut”  classifieds. 

Peck  singled  out  the  routine  “best  or  editions 
these  papers  crank  out  year  after  year,  chronicling 
the  best  bookstores  and  coffee  bars  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  cities.  It’s  been  said  that  the  alternative  press 
used  to  want  to  change  the  world  —  now  it  strives 
to  find  the  perfect  bagel. 

But  the  journalism  teacher  argued  that  “it’s  not 
enough  to  be  an  arbiter  of  taste.We  live  in  a  country 
with  massive  problems,  and  somebody  ought  to 
step  up  and  voice  some  solutions.” 

The  Dallas  Observer's  Laura  Miller  said  the  alter¬ 
natives  were  still  in  the  best  position  to  do  the 
“sacred  cow”  stories  the  daily  press  won’t  touch  for 
fear  of  jeopardizing  their  connections  with  politi¬ 
cians  and  businesspeople. 

(SeeAANon  page  101) 


“To  people  like  me, 
it's  most  gratifying 
that  we're  growing." 

-  Bruce  Brugmann, 
editor  and  publisher, 
San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian 


E>S^ORK  CITY’S  Village  Voice  was  voted  into  the 
l^sj^iation  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies  at  the 
grip’s  annual  convention  last  week,  despite 
praests  by  the  venerable  weekly’s  crosstown  com¬ 
petitor,  the  New  York  Press. 

The  membership  scuffle  was  the  latest  shot  in  a 
war  between  the  two  weeklies  that  intensified  last 
April  when  the  Voice  copied  the  Press  —  and  most 
other  alternative  weeklies  —  by  switching  to  free 
distribution. 

AAN’s  six-member  admissions  committee  unani¬ 
mously  recommended  that  the  Voice  be  brought 
into  the  fold,  and  member  papers  handily  approved 
its  application.  This,  even  though  the  40-year-old 
paper  had  joined  and  dropped  out  of  AAN  twice 
before  and,  by  most  accounts,  wasn’t  active  in  the 
organization  when  it  was  a  member. 

In  fact,  the  Voice  had  but  one  representative,  its 
Web  maven,  at  this  year’s  gathering,  while  other  big 
alternatives  such  as  the  Chicago  Reader  and  San 
Francisco  Bay  Guardian  —  and  even  much-smaller 
ones  like  the  Nashville  Scene  and  Austin  Chronicle 
—  sent  as  many  as  a  dozen  people. 

Even  the  association’s  admissions  panel,  in  its  rec¬ 
ommendation,  acknowledged  the  Voice's  past  lack 
of  interest.  “Maybe  the  third  time’s  the  charm,”  it 
wrote,  adding,  “We  encourage  the  powers  that  he  at 
the  Voice  to  become  full  and  participating  members 
of  the  organization.” 

One  committee  member  said  the  paper’s  high 
profile  lended  the  alternative  press  “an  increased 
level  of  explainability.” 

New  York  Press  distributed  a  written  appeal  at 
the  convention,  urging  members  to  reject  the 
Voice's  bid. 

Russ  Smith,  editor  and  founder  of  the  Press  — 
who  did  not  show  for  the  convention  but  sent  three 
of  his  top  people  —  charged  in  his  two-page  dia¬ 
tribe  that  the  Vbice“has  done  nothing  to  encourage 
(See  Voice  on  page  101) 
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Commercial 

Success 


try  came  out  of  a  profound  printed  one  job  on  it^Woodman  recalled, 
n  earlier  in  the  decade,  Since  then,  Manhattan  Spirit,  Long  Island 
rand  new  Mitsubishi  news-  Lifestyles,  Airport  Press,  Our  Town,  Produce  News, 
ry’s  first,  sitting  in  a  new  Beer  &  Tavern  and  Ale  Street  News  are  among  the 
es  west  of  the  Hackensack,  products  rolling  off  the  new  semicommercial  press 
rd.  —  the  last  a  heavily  four-color  weekly  on  high-qual- 

ily  to  print,  the  Woodbridge  ity,  40-lb.  stock. 

IS  distributed  four  counties  “We  have  done  some  retail  work  on  it,”  said  Wood¬ 
man,  “but  we  try  to  stick  to  publication  printing.” 
aaper  to  the  owners  of  the  The  idea  for  the  Uniset,  introduced  at  ANPA/TEC 
old  have  left  the  big  new  ’92,  dates  back  more  than  five  years,  following  MAN 
rint  than  the  Record's  Sun-  Roland’s  acquisition  of  the  Plauen  press  works  from 
day  comics  had  it  not  been  the  government  authority  administering  sales  of 
for  a  USA  Today  print  con-  once  state-owned  enterprises  in  the  former  East 
tract.  Germany.  MAN  credits  the  original  company  with 

“Three  years  ago  there  building  the  first  blanket-to-blanket  web  offset  press 
was  no  work  in  this  plant,”  85  years  ago. 

said  its  manager,  Brent  For  vertical  web  leads  to  maximize  page  (two- 
Woodman.  web)  and  color  (one-web)  capacity  on  minimal 

Today,  however.  Wood-  floor  space.  Uniset  is  sold  as  invertible  arch-type 
man  can  not  only  boast  units  that  can  be  joined  into  H-type  units  and 
that  “we  are  the  only  site  stacked  for  printing  both  sides  of  two  webs  with 
that  prints  USA  Today  spot  color  or  a  single  web  in  four-over-four  color, 
straight”  on  its  Mitsubishi  For  horizontal  leads,  it  offers  1-type  one-over-one 
press,  or  that  the  Rock-  units.The  basic  arch- and  1-type  units  can  be  partially 
away  plant  in  Morris  expanded  into  Y-type  units  with  the  addition  of  a 
County  now 
New- 
house  Newspa- 
pers’  daily  Jer- 

sey  Journal  for  "13^ 

Jersey  City,  in 

Hudson  Coun-  I4i|j 

ty,  or  the  co- 
published  Hun- 
terdon  County  Democrat  and  free  Hun- 
terdon  Observer  weeklies,  also 
numerous  New  York  metropolitan-area 
weekly  and  monthly  publications  and 
other  jobs. 

“We’re  handling  something  like  80  I 
accounts  now,”  said  Woodman,  adding 
that  Macromedia’s  Record  Commercial 
Printing  brings  in  a  total  of  almost  $25 

million  in  business.  To  reach  that  level,  I  t  |fl||||HpBEj|gjjBg 

the  once  near-idle  plant  installed  a  sec-  MJ. 

ond  press  —  again,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  ^  flK  J0f0i 

theU.S. 

The  single-width,  two-around  Uniset 
press  from  MAN  Plamag  “had  just  come  i 

on  line”  a  month  before  Woodman  joined  j _ _ _ _ _ 

the  Records  commercial  affiliate  in  Feb-  The  MAN  Plamag  Uniset  press  at  the  Record  Commercial  Printing  plant  in 
ruary  of  last  year.  “1  think  they  had  just  Rockaway,  N.J. 


New  Jersey  daily's 
MAN  Plamag 
semicommercial 
press,  like  its 
bigger  Mitsubishi 
newspaper  press, 
was  the  first  in  the 
U.S.  Together  they 
print  $25  million  in 
commercial  work 
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deck.  I-type  units  also  can  be  ordered  with  an  inte¬ 
grated  reelstand. 

The  Uniset  in  the  Record's  Rockaway  plant  con¬ 
sists  of  two  eight-couple  towers,  two  H-type  units 
and  two  jaw  folders,  one  with  a  quarterfolder.  Run¬ 
ning  collect,  the  configuration  can  print  128-page 
tabloid  products  with  32  pages  or  more  of  process 
color  and  32  pages  with  spot  color. 

The  open-fountain  units  feature  MAN’S  non-con¬ 
tact  Tiirbo  dampeners,  which  are  separately  driven 
and  automatically  accelerated 
according  to  press  speed. 

More  recently,  another  two 
Sheridan  Systems  inserters 
were  added  to  the  operation. 

Except  for  a  3^2-year  stint 
on  the  double-wide  press  at 
the  Daily  Record,  Parsippany, 

N.J.,  and  until  he  returned  to 
New  Jersey  last  year.  Wood¬ 
man’s  experience  had  been 
solely  with  the  single-wide, 
two-around  Goss  Urbanite  —  two  lines  at  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  News,  Framingham,  Mass,  (where  he  worked 
10  years),  and  two  more  at  Gannett ’s  Boston  Offset. 

But  for  that  first  job  in  the  Garden  State,  said 
Woodman,  “I’ve  been  involved  with  commercial 
printing  my  whole  career.” 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  he  assessed  the  Uniset  by 
way  of  comparison  with  the  Urbanite. 

He  cited,  for  instance,  the  Uniset’s  small  footprint 
and  the  compactness  that  allowed  the  towers  to  fit 
into  the  plant.  Before  development  of  the  Goss 
Urbanliner,  only  three  Urbanite  units  could  be 
stacked.  Any  more,  said  Woodman,  and  the  press 
“goes  through  the  ceiling.” 

Among  other  advantages  he  listed  were  the  press’ 
speed  (rated  at  60,000  cph)  and  its  secure  and  tool¬ 
less  slotted  lockup,  in  which  the  trailing  edge  of  the 
high  side  plate  locks  in  against  the  leading  edge  of 
the  opposite  plate. 

“Roller  bounce  is  practically  nonexistent,”  said 
Woodman. 

The  press  also  provides  the  versatility  needed  for 
the  variety  of  jobs  Record  takes  on.  By  accommo¬ 
dating  “multiple  web  widths  with  minimal 
changeover,”  said  Woodman,  it  “has  opened  up  some 
doors  for  us.” 

Today,  MAN  Roland  ref)orts  53  Uniset  presses 
installed  worldwide.  Six  weeks  ago,  it  signed 
another  U.S.  customer,  the  5 1 ,268<irculation  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Chieftain. 

Scheduled  for  delivery  in  January  to  replace  its 
Hoe  Color  Convertible,  the  Chieftain's  32  Uniset 
couples  will  be  configured  in  pairs  of  eight-couple 
towers,  six-couple  towers,  mono  (1/1  arch)  units 
and  folders  —  one  with  two  formers,  the  other  with 
three-high  formers. 

When  the  Chieftain  three  years  ago  began  plan¬ 
ning  to  modernize  production,  it  considered  buying 
another  double-wide  press  and  gave  thought  to 
commercial  work.  But  that  cost,  about  $9  million, 
and  another  $3  million  it  would  spend  for  a  new 


plant  and  other  equipment  “was  simply  an  expendi¬ 
ture  beyond  our  capability,”  said  Chieftain  general 
manager  Barclay  Jameson. 

Still,  said  Jameson, “One  of  the  things  that  was  dri¬ 
ving  what  we  were  doing  was  advertisers’  demand 
both  for  improved  quality  and  for  more  color.” 

So  his  51,268-circulation  paper  looked  at  single¬ 
width  color  towers,  thinking  that  a  press  capable  of 
printing  some  commercial  wotk  could  help  pay  for 
itself.  And  a  double-width  machine  would  not  pro¬ 
vide  the  needed  flexibility  to 
produce  a  variety  of  commer¬ 
cial  jobs. 

In  addition  to  its  flexibility, 
Jameson  said  m^o  visits  to  the 
Record  showed  the  Uniset 
possessed  the  desired  size, 
design,  sturdiness,  color  qual¬ 
ity  and  speed. 

Speed  was  important,  he 
added,  because  with  the 
capacity  that  Pueblo  ordered, 
the  paper  probably  will  have  to  do  some  double 
runs  in  daily  production. 

Though  the  newspaper  would  like  to  operate  its 
press  more  than  just  the  three  hours  per  day  needed 
for  its  own  daily  print  run,  Jameson  said  it  has  no 
plans  to  become  a  big  commercial  printer  and  is  at 
least  a  year  or  two  away  from  taking  on  any  outside 
jobs. 

“When  we  do,  we’re  going  to  have  to  have  some¬ 
body  to  help  us,”  he  said,  explaining  that  not  only  are 
employees  familiar  only  with  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion,  but  also  that  “we’ve  got  some  learning  to  do, 
because  we  don’t  have  a  pressman  in  our  plant 
who’s  ever  worked  on  offset.” 

Early  last  month.  Chieftain  managers  were  in  Ger¬ 
many,  visiting  MAN  headquarters  in  Augsburg  and 
the  MAN  Plamag  factory  in  Plauen.  Jameson  said  the 
paper  will  send  four  two-person  teams  back  to  Ger¬ 
many  —  four  individuals  going  for  mechanical  train¬ 
ing  and  four  more  to  learn  the  press  electrical  sys¬ 
tems. 

Staffers  also  will  train  at  MAN  Roland  Inc.  facilities 
in  Groton,  Conn.,  and  on  a  small  Uniset  that  MAN  is 
erecting  for  training  purposes  at  Gannett’s 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and 
Times-Union.  For  their  own  printing  in  their  own 
new  plant,  the  Rochester  dailies  are  installing  the 
first  Geoman  press  in  the  U.S.  (like  the  Chieftain, 
their  new  MAN  double-side  replaces  a  Hoe  Color 
Convertible.) 

Press  erection  in  Pueblo  is  slated  to  begin  riglit 
after  New  Year’s,  according  to  Jameson,  who  said  a 
new,  150-foot-long  pressroom  must  first  be  added  to 
the  existing  building. 

The  newspaper’s  six  double-wide  Hoe  units  sit 
over  reelstands  but  are  lower  than  the  Uniset  tow¬ 
ers.  Also,  there  will  be  more  room  between  the 
Uniset  towers/units  than  between  the  Hoe  units, 
and  the  Uniset  will  have  two  folders  and  two  sets  of 
press-level  reelstands  at  each  end  of  the  new  press, 
said  Jameson. 


“We  have  done 
some  retail  work  on  it" 
said  Woodman, 

“but  we  try  to  stick  to 
publication 
printing" 
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Sentinel  Installs 
Goss  Universal 


HENTTffl  CHICAGO  Tribune  looked  to  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  to  print  its  weekly  television  programming 
booklet,  the  Florida  paper  looked  for  a  new  press  to 
p^tS. 

^^n  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  sought  a  semi- 
c<if^ercial  press  for  its  newspaper  customers,  it 
looked  to  its  factory  in  France  to  design  and  build  it. 
The  two-year-old  Goss  Universal  has  71  customers 
worldwide,  and  the  Sentinel  is  its  first  North  Ameri¬ 
can  buyer. 

That  it  shopped  at  Rockwell  was  no  surprise:  All 
four  Tribune  Co.  dailies  print  on  its  double-width 
Goss  presses  —  although  the 
Sentinels  complement  of  sin¬ 
gle-width  machines  includes 
several  model  1400  units 
from  defunct  DEV  Industries 
that  fill  out  its  two  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  lines. 

Another  DEV  press,  a  two- 
around  model  2400  with  DEV 
and  Goss  Urbanite  folders, 
was  sold  to  a  Dutch  printer. 
The  Universal  will  take  its  place  in  the  Lake  County 
Regional  Production  Center. 

Press  selection  was  a  joint  undertaking  of  Tribune 
corporate  and  its  Chicago  and  Orlando  newspaper 
companies.  Sentinel  Communications,  however,  paid 
for  the  press. 

But  why  go  to  France  for  a  press  and  to  Florida  for 
printing  instead  of  just  run¬ 
ning  the  Trib's  TV  Week  right 
there  in  Chicago  on  a  press 
from  Rockwell’s  nearby  Mid¬ 
west  factory? 

The  “primary  reason,” 
according  to  Sentinel  produc¬ 
tion  manager  Susan  Hunt,  was 
that  the  Universal  was  “the 
best,  most  color-capable 
machine  we  could  buy.” 

“It  was  for  the  money,”  she 
added,  noting  that  Sentinel 
got  a  “good  price  from  Goss.” 

For  ancillary  products  and 
contract  work.  Sentinel 
needed  something  between 
the  speeds  and  volumes  avail¬ 
able  on  its  newspaper  presses 
in  Orlando  and  the  smaller 
presses  at  its  Regional  Pro¬ 
duction  Center.  It  wanted  to 
print  smaller-sized  products 


in  one  pass,  rather  than  in  the  multiple  signatures 
required  on  its  smaller  presses,  which  also  lack  the 
color-capacity  of  a  semicommercial  press,  said  Hunt. 

And  that  expected  color  capacity  and  quality 
would  stop  short  of  what  would  ordinarily  be 
expected  from  a  commercial  web  offset  printer. 
Hunt  said  Goss  models  450  and  250  commercial 
presses  are  more  expensive  and  designed  more  for 
heatset  offset  production. 

Still,  while  the  new  press  will  not  have  dryers. 
Hunt  said  it  was  designed  “with  the  later  addition  of 
heatset  in  mind.”  She  said  a  press  pad  was  poured  for 
the  Universal  with  room  to  add  another  four-color 
tower  with  heatset  capability. 

As  for  the  Tribune,  although  its  Freedom  Center 
has  an  open  press  bay.  Hunt  said  it  has  “barely” 
enough  room  for  a  second,  separate  printing  opera¬ 
tion  and  would  require  modifications  to  move  other 
products  to  packaging  on  the  fifth  floor. 

And  for  all  the  extra  capacity  that  the  10  new 
Goss  Metrocolor  towers  supply  the  paper’s  10  nine- 
unit,  two-deck  Metroliner  presses,  those  big  presses 
are  no  answer  to  printing  the  little  booklets. 

“No  double-wide  press  would  really  be  suited  for 
this  type  of  product,”  said  Hunt,  who  acknowledged 
that  some  papers  do  run  smaller  products  on  dou¬ 
ble-wide  presses,  including  narrower  versions  of  TV 
programming  booklets. 

In  any  event,  she  added,  press  time  at  the  Free¬ 
dom  Center  is  already  largely  booked  for  work  other 


Goss  Universal  towers  similar  to  those  now  being  installed  at  the  Orlando 
Sentinel's  regional  printing  plant 


Orlando  daily's 
regional  plant 
will  print  Chicago 
Tribune's  TV  Week 
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than  printing  the  Tribune's  668,000  daily  and 
1,066,000  Sunday  circulations. 

Similarly,  at  Sentinel  Communications,  said  Hunt, 
“we  are  at  or  over  capacity.” 

The  Lake  County  plant  already  prints  TV  booklets 
for  the  396,000-circulation  Sunday  Sentinel  and  for 
Tribune  Co.’s  391,000-circulation  Sunday  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  Sun-Sentinel  on  its  Community  presses. 

The  regional  plant  also  prints  the  Sentinefs  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  and  “we-prints,” 
which  appear  as  small  ROP 
sections  each  usually  devoted 
to  a  single  advertiser. 

“We’ll  transfer  a  number  of 
existing  products  to  the  [Uni¬ 
versal]  press  because  of  its 
color  capability,”  Hunt  said. 

The  Community  presses  will 
be  kept  for  backup  and  to 
take  on  other  print  jobs. 

Hunt  said  the  regional  cen¬ 
ter  also  will  add  a  second  pair  of  Muller  Martini  335 
saddle  stitchers  for  its  booklets  and  magazine. 

Sentinel  is  now  installing  five  four-over-four  tower 
units  of  the  single-width,  one-plate-around  Univer¬ 
sal,  enough  to  print  20  broadsheet  pages  in  back-to- 
back  full-color  if  used  for  newspaper  printing. 

Orlando’s  45,000-cph  press  will  have  six  Enkel 
splicers,  two  three-high  ribbon  decks  and  two  1:2:2 
jaw  folders  with  quarterfold  capability.  Besides  basic 
drive  functions  and  unit  quality  panel,  it  will  have 
remote  control  of  ink  keys  and  printing  registers. 

“Developed  in  Europe  to  meet  European  needs,” 
the  Universal  has  since  been  found  suitable  for 
other  markets,  said  a  Rockwell  spokesman.  Wliile 
Rockwell  may  develop  presses  at  any  of  its  plants 
worldwide,  if  it  sees  a  wider  market  for  them,  said  its 
spokesman,  “then  there’s  always  the  potential  that 
they  could  be  sourced  in  other  plants.” 

With  sufficient  U.S.  demand,  he  added,that  could 
include  the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  Reading,  Pa., 
plants. 

In  addition  to  stackable  units  for  a  vertical  lead, 
the  press  is  available  in  satellite  units  and  in  two- 
couple  units  with  cylinders  arranged  for  printing  in 
commercial  fashion  on  a  horizontal  web  lead. 

The  press  features  overload  protection,  push-but¬ 
ton  pneumatic  clutch  unit  disengagement,  electro¬ 
pneumatic  throw-off  controls,  even-tension  blanket 
lockup,  narrow-slot  plate  lockup,  register  pin  (one 
per  page  plate),  manual  plate  register  adjustment 
across  and  around,  manual  screw  or  keyed  ink  zone 
adjustment,  programmable  ink  pickup/press  speed 
curves  resettable  for  different  operating  variables, 
Goss  spray  bar  dampening,  automatic  web  tension¬ 
ing,  manual  reel  sidelay  adjustment. 

Options  include  extended  output  to  50,000  cph 
(with  the  1:3:3  folder  only),  web  lead-in  tapes,  unit 
inching  motors  and  automatic  retiming,  remote 
adjustments  to  ink  zones  and  to  sidelay  and  circum¬ 
ferential  register  from  the  control  console,  oscillat¬ 
ing  ink  form  rider  roller  to  minimize  starvation  and 
ghosting,  spiral  brush  or  continuous  dampening  sys¬ 


tem,  web  severer,  three  jaw  folders  (depending  on 
cutoff,  speed  and  number  of  webs),  two-arm  reel- 
stand,  remote  reelstand  control,  remote  web  com¬ 
pensator  control,  integration  of  diagnostics  with 
press  control  parameter  setting,  reports  generator 
and  press  controls  interface  to  production  manage¬ 
ment  system. 

Beginning  today  at  Nexpo  ’96  in  Las  Vegas,  Rock¬ 
well  intends  to  put  one  of  Orlando’s  Universal  tow¬ 
ers  on  the  show  floor  along 
with  a  model  of  its  larger  sis¬ 
ter  press  —  the  two-aroimd, 
70,000-cph  Universal  70, 
which  features  a  positive-feed 
keyless  inking  option. 

Hunt  said  Sentinel  expects 
to  put  its  Universal  into  live 
production  in  October. 
According  to  the  Tribune  Co., 
some  time  in  the  fell  the  new 
press  will  begin  printing  TV 
Week,  which  will  be  trucked  to  Chicago.  Even 
including  shipping,  the  product  will  cost  less, 
according  to  Tribune,  when  production  switches 
from  a  commercial  printer  to  the  Tribune-owned 
newspaper  company’s  regional  plant. 

Also  keeping  down  costs  and  helping  speed  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  ISDN  phone  line  transmission  ofTV 
Week  for  film  output  at  the  print  site.  Tribune  said 
that  by  wiring  pages  to  the  Lake  County  plant  it  can 
cut  a  day  from  TV  Week’s  current  production  cycle. 
Hunt  said  that  will  allow  transmissions  that  include 
Wednesday  Nielson  ratings  most  of  the  year  and  day- 
earlier  shipping  of  booklets  in  winter  to  give  truck¬ 
ers  extra  time  to  haul  them  north  to  Chicago. 

The  booklet’s  content  provider.  Tribune  Media 
Services’  TV  Listings,  has  been  transmitting  digital 
files  of  the  made-up  pages  from  its  Glens  Falls,  N.Y., 
offices  to  the  Tribune  and  to  the  commercial 
printer. 

George  Ferone,  TMS  TV  Listings/Editorial  opera¬ 
tions  manager,  said  he  thinks  that  after  TV  Week 
printing  moves  to  Sentinel’s  Regional  Production 
Center,  his  Tribune-owned  service  will  continue  to 
send  page  files  to  Chicago,  which  will  then  retrans¬ 
mit  them  to  Florida. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  fester  and  easier  to  send  the  page 
files  directly  to  the  Lake  County  plant? 

“We  could  if  they  wanted  us  to,”  said  Ferone,  but 
the  Tribune,  he  added,  “has  very  strict  editorial 
guidelines.” 

Htmt  explained  that  pages  are  not  necessarily 
complete  upon  reaching  the  Tribune.  She  said  TMS 
TV  Listings  performs  “preliminary”  pagination,  with 
Chicago  completing  the  job  by  incorporating  ads  or 
making  other  changes. 

“We’re  buying  Inposition . . .  that  acts  as  an 
extension  to  Quark,”  Hunt  added.  The  imposition 
software  from  DK&A  will  sequence  the  page  files 
for  printing  signatures,  making  the  transmissions 
ready  for  correct  multipage  plate  output.  Chicago 
wUl  order  TV  Week  pages  with  the  software  and 
Orlando  will  have  a  copy  for  its  own  use. 


“We'll  transfer  a 
number  of  existing 
products  to  the 
[Universal]  press  because 
of  its  color  capability” 
Hunt  said 
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The  Color 
Intensity  Advantage 


Higher-strength  color 
inks  cost  more,  but 
advertisers  like  the 
look  and  newspapers 
like  the  mileage 


NTH  DIRECT  xMAIL  began 
eating  up  food  advertisers, 
one  area  supermarket  chain 
advertised  for  about  two 
years  in  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
special  section  printed  with 
high-strength  color  inks  from 
Flint  Ink  Corp. 

“It  was  a  very  successful 
product  —  the  ink  —  and 
the  printing  was  very  well 
done,”  recalled  Thomas  J. 

Atkins,  Orange  County  operations  director  for  the 
Times. 

The  retailer  may  have  abandoned  the  Times,  but 
the  Times  is  still  interested  in  the  ink  —  as  are  sev¬ 
eral  other  papers  that  report  satisfactory  results. 

A  task  force  of  Times  and  vendor  representatives 
is  examining  ways  to  “improve  the  product,”  includ¬ 
ing  development  of  the  paper’s  own  print  contrast 
quality  standards. 

Already  working  with  Smurfit  and  Fletcher  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  improve  its  newsprint,  the  paper  began 
looking  “at  all  areas  to  improve  our  printing,”  said 
Atkins. 

That  includes  its  sole  supplier  of  ink. 

“We’re  100%  Flint  and  100%  soy,”  he  added.  Work 
with  Flint,  he  said,  has  sought 
“to  upgrade  the  strength  of 
inks  in  general”  —  first  with 
black  and  now  moving  to 
color. 

“Flint  has  let  me  know 
that  based  on  the  findings 
of  that .  .  .  technical  team, 
they’re  going  to  come  back 
with  some  color  inks  [with] 
improved  qualities,”  said 
Atkins. 

“When  they  come  up  with 
the  products,  we’ll  test  them. 

“There  was  a  substantial 
difference”  between  the 
prices  the  Times  paid  for  its 
regular  ink  and  for  the  ink 
used  in  the  special  supermar¬ 
ket  section,  said  Atkins.  A  pre¬ 
mium  can  be  charged  for  the 
latter,  he  noted,  “because 
you’re  running  more  pigment, 
obviously.” 

Though  more  costly  on  a 
per-pound  basis,  one  of  the 


Already  sold  on  the 
high-strength  Flint  inks, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
operations  director  William 
Moore  also  is  convinced  of 
their  operating  benefits. 


objectives  of  the  Times  and  at 
least  two  other  major  metro 
dailies  is  to  extract  more 
mileage  from  the  more 
intensely  colored  ink.  The 
hope  is  that  a  superior  image 
can  be  printed  with  less  ink. 

Color  in  the  formula  used 
since  February  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune  is  50%  stronger  than 
its  conventional  ink.  Tribune 
quality  and  technical  training 
manager  Paul  Lynch  hof>es  that  attention  to  density 
readings  and  ink  application  will  enable  the  paper 
to  cut  into  some  of  the  ink’s  extra  cost  by  extending 
its  mileage,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the 
enhanced  reproduction. 

“We’re  looking  at  the  dot  gain  right  now,  we’re 
looking  at  the  old  and  [new]  ink  comparison. . . 
we’re  looking  at  the  press  controls  and  the  mileage 
tracking,”  Lynch  said. 

Initial  production  data  that  he  had  hoped  to  com¬ 
pile  for  the  new  ink  through  the  end  of  April,  includ¬ 
ing  mileage  and  cost  comparisons  with  standard 
color  inks,  was  postponed,  however,  pending  reso¬ 
lution  of  some  operating  snags. 

“We’re  trying  to  get  greater  latitude  in  the  adjust¬ 
ments,”  Lynch  said  last  month, 
noting  that  raising  ink  settings 
a  point  may  be  too  much,  and 
lowering  them  by  a  point  may 
be  to  little. 

Before  it  used  Flint’s  new 
Arrowlith  Performance  Plus 
Color  inks,  the  Tribune,  in 
consultation  with  former 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 
engineer  Ray  Reinertson,  had 
run  press  tests  and  adjust¬ 
ments. 

“He  helped  set  up  the  press 
ink  adjustments  and  curves,” 
said  Lynch.  Nothing  was 
touched  thereafter.  Lynch 
said,  and  the  results  looked 
good  at  first. 

But  when  running  the  new 
inks,  he  continued,  in  some 
cases  when  the  press  speed  is 
increased,  “the  ink  is  really 
coming  out  strong ....  It’s 
not  tracking  with  the  speed  of 
(See  Intensity  on  page  107) 


“It's  only  the  break-in  period 
and  getting  these  adjustments 
finalized.  It  needs  a  while  to 
shake  itself  out.  But  we’re 
committed  to  it  and  see  the 
benfits  of  it.  It  looks  like  it's 
here  to  stay.’ 

—  Paul  Lynch,  Chicago 
Tribune  quality  and  technical 
training  manager 
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More  Ink  Makers 
Add  More  Pigment 


*'|jP  H^DFUL  OF  U.S.  news  ink  suppliers  are  well 
g^vare  of  the  niche  market  for  high  color-strength 
liffset  inks. 

M  Although  not  all  the  companies  market  separate 
jpies  of  litho  inks  to  compete  with  Flint  Ink’s  Per- 
|||rmance  Plus  Colors,  their  experience  with  high- 
ll^ngth  colors,  like  Flint’s,  goes  hack  several  years, 
and  they  do  sell  the  products. 

“We’ve  done  several  things  with  high-strength 
inks,”  including  some  “permanent  supply”  arrange¬ 
ments  with  customers,  said  US  Ink  technical  direc¬ 
tor  Peter  Ford  —  business  that  he  said  predates  his 
company’s  formation  several 
years  ago  from  the  merger  of 
U.S.  Printing  Ink  with  Sun 
Chemical’s  General  Printing 
Ink  division. 

Similarly,  Robert  Throck¬ 
morton  said  that  high- 
strength  colors  are  “nothing 
particularly  new  for  The  Ink 
Company”  and  probably  not 
for  most  other  ink  makers. 
The  Ink  Company  introduced 
its  Ultra  Color  Series  for  the 
newspaper  market  several  years  ago,  after  develop¬ 
ing  the  technology  behind  it  on  the  commercial 
side,  “where  they  play  with  [color]  strength  a  lot,” 
said  the  firm’s  corporate  services  director. 

Ford  said  the  inks  were  promoted  as  a  “concept” 
for  overcoming  certain  customer’s  problems  with 
setoff  and  excessive  buildup  in  folders. 

Often,  he  said,  when  customers  complain  about 
black  news  inks,  on  close  inspection  it  turns  out  that 
“all  the  colors  are  setting  o^  in  combination,  espe¬ 
cially  from  heavy<overage  shadow  areas. 

“In  those  situations,”  said  Ford,“we’ve  often  found 
it  advantageous  to  go  in  with  a  high-strength  set  of 
inks,  and  maybe  modification  to  the  rheology  of  the 
ink  as  well,  to  enable  the  customer  to  cut  back  on 
the  total  amount  of  ink.” 

He  said  it  is  especially  useful  where  coverage  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  260%. 

Ford  said  US  Ink  has  some  color  inks  that  have 
30%  to  40%  stronger  coloration. 

Heritage  Inks  International,  successor  company 
to  Huber  Corp.’s  venerable  Printing  Ink  Division, 
promotes  no  specific  product  for  its  high-strength 
colors,  but  “in  general,”  said  its  news  ink  maiketing 
manager,  Dennis  Ryan,  “all  of  our  offset  inks”  fit  the 
category  because  “they  usually  have  a  higher 
strength  than  is  typical  within  the  industry.” 

Like  other  suppliers,  said  Ryan,  Heritage  has  its 


High-strength 
color  inks  may 
aid  offset  but 
hurt  direct-print 
plates 


own  process.  “One  of  the 
things  that  we’re  able  to  do,” 
he  said,  “is  work  at  real  high 
strength  without  killing  us 
from  a  cost  standpoint.” 

Cost  is  a  major  factor 
because  pigment  may  be  the 
costliest  component  of  color 
inks.  Adding  more  pigment 
means  adding  to  the  inks’ 
price  —  an  obvious  obstacle 
to  sales  in  times  when  cus¬ 
tomers  are  trimming  away  at 
their  work  forces,  page  sizes 
and  marginal  distribution 
areas. 

The  inks’  higher  per-pound 
cost,  said  Ford,  “often,  unfortu¬ 
nately  .  .  .  ends  the  whole 
trial  program  and  the  whole 
discussion.” 

In  the  view  of  Ford  and 
others,  a  comparison  based 
solely  on  price  is  unfortunate 
because  it  may  be  faulty.  More 
useful  for  comparison  than 
purchase  price  is  the  total  cost  of  ink  used  over  a 
given  period. 

“If  you  buy  strictly  on  price,  there’s  always  the 
danger  of  not  getting  the  best  value  for  your  ink  dol¬ 
lar,”  said  The  Ink  Company’s  Throckmorton. 

Buying  ink  according  to  sellers’  prices  instead  of 
buyers’  true  costs,  he  said,  has  been  a  “problematic” 
fact  of  business  life  for  ink  supplers. 

“Mileage  and  print  properties  definitely  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  overall  cost,”  said  Throckmorton.  “An 
ink  that  runs  properly  or  peforms  better  can  help  in 
reducing  waste  and  . . .  paper  costs,”  savings  from 
which  he  called  “fiu*  greater,  more  significant”  than 
extra  pennies-per-pound  spent  on  ink. 

High-strength  color  inks  offer  potentially  greater 
mileage  —  the  idea  being  that,  for  a  given  quantity 
of  ink,  the  more  expensive,  highly  pigmented  ver¬ 
sion  will  print  more  copies  than  a  standard  formu¬ 
lation. 

The  extra  exjjense  can  be  further  offset  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  waste  copies  caused  by  setoff 
and  buildup.  Also,  an  improved  water-ink  balance 
may  mean  consumption  of  less  fountain  solution, 
said  Ford. 

These  proffered  economies  are  joined  by  poten¬ 
tial  quality  improvements  owing  to  the  stronger  col¬ 
ors,  improved  ink-water  balance  and  reduced  dot 


In  addition  to  the  major  metros 
that  for  now  are  the  "only 
consistent  customers"  for  Flint 
Ink's  Performance  Plus  line, 
the  company  has  "over  40  tri¬ 
als  going  on"  at  newspapers  of 
various  sizes,  said  its 
marketing  vice  president, 
Kathryn  Prochnow  Marx. 
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Pfcw  media  are  creating  unprecedented  change  and  competition  throughout  publishing. 
To  gain  advantage,  you  need  to  leverage  an  information  system  that  can  help  position 
-you  for  paperless  publishing  and  manage  current  print  products  more  productively. 

EDS  has  the  insights  and  the  resources  to  offer  cutting  edge  tools  and  systems  to 
boost  your  efficiency  through  the  integration  of  standard  and  industry-specific  products. 
We  can  also  improve  the  effectiveness  of  your  advertising  sales  force  with  our  automated 
solutions.  Help  you  penetrate  new  markets  by  adapting  your  publication  to  the  Internet. 
Bring  critical  back  office  applications  to  your  Intranet.  Deploy  and  manage  distributed 
systems.  Provide  customer  analysis  through  database  marketing  tools.  x\nd  more. 

Whether  your  subscribers  read  your  publication  on-line  or  on  the  commuter  train, 
EDS  can  help  you  make  a  smooth  transition  to  the  Information  Age.  To  learn  more, 
call  (212)  403-6029  or  visit  EDS  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.eds.com. 
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gain  from  the  thinner  ink  film. 

Throckmorton  called  Ultra  col¬ 
ors  “a  valid  technology  —  it  works 
well  for  some  papers,  depending 
on  their  reproduction  needs.” 

“There  is  more  to  it  than  simply 
increasing  the  [color]  strength,”  he 
said,  noting  a  need  to  address  “some 
technology  issues  in  the  vehicle 
system.” 

“You  have  to  . . .  concern  your¬ 
self  with  the  transfer  properties  of 
ink  and  whether  you’re  hitting  the 
target  densities  and  so  forth.” 

Among  US  Ink  customers.  Ford 
said  several  that  use  high-strength 
colors  were  “prepared  to  make  the 
commitment”  and  then  “studied 
what  that’s  done  over  an  extended  period  of  time.” 

He  said  they  found  that  in  spite  of  higher  per- 
pound  pricing  “they’ve  been  able  to  cut  back  so 
much  in  how  much  ink  they’re  carrying,  that  [it] 
actually  more  than  offeets  the  additional  cost  of  the 
inks.” 

In  some  cases,  he  added,  “it’s  actually  figured  out 
to  a  smaller  ink  bill  at  the  end  of  the  year.” 

Even  then.  Ford  conceded,  the  total  cost  does 
often  “tend  to  creep  back  up  a  bit,”  but  he  attributed 
the  gradual  increase  to  a  corresponding  rise  in  the 
amount  of  color  that  customers  will  print. 

After  speculating  that  the  newspaper  industry 
might  already  be  printing  with  high-color-strength 
inks  were  it  not  for  short-sighted  price-per-pound 
accounting.  Ford  remarked:  “I  think  a  lot  of  people 
in  our  industry  would  be  better  off  —  both  in  terms 
of  quality  and  possibly  even  economics  —  if  they 
were  running  stronger  colors.” 

Noting  that  newspapers  that  have  tried  his  com¬ 
pany’s  high-pigment-strength  inks  represent  almost 
all  circulation  sizes.  Ford  said  they  seem  most  popu¬ 
lar  among  mid-size  papers  that  are  big  enough  to  be 
interested  in  experimenting. 

In  addition  to  the  major  metros  that  for  now  are 
the  “only  consistent  customers”  for  Flint  Ink’s  Per¬ 
formance  Plus  line  (see  story,  p.  21),  the  company 
has  “over  40  trials  going  on”  at  newspapers  of  ^'ari- 
ous  sizes,  said  its  marketing  vice  president,  Kathryn 
Prochnow  Marx. 

“We  should  have  a  number  of  other  customers  on 
board,  on  a  consistent  basis,  shortly,”  Marx  added. 

Of  The  Ink  Company’s  half-dozen  or  so  cus¬ 
tomers  that  regularly  run  its  Ultra  inks,  Throckmor¬ 
ton  said  at  least  two  are  large  papers. 

While  “a  few”  customers  “had  interest  and  have 
pursued  it,”  most  continue  using  “standard  products 
as  a  matter  of  choice,”  said  Throckmorton.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  he  added,  “some  papers  are  very  concerned 
with  standards,  others  don’t  share  that  same  con¬ 
cern.” 

The  Newspaper  Association  of  America  helped 
out  by  including  high-strength  inks  in  its  Volumes  7 
and  8  ink  books.  Until  it  adopted  the  “Plus”  designa¬ 
tion,  the  inks  did  not  necessarily  correspond  to  stan¬ 


dard  AdLitho  shades. 

Still,  Throckmorton  said  he  sees 
no  “pressure  being  applied  any¬ 
where  in  the  market  that  will 
encourage  printers  to  change”  to 
high-strength  inks. 

He  said  that  while  an  NAA  stan¬ 
dard  “will  improve  [the  inks’] 
acceptance  and  may  improve  their 
usage,  . .  .  beyond  that  most  print¬ 
ers  don’t  have  the  need  or  utgency 
to  change  to  something  like  that.” 

For  AdLitho  certification,  NAA 
looks  for  ink  vendors’  samples  to  be 
within  -(-/-5%  of  the  pigment- 
strength  standard,  though  in  test 
samples  submitted  by  newspapers 
it  accepts  anything  within  +/-!%, 
said  the  association’s  prepress  manager,  Tom 
Croteau. 

The  margin  of  two  percentage  points  either  way 
allows  for  variations  in  the  manufecturing  process, 
he  said,  adding  that  anything  more  than  -f-7%  “is  con¬ 
sidered  AdLitho  Plus.”  (Those  that  fall  below  -7%  are 
out  of  spec.)  In  other  words,  certification  is  for 
AdLitho  only;  and  inks  with  pigment  strengths 
exceeding  the  7%  allowance  keep  that  AdLitho  cer¬ 
tification,  but  take  the  Plus  designation. 

The  pigment-strength  standard,  which  was  set  in 
Series  7  inks  “and  may  even  go  back  to  the  Series  20 
inks,”  said  Croteau,  came  about  after  NAA  sampled 
all  inks  in  use  years  ago,  when  “there  were  a  couple 
of  mavericks,  way  out  in  left  field,”  he  said. 

“We  took  an  average  of  those  strengths,  and  even 
the  shades,  we  grouped  them  and  plotted  them,  and 
said  this  is  where  the  manufacturing  reality  is  — 
what’s  being  supplied  to  the  industry,”  he  said.  Minor 
modifications  have  since  been  made. 

“There  were  a  couple  of  USA  Today  sites  that 
requested  to  use  AdLitho  Plus,”  Croteau  recalled. 
Because  AdLitho  Plus  is  only  “loosely  designated  as 
anything  that’s  more  than  7%  above  standard,  he 
said,  there  can  be  a  very  wide  color-strength  \'aria- 
tion  among  inks  fitting  the  designation. 

Croteau  acknowledged  that  the  few  major  metros 
that  have  moved  to  high-strength  inks  are  finding 
benefits  in  less  midtone  dot  gain,  clearer  reproduc¬ 
tion,  less  start-up  waste,  better  inking  control 
because  of  lower  uik-water  balance  and  better 
mileage. 

But  they  will  remain  more  expensive,  he  warned, 
unless  the  mileage  improves  sufficiently.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  ink  mileage  cannot  entirely  offset  the 
higher  price,  savings  on  start-up  waste  and/or  the 
value  attached  to  improved  quality  may  help  make 
up  the  difference  for  some  newspapers. 

Nevertheless,  “there’s  resistance  to  boosting  the 
standard,”  he  conceded.  “If  we  were  to  propose  . . . 
to  raise  the  standard  for  pigment  strength,  and  it’s 
going  to  result  in  a  20%  increase  in  ink  prices,  that’ll 
die  real  quick.” 

Sites  with  single-wide  presses  that  print  one  of 
(See  Ink  on  page  106) 


“I  think  a  lot  of  people  in  our 
industry  would  be  better  off  — 
both  in  terms  of  quality  and 
possibly  even  economics  —  if 
they  were  running  stronger 
colors.” 

—  US  Ink  technical  director 
Peter  Ford 
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BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


Middle-Market 

Partners 


TS  NEXPO  TIME,  and  we  know  what  that  means. 
Alliances.  Partnerships.  Mergers! 

No,  it’s  not  1991,  and  the  earlier  pairings  are,  for 
flie  most  part,  dissolved  or  forgotten.  Atex  passed 
twice  to  new  owners  after  its  flings  with  IBM  and 
CText.  Concept  was  the  Apple  of  theTriple-I,  but  the 
latter  eventually  exited  the  front-end  business,  even 
packing  off  its  adopted  TECS/2  to  PPI  before  marry¬ 
ing  Autologic.Then  SII  got  the  Mac  religion  too,  only 
to  divorce  DTI. 

But  romance  remains.  To  all  appearances,  Harris 
and  Baseview  are  flourishing,  and  now  Sacramento- 
based  System  Integrators  Inc. 
is  joining  Cybergraphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Pty  Ltd.,  Melbourne, Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Under  an  agreement 
announced  in  late  April,  SB 
will  distribute  Cybergraphic’s 
new  Genera  client-server  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  systems 
in  a  renewed  bid  to  sell  into 
the  broad  market  of  medium¬ 
sized  U.S.  dailies  and  to  for¬ 
eign  newspapers. 

Genera  systems  were  cre¬ 
ated  using  Microsoft  object- 
oriented  technology  and  uti¬ 
lize  32-bit  clients  running 
under  Windows  NT  and  using 
Microsoft  SQL  Server  rela¬ 
tional  databa.se. 

SII  will  sell  Genera  systems  in  all  but  the  Asia- 
Pacific  market,  which  includes  Cybergraphic’s  home 
turf  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Its  GlobalNet  sup¬ 
port  capabilities  will  be  available  to  its  own  Genera 
customers.  Both  SII  and  Cybergraphic  will  sell  in 
North  America  and  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


(Ontario)  Whig-Standard  to  its  147,000-circulation 
Edmonton  (Alberta)  Journal. 

The  two  Cybergraphic  sites  that  run  both  editor¬ 
ial  and  classified  systems  also  reflect  the  breadth  of 
the  middle  market:  Medford,  Ore.’s  Mail  Tribune,  at 
27,000  circulation,  and  Spokane’s  Spokesman- 
Review,  at  almost  1 19,(XX)  circulation. 

Sales  worldwide  will  be  based  on  the  notion  that 
Cybergraphic  cannot  replicate  SB’s  infrastructure  in 
the  U.S.,  and  that  SB  cannot  expect  to  do  the  same 
in  Cybergraphic’s  stronger  markets,  according  to  SB 
business  planning  and  development  vice  president 
Stephen  E.  Nilan,  who  heads 
SB’s  Genera  product  team. 

With  that  in  mind,  he  said 
the  two  companies  will  be 
“competing  fairly,”  each  con¬ 
centrating  where  it  has  prior 
customer  relationships.  “We 
want  to  avoid  .  .  .  creating 
conflict,”  he  said,  adding,  “We 
know  where  we’re  already 
active,  and  we’ll  preserve 
those  sales  activities.” 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
the  Sii-bergraphic  partners 
will  sell  in  the  North  American  mailcet,  where  SB  has 
approximately  200  employees  and  its  systems  date 
from  the  mid-1970s.  On  early  May,  SB  laid  off  10%  of 
its  woilc  force,  “mainly  in  administration”  and  with¬ 
out  effect  on  research  and  development,  customer 
support  or  sales,  said  Nilan.  The  cuts  followed  a  6% 
reduction  last  winter  during  a  consolidation  from 
five  to  three  divisions  and  preceded  the  resignation 
of  CEO  Erika  WiUiams  (£6?/*,  June  8,p.30).) 

In  contrast.  Cybergraphic  Inc.,  Burlington,  Mass., 
appeared  much  later,  downsized  after  its  biggest 
project  ended  with  the  clo.sure  of  the  National 
sports  daily,  changed  top  management  and  today 
retains  a  staff  of  about  a  dozen. 

“There’s  somewhat  of  a  natural  division  here 
already,”  said  Nilan.  When  papers  within  a  group  are 
of  different  size,  that  division  will  not  necessarily 
correspond  to  the  circulation  ranges  that  generally 
characterize  the  companies’  customer  bases. 

“To  consolidate  all  the  corporate  computing  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  with  the  same  kind  of  solution,” 
said  Nilan,  “the  size  is  a  little  bit  less  of  an  issue.” 

“We’ve  had  some  success  in  the  smaller-circula- 
tion  papers  in  the  past,”  he  said.  “That’s  why  it’s 
exciting  to  be  able  to  go  back.” 

Twice  before,  SB  sold  to  small  to  mid-size  papers, 
beginning  with  its  System/22  (and  later  its  Tandem- 


COOPERATING  COMPETITORS 

Most  heavily  represented  at  U.S.  newspapers,  SB 
has  several  generations  of  systems  at  many  sites, 
from  the  System/22  at  dailies  circulating  fewer  than 
20,000  copies  to  the  System/66  and  related  prod¬ 
ucts  at  major  metros. 

Cybergraphic  has  a  far  smaller  share  of  the  North 
American  market,  with  several  versions  of  systems 
running  at  a  broad  range  of  mid-size  dailies.  Classi¬ 
fied  system  users  range  from  the  21,000-circulation 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Morning  Herald  (with  smaller 
evening  and  larger  weekend  editions)  to  the 
117,000-circulation  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader, 
and  from  Southam’s  28,0(X)-circulation  Kingston 


After  staking  out 
separate  claims 
at  separate 
Australian 
chains,  SII  and 
Cybergraphic 
cooperate  in 
selling  to  midsize 
dailies  worldwide 


“We’ve  had  some 
success  in  the 
smaUer-circulation 
papers  in  the 
past,”  he  said. 

“That’s  why  it’s 
exciting  to  be  able 
to  go  back” 
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based  Systeiti/25).  By  the  1990s,  it  offered  a  more 
modest  version  of  its  System/55,  with  little  or  no  site 
customization  and  running  on  Tandem  Computers’ 
smaller  CLX/R,  in  the  hope  of  “creating  an  upgrade 
path  for  System/22  users”  and  attracting  other  mid¬ 
dle-market  dailies. 

Sn  did  sell  several  of  those  “midrange  solutions,” 
known  as  the  System/55  XR,  with  some  success 
reaching  down  market.  The  17,727-circulation  Indi¬ 
ana  (Pa.)  Gazette  is  an  XR  site. 

But,  said  Nilan,“we’re  not  actively  selling  that”  any 
longer. 

sn  still  has  a  number  of  System/25  users.  But  with 
nothing  “to  talk  about  in  the  last  couple  of  years,” 
Nilan  conceded,  the  base  of  System/22  users  kept 
shrinking  as  many  moved  on  to  other  systems.  As 
recently  as  three  years  ago,  they  numbered  fewer 
than  50,  and  only  about  a  quarter  of  those  had  cir¬ 
culations  surpassing  30,000,  according  to  a  former 
sn  executive. 

Without  a  product  for  them,  said  Nilan,  “we’ve 
probably  lost  touch  with  that  part  of  our  customer 
base  over  the  past  couple  of  years.”  With  Genera,  Sn 
hopes  to  recapture  a  portion  of  the  small  to  mid-size 
market. 

(During  the  period  that  it  sold  Digital  Technology 
International’s  products,  SII  stiU 
focused  primarily  on  larger  proper¬ 
ties,  offering  Macintosh-based  alter¬ 
natives,  including  pagination.  Since 
the  two  vendors  went  their  sepa¬ 
rate  ways,  DT  upgraded  and 
expanded  its  product  line  and 
began  pursuing  larger  newspapers 
and  the  entire  Cox  chain,  on  its 
own.) 

Assuming  market  share  and  his¬ 
tory  confer  some  advantage  for  SB  in  the  U.S.  and 
possibly  elsewhere,  what  will  be  the  fete  of  its  Aus¬ 
tralian  System  Integrators  affiliate? 

Cybergraphic’s  large  installed  base  Down  Under 
is  swollen  by  the  systems  supplied  to  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch’s  News  Corp.  Sn  has  systems  installed  at  John 
Fairfax  Group  papers,  ranging  from  the  quarter-mil- 
lion-circulation  Sydney  Morning  Herald  to  some  of 
the  group’s  smaller  sites. 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  Australia  last 
month,  Nilan  denied  that  ASI  was  forfeiting  the  mid¬ 
range  segment  of  that  market  by  refraining  from 
Genera  sales  there.  He  said  only  that  “we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  sell  our  System/66  products”  to  that  mar¬ 
ket’s  large  newspapers  while  looking  for  other 
papers  as  well. 

DEALS  OPEN  IV//VD0IV5  TO  SII 

VJlth  servers  miming  on  platforms  ranging  from 
Pentium  PCs  to  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  and  NEC 
multiprocessor  clusters.  Genera  is  promoted  as  a 
line  of  systems  scalable  for  papers  ranging  from 
weeklies  to  large  dailies,  according  to  SB.  For  dailies 
with  circulations  of  more  than  100,000,  SB  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  sell  its  own  Tandem-based  products. 

On  the  server  side.  Genera  was  developed  for 


DEC  machines  nmning  on  fast  Alpha  processors. 
For  “all  the  other  platforms,  it’s  just  a  matter  of  port¬ 
ing”  the  software,  said  Nilan,  who  indicated  the 
work  was  not  a  major  obstacle. 

Those  server  platforms  may  well  include  Tandem 
machines,  which  in  addition  to  Tandem’s  own 
Guardian  operating  system,  now  run  Unix  and  will 
likely  soon  run  Windows  NT. 

On  the  client  side.  Genera  gives  SB  Windows 
woricstations,  something  it’s  still  working  on  for  its 
own  System/66.  SB  came  to  Windows  slowly,  even 
gmdgingly,  moving  first  from  its  proprietary  operat¬ 
ing  system  to  IBM’s  lagging  OS/2.  Development  of 
SB’s  own  Windows  95/NT  client  has  been  based 
solely  on  customer  demand,  said  Nilan,  not  on  any 
advance  knowledge  of  Tandem’s  recent  Windows 
development  agreement  cross-licensing  with 
Microsoft. 

But  whereas  the  earlier  System/55  XR  put 
smaller  customers  on  a  network  of  PCs  running 
software  that  provided  the  functionality  of  the  pro¬ 
prietary  SB  Coyote  terminal.  Genera  client  software 
was  developed  for  the  Wmdows  environment. 

Asked  how  SB  will  approach  the  market  should 
the  day  come  when  it  offers  both  the  Genera  prod¬ 
uct  line  and  a  system  that  employs  Windows  95/NT- 
based  editorial  and  advertising 
clients  on  a  Windows  NT-compati¬ 
ble  Tandem  server,  Nilan  said, 
“We’re  going  to  let  the  customer 
choose.” 

In  any  event,  he  said,  “an  NT 
product  is  a  great  fit  for  that”  mid¬ 
dle  market. 

Early  last  month.  Tandem  said  it 
will  make  its  fault-tolerant 
machines  compatible  with  Micro¬ 
soft’s  NT  operating  system,  potentially  lifting  NT  to 
another  market  tier  and  opening  to  Tandem  the 
wider  market  of  servers  for  relatively  smaller  net¬ 
works.  (Microsoft  long  since  began  moving  up-mar¬ 
ket  through  its  agreement  with  Digital  Equipment, 
which,  among  other  provisions,  enables  the  latter’s 
Alpha-based  servers  to  run  NT.) 

Tandem  said  it  will  adapt  its  ServerNet  cluster 
interconnect  technology  to  provide  feil-over  capa¬ 
bility  to  Microsoft’s  NT  Server,  while  its  NonStop 
ServerWare  will  support  Tandem’s  scalable  SQL 
database,  clustered  transaction  processing  and  dis¬ 
tributed  messaging  and  object  management  envi¬ 
ronment. 

AD  SYSTEMS.  SOFTWARE  OBJECTS 

The  Cyber$ell  ad  sales  system  previewed  at  last 
year’s  Nexpo  will  be  the  first  Genera  product  to 
ship.  It  is  to  be  installed  at  Australian  shopper  pub¬ 
lisher  Melbourne  Trading  Post  later  this  year.  Mar¬ 
keted  as  a  full-function  ad  system,  Cyber$eU’s 
optional  business  system  modules  complete  the 
system,  combining  ad  selling  and  accounts-receiv- 
able  functions. 

For  its  part,  SB  is  putting  mid-maiket  Cyber$ell’s 
(See  Partners  on  page  110) 


The  Cyber  Sell  ad 
sales  system, 
previewed  at  last 
year’s  Nexpo,  will 
be  the  first  Genera 
product  to  ship 
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Front  pages  to  web  pages. 
Video  to  virtual.  The  world's 
media  count  on  one  source. 
Reuters.  1 50  years  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  journalism  com- 
'bined  with  the  latest  m 
technology. 

Whether  you  ruM-d  it'xi, 
photos,  vid(>u  1)1  I II  )(ii )( :i,  il 
data  ti)i  your  I  H  )i  I  It ;  I  ( )wi ) 
p.ipi'i  til  yuiii  ni.'w  litjiuf 
p.ipt;,  (JO  with  tht>  ItMtIci 
1 )  with  Routi'r  S.  ”  . 


call  l-800^246-3?qi 


nternet  address:  www.online.reuters.com 
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BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

U.  S.  CyberNews 
Connection 


U.S.  newsroom  to  use  Cybergraphic  Sys- 
ems’Vew,  Windows-based  Genera  software  com- 
»rises  the  eight  workstations  at  News  Ltd.’s  New 
'brk  bureau,  which  accesses  the  system  in  Sydney 
t  the  Australian  arm  of  Rupert  Murdoch’s  News 
xjrp. 

ll^  Though  bureau  chief  Peter  Atkinson  said  “we  do 
have  our  own  private  desk”  in  the  CyberNews  sys¬ 
tem,  he  called  Microsoft  Word  “our  basic  writing 
tool.”  Staffers  work  from  desktop  PCs  or  on  note¬ 
book  computers  with  modems  that  dial  into  the 
bureau,  which  is  connected  by  a  dedicated  ISDN 
line  to  the  newsroom  in  Syd¬ 
ney. 

The  medium-bandwidth 
telcom  line  allows  reporters 
to  look  through  CyberNews 
directories  in  Sydney,  where 
the  software  is  installed.  The¬ 
oretically,  said  Atkinson,  the 
bureau  might  someday  be 
able  to  view  made-up  pages, 
but  that’s  not  necessary,  and 
for  now  most  copy  flows  only 
one  way. 

“CyberNews  was  chosen 
bureau,”  said  News  Ltd.  copy 
process  project  manager  Peter  McGuiness,  “because 
it  fits  into  the  Wmdows  enviroiunent,”  giving  the 
remote  staffers  their  own  local  network,  access  to 
Sydney  “as  if  they  were  sitting  here”  and  the  ability 
to  run  any  off-the-shelf  applications. 

Most  bureau  stories,  Atkinson  explained,  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  Word  and  copied  to  a  clipboard.  The  reporter 
then  logs  into  CyberNews,  creates  a  story  file  and 
designates  a  destination  desk,  then  pastes  the  copy 
created  in  Word  into  the  CyberNews  file. 
CyberNews  justifies  the  copy  and  confirms  its  stor¬ 
age. 

“We  can  carbon  copy  it  out  of . . .  Sydney  to  any 
of  the  newspapers  for  which  we  write,”  said  Atkin¬ 
son. 

Word  provides  its  own  word  count,  spell  check 
and  other  helpful  features,  but  Atkinson  said 
CyberNews  “doesn’t  recognize  some  commands”  in 
Word. 

He  said  such  problems  are  minor.  Because 
CyberNews  drops  quotation  marks  in  Word,  for 
instance,  ref>orters  run  a  search-and-replace  routine, 
substituting  another,  recognizable  symbol  before 
transmitting  completed  stories. 

The  workstations  also  run  Fleet  Street’s  News- 
Hound  software,  which  browses  the  wire  services. 


“It’s  a  smart  little  system,” Atkinson  remarked,  not¬ 
ing  that  reporters  can  create  personal  baskets  that 
automatically  cull  certain  types  of  stories  from  three 
wires,  and  they  can  instruct  NewsHound  to  alert 
them  to  store  or  print  certain  incoming  material. 
They  also  can  write  in  files  brought  in  from  News- 
Hound  or  cut  and  paste  wire  copy  from  the  News- 
Hound  window  into  Word. 

McGuiness  said  NewsHound  stores  all  incoming 
wire  copy  for  a  preset  number  of  days  in  three  sep¬ 
arate  areas  on  a  server.  Users  select  the  wires,  story 
categories  or  key  words  and  NewsHound  reads,  sifts 
and  indexes  incoming  stories. 

Searches  can  be  run  on  the  entire  stored  data¬ 
base.  Especially  useful  to  reporters  away  on  assign¬ 
ment,  the  system  can  monitor  the  wires  for  speci¬ 
fied  subjects  and  save  any  relevant  material. 

“We’ve  only  had  this  system  since  February,” 
when  it  replaced  “an  antiquated  Burroughs  system,” 
said  Atkinson.  “It  was  a  madhouse”  dealing  with  that 
late-1960s  system,  added  communications  manager 
Phil  Hopps,  who  noted  that  the  old  and  new  sys¬ 
tems  coexisted  for  a  couple  of  weeks  during  a  fairly 
smooth  transition.  (At  the  outset  of  a  project,  Hopps 
observes  two  rules:  install  twice  the  number  of  elec¬ 
trical  outlets  and  fex/modem/phone  jacks  that  plans 
call  for,  and  “never  train  a  person  more  than  he 
needs  to  know”  to  get  started.) 

With  the  original  system,  reporters  lugging  older 
laptops  in  the  field  could  do  no  more  than  write, 
then  dial  up  Sydney  directly  using  News  Corp.’s 
own  software. 

But  the  “reach-out”  feature  added  to  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  said  Atkinson,  “is  terrific  in  terms  of  doing  our 
day-to-day  jobs.”  The  software  gives  him  full  access 
to  his  bureau  PC  from  his  notebook  computer  via 
modem,  enabling  him  to  do  just  about  anything  in 
the  field  that  he  can  do  at  the  bureau  —  “as  though 
I  were  here  at  my  desk.” 

Among  the  few  functions  not  possible  is  access  to 
Nexis  or  other  modem-mediated  third-party  services 
because  the  desktop  PC’s  modem  is  ahead)'  busy 
talking  to  the  reporter’s  notebook.  But  because  the 
networiced  desktop  PCs  are  also  hooked  to  the 
bureau’s  digital  line  to  Sydney,  reporters  can  activate 
the  connection  on  that  desktop  PC  remotely 
through  the  reach-out  feature  loaded  into  their  note¬ 
books,  giving  them  access  to  the  CyberNews  system 
from  any  wired  or  wireless  phone. 

Cybergraphic  handled  the  communications  set¬ 
up  from  Sydney,  said  Hopps,  who  watches  over  the 
ISDN  connection  at  his  end,  as  well  as  the  bureau’s 
(See  CyberNews  on  page  74) 


Rupert  Murdoch- 
owned  News 
Ltd.  's  New  York 
bureau  is  the  first 
newsroom  in  this 
country  to  use  it 
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•  After  J u ly  1st: 
you'Ll  never  use  second-class 
:  mail  agai  n  . 


On  July  1,  second-class  mail  will  be  renamed  Periodicals. 
From  then  on,  the  more  efficiently  you  prepare  your  mail, 
the  less  it  could  cost  to  mail. 


Call  1  800  THE  USPS,  Ext.  2008,  for  your  free  Max  It 
guide  today.  And  get  ready  to  Max  It  starting  July  1. 

Visit  our  web  site  at  http://www.usps.gov 


To  get  the  maximum  discounts,  just  Max  It— automate  your 
mail.  The  better  prepared,  the  bigger  the  discounts.  The 
best  rates  can  be  had  just  by  barcoding  and 
Carrier  Route  sorting.  Even  smaller  mailers 
For  the  new  value  In  have  the  chance  to  Max  It  by  taking  advantage' 
bMsinmmaii  of  co-mailing  opportunities. 

So  bid  adieu  to  second-class  mail.  And  welcome  Max  It^ 
opportunities.  "  ' 


UNITED  STATES 
POSTAL  SERVICE^ 
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BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


Women  Managing 
Production 


OR  ITS  FIRST  session  to  look  at  workplace  diversity, 
this  spring’s  America  East  newspaper  operations 
conference  in  Hershey,  Pa.,  examined  women’s  path 
■into  production  management,  as  well  as  the  obsta¬ 
cles  along  the  way  and  how  they  may  be  overcome. 

Before  an  audience  of  almost  60,  all  but  six  of 
whom  were  men,  a  panel  of  three  women  moder¬ 
ated  by  Suzanne  Bush,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Reporter,  related  their  own  and 
others’  career  experiences,  what  it  takes  to  move 
into  management,  and  what  newspapers  can  do  to 
recognize  and  assist  promising  women  candidates 
for  production  management 
jobs. 

A  further  note  on  the  con¬ 
text  of  this  first  diversity  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  regional  confer¬ 
ence  and  trade  show:  All 
three  panelists  began  their 
careers  woridng  with  com¬ 
puters,  but  not  necessarily 
with  much  or  any  technical 
knowledge  related  to  pro¬ 
duction.  Also,  about  half  the 
audience  indicated  their 
papers  had  women  woridng 


America  East's 
diversity  session 
examines  women's 
experience  on  the 
manufacturing 
side  of  newspapers 


as  press  operators. 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  puts  together  the  annual  event,  did  not 
have  to  look  f^  for  its  panel.Trained  in  business  and 
information  systems,  Elizabeth  A.  Sholar  had  just 
been  named  publishing  systems  director  at  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers’  technology  office  in  suburban 
Pittsburgh. 

Sholar  had  worked  in  management  information 
systems  in  nearby  Allentown  at  Times  Mirror’s 
Morning  Call,  where  she  rose  to  prepress  director. 
Eariier  in  her  career,  she  was  involved  in  moving 
Chicago  Tribune  production  to  the  Freedom 
Center. 

As  the  others  would  confirm,  Sholar  credited  the 
advent  in  the  past  decade  of  standard  microcom¬ 
puters  as  a  mainstream  computing  platform  for  the 
large,  more  diverse  pool  of  workers  able  to  learn 
and  perform  today’s  production  tasks. 

Not  only  does  the  new  computing  environment 
mean  new  workers  will  not  need  the  same  experi¬ 
ence  on  newspaper-specific  publishing  systems,  said 
Sholar,  but  there  are  now  more  women  entering  the 
work  force  with  a  knowledge  of  computer  systems. 

Systems  that  evolved  from  desktop  publishing 
technologies  are  also  simpler  to  learn  and  use,  and 
recent  graduates  are  comfortable  with  the  Macin¬ 


tosh,  added  Antoinette  Franceschini,  production 
director  at  Gannett  Co.’s  News /owma/, Wilmington, 
Del. 

“That  pool  is  readily  available  to  us,”  she  said.  “We 
would  be  fools  not  to  take  advantage  of  that.” 

Franceschini  also  noted  that  because  much  heavy 
equipment  now  has  PC-based  controls,  newspapers 
should  start  seeing  more  women  in  their  back  shop 
operations.  Managers,  she  said,  should  encourage 
women  to  step  forward  whenever  a  pressroom 
position  is  open. 

In  a  career  that  began  as  a  data  input  operator, 
Franceschini  said  she  had 
been  “very  fortunate  because 
I  have  had  bosses  that  looked 
out  for  me.” 

By  helping,  mentoring  and 
prodding,  she  said,  those  man¬ 
agers  helped  keep  her  career 
on  track  —  something  she 
and  the  others  said  they 
would  like  to  see  practiced 
throughout  the  industry. 

“The  computers  have  defi¬ 
nitely  opened  the  doors,”  said 
Bette  L.  Greenwood,  who 
called  electronic  prepress  a 
“unisex”  environment.  “Close 
to  70%”  of  modem  compos¬ 
ing  room  functions  are  han¬ 
dled  by  women  at  her  papers, 
she  said,  adding  that  the  ratio 
remains  much  lower  else¬ 
where. 

Greenwood  runs  produc¬ 
tion  at  Main  Line  Times  in 
suburban  Philadelphia,  where 
she  is  responsible  for  four 
weeklies.  A  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  she  once  coordinated  in-house  publica¬ 
tions  for  a  community  health  center.  As  a  part-time 
worker  on  the  financial  side  13  years  ago,  she  said, 
a  key  factor  that  advanced  her  newspaper  career 
was  an  eagerness  to  learn  to  use  computers. 

That  led  to  managing  the  weeklies,  which  meant 
coordinating  information  from  three  satellite  offices 
to  meet  deadlines. 

But  even  in  prepress,  in  an  age  when  news  pho¬ 
tos  and  ads  are  digitally  delivered  and  processed  — 
computer  competence  and  production  know-how 
are  not  necessarily  the  same  thing.  Greenwood  said 
she’s  “never  seen  any  reason  why  women  can’t 
leam”  camera  work  and  plate  burning. 


Antoinette  Franceschini, 
production  director  at  Gannett 
Co.'s  News  Journal, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  noted  that 
because  much  heavy 
equipment  now  has  PC-based 
controls,  newspapers  should 
start  seeing  more  women  in 
their  back  shop  operations. 
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A  century  behind  us. 
A  millennium  ahead. 

At  The  Seattle  Times, 


- we're  celebrating  a  century 

of  serving  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  quality 
journalism.  The  years  go  by  but  tiie  goal  remains: 

L  to  (^er  the  most  complete,  most  interesting  most 
I  indispensable  journalism  around.  In  short,  to  be 
i  the  best  regional  newspaper  in  ^e  country. 

i  It  started  way  back  when... 

In  1896,  publisher  Alden  J.  Blethen  was  a 
risk-taker  determined  to  produce  a  quality 
-  newspawr  for  a  town  on  the  brink  of  explosive 
■  growth.  The  Times  was  the  definitive  source 


The  Suneh^  Times  on  sale  in 
1913,/eatimngan  ittustraHon  of 
A  Seat^.  N^t" 


■  More  sigr^candy,  it  sets  a  regional  standard 
for  credibility,  independence  and  intelligence 
in  news  gathering  and  presentation. 

In  recent  decades,  we've  won  scores  of 
national  awards  for  superior  journalism, 
including  five  Pulitzers.  No  other  local  media 
even  comes  close.  But  our  recognition  in  the  industry  comes 
not  from  seeking  awards,  but  from  pursuing  excellence. 
We're  committed  to  serving  the  Pacific  Northwest  with 
comprehensive  coverage  that  keeps  readers  informed, 
helps  them  make  decisions,  links  them  to  other  people 
and  forms  of  communication,  and  ultimately 
'  enriches  their  community  life. 

As  we  reflea  on  100  years  of  quality  journalism. 
The  Times  looks  ahead  with  renewed  enthusiasm  to  the 
challenges  of  the  next  millennium.  We've  been  around  long 
enough  to  know  that  when  you  focus  on  the  future,  you 
aeate  a  past  worth  remembering. 


^  Boardmar.  and  reporters  Bitt  Dietrieh.  Mary  Ann  Ctrim 

^  1 990  Pulitzer for  f^itioHal  Reporting  on  Ike 
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Ten  Tips  To  Promote  Diversity 


The  following  list  was  distributed  at  America  East’s  first 
diversity  session,  which  focused  on  women  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  department. 

Clear  a  path.  Reach  out  to  local  schools  and  colleges.  Offer 
to  help  them  develop  curricula  that  are  relevant  to  your 
needs. 

Be  flexible.  Consider  offering  flextime,  which  would  enable 
women  to  work  around  family  schedules. 

Reward  commitment.  If  you  don’t  already  offer  tuition  reim¬ 
bursement  for  relevant  courses  (computer 
networking,  graphic  design,  etc.),  try  it. 

Provide  security.  Make  sure  offices  are  secure,  so  women 
will  feel  more  comfortable  working  later  shifts  when  fewer 
people  are  around. 

Day  care.  See  if  you  can  make  arrangements  with  providers 
in  the  area,  to  create  a  less  stressful  situation  for  women 
who  have  small  children. 

Benefits.  Review  company  benefit  plans. Are  there  opportu¬ 


nities  for  unpaid  leaves  to  care  for  aging  parents  or  other 
family  members  who  require  care  for  extended 
illnesses? 

Network.  We  share  a  tendency  to  rely  on  the  people  we 
know.  Make  a  conscious  effort  to  create  and  cultivate  new 
sources  of  potential  staffers. 

Train,  mentor,  support.  Make  sure  new  employees  are  not 
intimidated  by  their  differences.  Create  a  “buddy  system”  to 
help  them  over  the  rough  spots. 

Clarify  your  commitment.  It’s  easy  for  people  to  misunder¬ 
stand  your  efforts  to  diversify.  They  may  see  it  as  a  form  of 
affirmative  action,  and  fear  that  competition  for  promotions 
will  be  based  on  factors  other  than  quality  of  woik. 

Accept  what  comes  with  doing  something  different.  It’s  a 
challenge  to  commit  to  seeking  different  pathways  to  suc¬ 
cess.  A  desire  to  create  a  more  diverse  staff  comes  with  a 
number  of  accommodations.  If  you  anticipate  them,  plan  for 
them  and  recognize  them  as  positive  rather  than  punitive; 
you  may  find  that  they  make  your  whole  team  stronger. 


Acquiring  those  other  skills  and  a  broader  under¬ 
standing  of  the  production  process  is  even  more 
important  for  the  future  manager.  Sholar  said  that 
before  women  are  dropped  into  management  slots, 
they  must  be  given  some  chance  to  acquire  skills 
and  experience  in  areas  to  which  they  would  not 
ordinarily  or  traditionally  be  exposed. 

HOSPITABLE  ENVIRONMENT 

Opportunities  to  learn  and  do  more  represent  a 
big  part  of  job  satisfaction  for  motivated,  even  ambi¬ 
tious,  employees.  But  a  workplace  that  cultivates 
prospective  managers  from  among  its  own  diverse 
staff  should  be  more  active  in  creating  an  atmos¬ 
phere  that  accommodates  that  diversity  and  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  growth. 

Panelists’  remarks  suggested  that  while  opportu¬ 
nity  is  good,  training  is  better.  Greenwood  urged 
employee  training,  cautioning  managers  not  to  let 
staffers  become  bored.  And  while  they  agreed  that 
exposure  to  different  jobs  is  a  good  idea,  so  is  net¬ 
working  with  those  who  do  them.  Franceschini 
went  further,  recommending  that  employees  be 
given  some  clout  both  inside  and  outside  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

“To  diversify,  you  have  to  make  people  aware  of 
what  the  opportunities  are,”  said  Greenwood. 

That  applies  not  merely  to  particular  job  open¬ 
ings  and  existing  employees,  but 
also  to  the  whole  newspaper 
business  and  the  general  popula¬ 
tion,  because  people  only  do 
what  they  know  about,  said 
Greenwood. 

And  because  much  of  what 
they  know  of  the  work  world  is 
picked  up  from  sources  other 
than  businesses  themselves  (fam¬ 
ily,  friends,  school).  Greenwood 
said  newspapers  interested  in 
diversifying  their  work  forces 
should  establish  some  presence 


in  local  schools  and  participate  in  such  events  as 
career  days. 

Though  not  directly  related  to  particular  skills  or 
enhanced  understanding  of  the  production  process 
and  the  business,  flexible  scheduling  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  that  management  can  do  to 
create  a  hospitable  environment  for  a  diverse  staff, 
according  to  the  panelists.  Because  it  can  make  a  big 
difference  with  respect  to  employees’  child-care 
needs,  it  is  of  particular  value  to  many  women. 

Greenwood  noted  that  the  ability  to  extend  flex¬ 
time  options  to  staffers  will  depend  on  the  nature  of 
each  operation  within  production.  She  also  pointed 
out  that  security  also  may  become  an  issue  with 
flextime  if  an  employee  is  woiking  alone  at  odd 
hours. 

Telecommuting  adds  another  dimension  to  flexi¬ 
bility,  so  that  even  when  schedules  cannot  change,  a 
job  can  sometimes  shift  from  the  woikplace  to  the 
home,  if  necessary. 

VJlth  a  new  front-end  svstem  enabling  her  paper 
to  take  advantage  of  telecommuting  capabilities. 
Bush  said  anyone  considering  new  technologies 
should  look  beyond  doing  the  same  jobs  faster  and 
better  and  ask  how  they  might  be  done  differently 
and  what  other  things  also  can  be  done. 

In  regard  to  telecommuting,  Sholar  pointed  out 
that  managers  will  have  to  figure  out  how  telecom¬ 
muters  are  paid  and  how  their 
woik  flow  will  be  managed  in  a 
tight  production  window. 

Though  woik  scheduling  may 
be  made  flexible  for  staff,  man¬ 
agers  themselves  must  be  flexible 
to  meet  the  demands  of  woric. 
Sholar  urged  prospective  man¬ 
agers  to  “be  realistic”  and  forget 
any  naive  expectations  of  work¬ 
ing  nine-to-five  days. 

“You  have  to  acknowledge  that 
the  production  environment 
(See  Women  on  page  109) 


“The  computers 
have  definitely 
opened  the  doors,” 
said  Bette  L 
Greenwood,  who 
called  electronic 
prepress  a  “unisex” 
environment 
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GossNewsliner. 

Making  news  into  the  21st  century. 


From  banner  headlines  to  bottom  lines,  the  Goss*  Newsliner™ 
delivers.  Our  revolutionary,  patented,  positive-feed  keyless  inker  rede¬ 
fines  “keyless”  in  quality,  faster  start-up,  reduced  waste,  and  reliability. 

Goss  positive-feed  keyless  will  become  an  industry  standard  with 
its  significant  productivity  and  cost  advantages.  It  delivers  quick 
makeready  through  swift  job  set-up.  Faster  saleable  copies  and  less 
start-up  waste  than  conventional  keyless.  Elimination  of  ink  control 
and  ink  density  presetting  systems.  No  adjustments  during  the  run. 
And  no  wash-up.  All  of  these  benefits  can  decrease  operating 
expense.  That’s  great  news  for  your  bottom  line. 

The  “secret”  is  our  patented  positive-feed  digital  keyless  inker. 
Passive  keyless  systems  use  patterned  anilox  rollers  with  cells  that 
need  to  be  “scraped"  for  uniform  ink  volume.  Simply,  this  cannot 


provide  day-to-day  consistency.  Goss  positive-feed  keyless  changes 
all  that.  Four  planetary  gear  pumps  per  couple  extrude  ink  precisely 
and  maintain  ink  density  that  surpasses  conventional  two-form 
inkers.  The  system  also  has  a  small  reservoir  with  automatic  level 
monitoring  and  a  “shade”  or  trim  control  for  adjustments.  Non-printing 
area  ink  is  removed  by  a  scraper/auger  assembly  for  recirculation. 
And  no  special  inks  are  required  with  Goss  positive-feed  keyless. 

Goss  Newsliner.  It  makes  everything  else  old 
news.  Goss  Graphic  Systems,  USA.  708-850-5600. 

Fax:  708-850-6641 .  Agents  worldwide. 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Orlando  Cleanup 
Set  To  Begin 


Ground  water 
contamination 
attributed  to 
Orlando  Sentinel 


JP  OF  THE  downtown 
),  Fla.,  ground  water  contam- 
inatioil  attributed  to  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  wiU  begin  within  a  few 
weeks. 

The  newspaper  and  the  Florida 
lent  of  Environmental  Pro- 
Tection  earlier  this  year  reached 
agreement  on  how  to  proceed  with 
the  cleanup  of  some  67  million  gal¬ 
lons  of  ground  water. 

Under  this  agreement,  the  Sentinel  will  clean  up 
the  largest  of  three  “plumes”  of  contaminated  water, 
with  the  state  and  city  splitting  responsibility  for  the 
other  two  plumes,  said  newspaper  spokesman  Jim 
DeSimone. 

The  Sentinel  will  pay  the  largest  share  for  the 
cleanup,  said  DeSimone,  who  declined  to  estimate 
the  cost.  He  said,  however,  that  it  would  not  be  a 
“material”  amount. 

Ironically,  it  was  the  Sentinel's  own  journalists 
who  broke  the  story  that  downtown  Orlando’s 
ground  water  was  contaminated  by  trichloro¬ 
ethylene,  or  TCE.  At  some  sites,  inspectors  for 
Florida’s  DEP  found  concentrations  of  TCE  that 
were  as  much  as  24,000  times  the  permissible  levels 
for  drinking  water. 

Though  its  use  now  is  severely  restricted,TCE  is  a 
solvent  that  was  once  used  by  newspapers  and 
other  manufacturers  as  a  metal  degreaser. 

The  U.S  Environmental  Protection  Agency  now 
classiliesTCE  as  a  “probable”  carcinogen  for  humans. 
Ingestion  can  cause  vomiting,  abdominal  pain,  liver 
damage  or  unconsciousness. 

According  to  a  1994  Florida  DEP  report,  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  used  TCE  between  1978  and  1981. 

But  the  newspaper  was  not  the  only  downtown 
business  using  TCE.  Geraghty  &  Miller  Inc.,  Reston, 
Va.-based  environmental  consultants  hired  by  the 
newspaper,  identified  some  65  businesses  —  rang¬ 
ing  from  a  trophy  manufacturer  to  a  steam  laundry 
—  that  used  TCE  or  a  similar  solvent  commonly 
known  as  PCE. 

Based  on  that  report,  the  Sentinel  had  argued  that 
much  of  the  ground  water  contamination  under  its 
own  property  had  migrated  from  other  pollution 
sources. 

In  the  five  years  since  its  discovery,  the  contami¬ 
nation  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  testing  — 
as  well  as  regulatory,  legal  and  political  wrangling 
among  the  state,  city,  newspaper  and  other  down¬ 
town  businesses. 

Various  proposals  for  financing  of  the  cleanup  — 


including  creation  of  a  special  tax¬ 
ing  district  —  were  floated,  but 
foundered  because  it  was  so  hard  to 
identify  who  was  responsible  for 
the  pollution. 

For  instance,  extensive  testing  of 
the  so-called  Plume  B  failed  to 
establish  clearly  where  the  contam- 
ination  had  come  from.This  March, 
the  Florida  DEP  officially  con¬ 
cluded  it  could  not  identify  the  polluter  or  polluters. 

The  state  itself  agreed  to  clean  up  Plume  B  and 
the  city  of  Orlando  agreed  to  finance  cleanup  of 
Plume  C,  which  Florida  environmental  officials 
believe  was  polluted  by  PCE  from  a  now-defunct 
steam  laundry. 

The  Sentinel  will  bear  the  cost  of  cleaning  up 
Plume  A  under  the  agreement. 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

On  The  Block 

STRUGGLING  AFTER  two  bankruptcies  and 

iorous  downsizing,  AM  International  is  consider- 
putting  all  or  part  of  its  company  up  for  sale. 
Intematioiud  officials  announced  last  month 
that  it  asked  financial  adviser  Bear,  Stems  &  Co.  to 
study  financial  and  strategic  alternatives,  including 
selling  its  remaining  subsidiaries,  or  the  entire  com¬ 
pany. 

Earlier  this  year,  AM  sold  three  subsidiaries  in 
Eurof>e  at  a  loss.  In  1995,  it  eliminated  subsidiaries  in 
Germany  and  Australia.  Closer  to  home,  the  com¬ 
pany  sold  its  headquarters  and  flagship  factory  in 
Mt.  Prospect,  Ill.,  and  moved  to  mote  modest  quar¬ 
ters  in  nearby  Rosemont. 

AM  underwent  bankruptcy  reorganizations  in 
1981  and  1993.  In  an  April  16  filing  with  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission,  AM  said  it  was 
negotiating  to  loosen  some  restrictions  on  the 
revolving  credit  agreement  that  ties  spending  to 
income  goals. 

It  said  “current  projections  indicate  that  the  com¬ 
pany  may  not  meet  future  income-related  restrictive 
financial  covenants.” 

AM  also  disclosed  in  the  filing  that  it  had  a  loss  of 
$12.9  million  on  sales  of  $177.4  million  in  the  first 
half  of  its  current  fiscal  year.  A  year  ago,  the  com¬ 
pany  showed  a  $2.4  million  profit  on  ^es  of  $239 
million. 
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finishing  room  crow  drove  themselves 
to  find  ont  Mtat  happens  to  their  paper. 


They're  the  ones  who  roll,  wrap,  label  and  load  the  newsprint  that's 
shipped  from  our  mill  in  Kapuskasing.  And  they  wanted  to  know  what 
happens  next. 


So,  fifty  of  them  got  together  and  in  four  separate  groups,  on  their  own 
time,  drove  the  ten  hours  to  Toronto  to  visit  two  major  customers' 
pressrooms.  All  this  to  better  understand  their  customers'  operations  and  find  ways  to  improve 
on  the  product  that  leaves  the  mill. 

It  prompted  someone  in  the  pressroom  to  say,  "I  didn't  know  they  still  made  people  like  that." 

They  still  do.  People  who  care.  People  committed  to  doing  their  best  for  their  customers,  and  for 
their  company.  They  work  for  Spruce  Falls,  building  their  own  future.  And  to  keep  up  with 
them,  you've  got  to  go  a  step  further. 

Or  in  this  case,  an  extra  five  hundred  miles. 


Quality  Newsprint  &  Gfoundwood  Specialty  Papers 


Spruce 
Falls  Inc. 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
P.O.  Box  100 
KapuskasinjJ,  Ontario 
Canada  PSN  2Y2 
US:  1  800  387  3012 
Can.:  1  800  387  S423 
Fax :  (705)  337  9709 


MARKETING  &  SALES 
70  York  Street,  Snlte  1720 
Toronto.  Ontario 
Canada  M5J  1S9 
Tel.:  (416)  864  1980 
Fax:  (416)864  1979 
US /Can.:  1  800  565  3021 


BY  ROBERT  J.  SALGADO 

Beyond 

The  Darkroom 


T  WAS  ONCE  conventional  wisdom  among  joumal- 
iots  that  the  way  into  management  was  through  the 
copy  desk,  and  the  ability  to  write  a  good  headline 
fiKt  was  the  touchstone.  Now,  photographers  have 
dfecovercd  that  they,  too,  can  run  the  newsrooms 
they  used  to  just  visit. 

In  fact,  Ralph  Langer,  who  started  out  as  a  news 
photographer  and  rose  to  executive  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  believes  visual  skills  are  as 
important  to  a  news  executive  these  days  as  word 
skills. 

“You  either  have  to  have  them,  or  you  have  to 
hire  someone  who  has  them 
and  make  them  important  in 
your  organization,”  he  said  in 
an  interview. 

In  one  indication  of  the 
importance  of  photo  man¬ 
agers,  the  Associated  Press 
recently  annointed  executive 
photo  editor  Vin  Alabiso  with 
the  additional  title  of  vice 
president,  making  him  the 
first  photo  exec  the  news 
agency  ever  named  vice  pres¬ 
ident.  Since  returning  to  AP  in 
1990  from  the  Boston  Globe, 
where  he  was  director  of  pho¬ 
tography,  Alabiso’s  photo  staff 
has  nabbed  a  Pulitzer  Prize  every  year  except  one. 

Carolyn  Lee,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  is  one  of  those  someones.  She  is  not  a 
photographer.  But  as  a  page  designer  and  photo  edi¬ 
tor,  she  has  fought  the  battle  for  strong,  meaningful 
pictures  almost  from  tlie  start  of  her  career.  Now 
she  has  a  place  on  the  masthead  and  power  over 
words,  as  well  as  pictures. 

Ironically,  the  “Gray  Lady  of  43rd  Street,”  as  the 
Times  is  sometimes  called,  was  also  where  Gary 
Haynes,  recently  retired  assistant  managing 
editor/graphics  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  devel¬ 
oped  his  much  copied  approach  to  the  managing  of 
a  newspaper  photo  department,  an  approach  that 
puts  pictures  on  equal  footing  with  words. 

Haynes  worked  as  a  photographer  and  photo 
manager  for  United  Press  International  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Times  in  1969  as  national  photo  editor. 
There  he  worked  with  Gene  Roberts,  then  national 
editor,  on  what  Haynes  remembers  as,  “Assignment 


Salgado,  a  former  newspaper  photographer,  is  a 
freelance  photographer  and  writer  based  in 
New  Hope,  Pa. 


America,  a  story  a  day  that  rarely  used  more  than 
two  pictures,”  Haynes  said.  For  this,  he  could  call  on 
18  photographers  around  the  country. 

Five  years  later,  Roberts,  who  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Inquirer  in  1972,  lured  Haynes  to 
Philadelphia,  from  his  post  as  photo  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  with  the  promise  of  com¬ 
plete  autonomy. 

Autonomy  meant  the  photo  staff  “controlled 
assignments,  editing,  sizing,  scaling  and  play”  of  pic¬ 
tures,  Haynes  recalled  in  an  interview  at  his  Philadel¬ 
phia  town  house. 

Because  of  his  special  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Roberts,  after  all 
the  editors  had  pitched  their 
stories  at  the  daily  editorial 
meeting  and  left,  Haynes 
stayed  behind  to  suggest  what 
pictures  should  be  used  and 
how,  he  said. 

At  the  Inquirer,  Haynes 
abolished  the  concept  of 
photo  as  a  service  depart¬ 
ment  whose  photographers 
could  be  assigned  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  advertising 
department  just  as  easily  as 
for  the  news  or  feature 
departments.  And  he  brought 
photo  editors  into  the  same 
room  with  the  photogra¬ 
phers. 

But  Haynes  never  wanted 
to  move  further  up  in  man¬ 
agement. 

“Being  assistant  managing 
editor  was  as  far  from  pho¬ 
tography  as  I  wanted  to  get,”  he  explained. 

Many  young  photojoumalists  today  reject  such 
limited  ambitions.  Mike  Smith,  one  of  the  photo  edi¬ 
tors  Haynes  trained  at  the  Inquirer,  is  now  director 
of  photography  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

“I’ve  always  thought  of  myself  more  as  a  journal¬ 
ist  than  just  a  photographer,”  he  said. 

Smith,  who  took  pictures  at  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  for  three  years  before  moving  to  the  Inquirer 
in  1983,  said  Haynes  “ran  a  good  show.  It  was  a  good 
place  to  learn  to  be  a  photo  editor.” 

At  the  Free  Press,  Smith  produced  entire  sections, 
including  selecting  stories  and  pictures,  overseeing 
their  display,  and  assuring  adequate  news  hole  —  in 
other  words,  managing  words  as  well  as  pictures. 

(continues) 


Some 
photographers 
are  breaking 
barriers  to  move 
from  the 
darkroom  to  the 
executive  office 


"Being  assistant  managing 
editor  was  as  far  from 
photography  as  I  wanted 
to  get." 

—  Gary  Haynes,  retired 
assistant  managing 
editor/graphics  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
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When  you're  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
your  film  had  better  share  your  vision. 

Photojournalism  demands  that  you  capture  life  with  absolute,  unfailing  accuracy.  Without  distortions.  And  without  losing  the  drama. 
The  question  is,  how  do  you  do  it?  The  answer,  for  thousands  of  photojournalists,  is  Fuji  film.  In  countless  situations,  Fujicolor  Super  G 
Plus  is  the  perfect  film.  Its  advanced  emulsion  technology  delivers  saturated  color  with  sharp  detail,  whether  you're  shooting  ISO  100, 

200  or  400.  You  can  even  get  exceptionally 
fine  grain  at  ISO  800.  And  Fuji  film  has 
even  better  storage  and  performance 
characteristics  than  ever  before. 

When  color  reversal  film  is  required, 
your  options  expand  even  further. 
Fujichrome  Velvia  will  give  you  saturated 
color  and  ultrafine  grain.  For  extremely  accurate  color,  there's  RDP  100.  And  Fujichrome  Provia  100  and  400  will  let  you  document  life 
in  enhanced  color  with  superior  neutral  tones,  all  in  excellent  detail,  even  in  shadows.  Fujichrotne  Professional  Films  display  excellent 
push/pull  characteristics,  and  they  can  be  developed  wherever  E-6  processing  is  available. 

If  you're  shooting  black  and  white.  Neopan  400  and  1600  will  also  give  you  maximum  detail  and  processing  con¬ 
venience.  And  all  Fuji  films  are  compatible  with  scanning  technology  and  come  in  convenient  20-roll  Pro  Packs.  No  one  can  say  what 
each  day  will  bring.  But  there  is  one  thing  you  can  counton.  , 

With  Fuji  film  in  your  camera,  you'll  be  bringing  back  the  truth.  Fujifilm.  A  new  way  of  seeing  things. 


For  more  information,  call  1  -800-800-3854.  Or  for  Fujifilm  on  CompuServe  ->  GO  FUJI.  ©1 996  FUJI  PHOTO  FILM  USA.  INC. 


San  Jose  Mercury  News  manag¬ 
ing  editor  David  Yamold,  another 
one  of  just  a  few  former  photogra¬ 
phers  who  is  running  an  entire 
news  operation,  sees  no  reason 
others  can’t  do  what  he  did. 

“Leadership  skills  don’t  neces¬ 
sarily  belong  to  people  that  prac¬ 
tice  a  particular  craft,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  admitting  that  few  photog¬ 
raphers  rise  to  top  newsroom  jobs. 

He  started  in  newspapers  taking 
pictures  for  the  Long  View  Daily 
News  in  Washington  and  then 
spent  a  year  as  an  Associated  Press 
photographer.  His  career  as  a  pic¬ 
ture  editor  took  him  to  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  in 
1981  to  San  Jose,  where  he 
became,  in  his  words,  “the  paper’s 
first  picture  editor.” 

Yamold’s  move  from  assistant 
managing  editor  of  graphics  to 
managing  editor  required  a  couple 
of  years  of  cross  training  on  the 
paper’s  copy,  city  and  news  desks, 
plus  stints  as  executive  news  editor 
a.m.,  assistant  managing  editor  p.m.,  and  deputy 
managing  editor. 

As  managing  editor,  he  said, “You  don’t  have  to  do 
everything  better  than  anyone  else,  but  you  have  to 
know  enough  to  manage  others  effectively.” 

Still,  he  observed,  the  odds  are  stacked  against 
photographers:  They  are  badly  outnumbered  by 
other  journalists  with  similar  ambitions. 

They  also  frequently  get  sidetracked  by  technol¬ 
ogy,  which  engulfs  photographers  in  ways  reporters 
couldn’t  grasp,  most  recently  in  the  shift  to  digital 
imaging. 

“If  you  decide  to  be  a  systems  editor,  you’re  not 
going  to  be  a  managing  editor,”  Yamold  explained. 

Langer,  tlie  Morning  News  executive  editor,  said 
his  experience  as  a  photographer  was  limited  to 
early  in  his  career,  mostly  on  small  newspapers 
where  he  also  functioned  as  a  reporter.  He  has  not 
worked  as  a  newspaper  photographer  since  taking 
a  desk  job  at  the  Free  Press,  although  he  still  does  a 
lot  of  photography  on  his  own  time. 

Langer,  who  describes  himself  as  “a  word  person 
who  has  visual  sensibilities,”  worked  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  Journal  Herald  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Everett, Wash., i/eraW  before  going  to  Dal¬ 
las  in  1981  as  managing  editor  and  moting  to  the 
exec  spot  two  years  later. 

Langer,  who  overhauled  photo  operations  at  the 
Morning  News,  says  photographers  should  be 
involved  from  the  beginning  of  the  reporting 
process,  including  the  planning  that  precedes  news 
gathering  —  instead  of  being  brought  in  at  the  end. 

Carolyn  Lee  of  the  New  York  Times  agrees  that 
photography  has  to  be  a  part  of  news  gathering,  not 
just  illustration  for  it. 

Sometimes  photographers  lack  the  ability  to 


describe  their  pictures  and  need  an 
editor’s  help,  she  said,  adding,  “Word 
people  are  driven  nuts  when  you 
say  a  picture  should  be  used 
because  it’s  a  wonderful  picture.” 
Lee,  who  sees  herself  as  a  pho- 
5  tographer’s  ally,  says  she  succeeds 
3  as  the  head  of  the  photo  depart- 
w  ment  because  of  her  “feeling  for 
g  pictures”  and  because  the  photogra- 
m  phers  “could  talk  to  me.” 

Z!  She  joined  the  Times  in  1978  as  a 
>  copy  editor  after  designing  pages  at 
g  the  Loiusville  Courier-Journal  and 
o  before  that  at  the  Houston  Post.  At 
the  Times,  she  moved  to  assistant 
national  editor,  photo  editor  and 
now  assistant  managing  editor  and 
part  of  a  four-person  Page  One 
team. 

At  least  one  photographer  has 
moved  all  the  way  to  publisher  — 
no  family  strings  attached. 

William  Brown  was  publisher  of 
the  Royal  Oak,  }Mch., Daily  Tribune 
from  1982  to  1984  and  of  a  weekly 
group  in  suburban  Philadelphia. 

He  then  put  his  publishing  skills  to  work  for  the 
union:  converting  a  strike  paper  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
the  Citizens’  Voice,  into  a  for-profit  enterprise  in 
which  the  employees  own  stock. 

Now,  he  is  putting  the  same  skills  to  work  on  the 
strike  paper  in  Detroit,  where  the  Guild  is  involved 
in  a  bitter  strike  against  the  Free  Press  and  Detroit 
News. 

Brown  started  out  as  a  photographer  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  International  News  Photo  in  1949  fresh  out 
of  high  school,  but  was  soon  laid  off  to  make  way  for 
returning  veterans,  he  recalled.  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  made  him  a  photographer  in  1962.  He 
became  active  in  the  Guild,  and  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  local.  While  representing  workers  at 
other  newspapers,  he  got  to  know  Ralph  IngersoU 
II,  who  was  woridng  at  one  of  his  father’s  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Years  later,  after  Brown  had  become  an  interna¬ 
tional  Guild  representative  and  after  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  strike,  IngersoU  caUed  and  “made  me  an  offer  I 
couldn’t  refuse  —  a  lot  of  money,”  Brown  recaUed 
He  jumped  at  the  chance  to  run  IngersoU’s  weeklies. 

“You  have  to  know  about  financial  stuff,”  he  said 
of  his  experience  managing  for  a  chain.  “You  see  the 
problems  management  has.” 

In  seminars  he  gives  for  GuUd  organizers,  he  says, 
“Don’t  think  being  a  publisher  is  aU  Cadillacs  and 
country  clubs.” 

His  publishing  skills  have  been  invaluable  to  the 
strikers  in  Detroit  where  he  rented  a  buUding, 
bought  Macs,  QuarkXPress  and  arranged  for  the 
printing  of  300,000  copies  of  the  Detroit  Surulay 
Journal  at  two  printing  plants  in  Michigan. 

Like  Brown,  not  aU  photographers  who  go  into 
(See  Beyond  on  page  109) 


Carolyn  Lee,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  is  not  a 
photographer.  But  as  a  page 
designer  and  photo  editor,  she 
has  fought  the  battle  for  strong, 
meaningful  pictures  almost 
from  the  start  of  her  career. 
Now  she  has  a  place  on  the 
masthead  and  power  over 
words,  as  well  as  pictures. 


I 
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To  succeed  in  today’s  world,  you  need  more  than  partners,-  you  need  teammates  who  will  go  to 
the  extra  yard  on  your  behalf.  ■  .  .  • 


We  dp  that,  and  more.  In  fact,  for  years  the  industry  has  turned  to  us  to  see  the  future  o1  printing 
press  engineering  and  manufacturing  ...  from  our  ground-breaking  beltfess  reels  with  advanced  tension 

s'*  t 

systems  ...  to  our  pioneering  work  in  keyless  inking  for  anilox  offset  and  flexb  newspaper  presses  ...  to  our 
development  of  the  first  shaftless  newspaper  press  in  production  in  the  world. 

So  if  you're  in  the  market  for  a  newspaper  press,  join  the  team  that  for  nearly  two  centuries  has 


been  developing  less  complex,  more  economical  printing  press 


Seeing  is  Believing. 


solutions.  Team  with  us.  We’ll  make  you  stronger. 


To  see  how  we  can  make  your  team  stronger, 
come  see  us  at  booth  3000 


WEB  PRESS  DIVISION 

A  member  of  the 

Koenig  &  Bauer-Albert  Group 
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Maintaining 
Quality, Values 


S  NEWSPAPERS  INEVITABLY  move  into  the  elec¬ 
tronic  age,  the  importance  of  quality  and  of  main- 
litning  the  industry’s  core  values  remain  essential. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the  International  Fed- 
esttion  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ),  now  known 
as'Ae  World  Association  of  Newspapers,  several 
Amencan  newsmen  opined  on  the  subject. 

Washington  Post  publisher  and  board  Chairman 
Donald  Graham  pointed  out  that,  “There  isn’t  much 
question  that  to^y  —  with  a  communications  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  look  primitive  in  just  a  few  years  — 
people  do  want  to  get  information  on  PCs  that  they 
would  have  gotten  from 
newspapers  a  few  years  ago. 

“However,”  he  added,  “I 
believe  some  things  won’t 
change  in  the  migration  to 
electronic  news.” 

Good  journalists,  those 
with  “an  ear  and  a  heart  and  a 
brain  to  understand  a  bit 
more  about  the  story  and  put 
it  into  words  . . .  cannot  be 
summoned  into  being  by 
fiber-optic  lines  and  high¬ 
speed  modems.” 

While  Graham  said  he 
understands  that,  “There  is  a 
big  technological  and  regulatory  challenge  lacing 
every  medium,  and  [that]  coping  with  that  chal¬ 
lenge  is  the  critical  imperative  of  corporate  man¬ 
agement,”  he  added  that,  “Personal  history  compels 
me  to  insist  we  have  an  old  job  to  do,  and  our  com¬ 
munities  will  be  better  off  if  we  do  it  better. 

“Whatever  form  news  organizations  and  news 
media  take  in  the  future,  they  stUl  will  be  trying  to 
explain  an  impossibly  complicated  world  to  readers 
and  viewers,”  Graham  said.  “That  job  is  hard  regard¬ 
less  of  technology,  but  it  remains  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  responsibility.” 

Associated  Press  president  and  CEO  Louis  D.  Boc- 
cardi’s  remarks  followed  a  similar  line. 

Boccardi  noted  that  the  “new  news  technologies, 
if  pursued  with  an  awareness  of  the  editorial  values 
that  we  all  cherish,  can  serve  to  strengthen  and 
expand  the  traditional  horizons  of  newspapers.” 

Boccardi  said  he  believes  “that  newspapers  will 
survive,  unless  we  let  them  die.” 

“There  is  no  change  in  the  fundamental  mission  of 
the  newspaper  —  to  present  a  coherent  picture  of 
local  and  distant  events,  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  con¬ 
text  and  continuity,  at  times  to  entertain,  and  to  facil¬ 
itate  commerce  through  its  advertisements,”  he  said. 
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“I  believe  these  functions  will  endure.  The  new 
technologies  offer  new  ways  to  carry  them  out, 
even  as  print  endures.They  bring  new  players,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  bring  opportunities  for  newspapers 
as  well,”  Boccardi  remarked. 

“What  we  need  to  do  now  is  to  look  inward  at 
the  kind  of  newspapers  we  produce,  and  the  kind  of 
service  we  provide  to  our  readers,”  he  said.  “And 
then,  we  must  look  outward  to  see  what  the  new 
technologies  offer  us  to  improve  and  supplement 
the  traditional  newspaper  product.” 

Conceding  that,“With  so  many  other,  more  imme¬ 
diate,  sources  of  information 
available,  the  newspaper  can 
no  longer  be  expected  to 
offer  readers  the  first  word  on 
major  news  developments,” 

Boccardi  noted  that  it  never¬ 
theless  “has  a  unique  ability  to 
focus  and  explain  events,  to 
provide  explanations,  without 
which  the  rush  of  newer, 
faster  news  can  make  little 
sense.” 

The  AP  chief  also  warned 
against  online  promises  of 
providing  only  customized 
news,  as  requested  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

“A  public  exposed  only  to 
pre-programmed  subjects  will 
lack  the  elementary  informa¬ 
tion  needed  for  citizens  to 
exercise  their  responsibility 
in  a  democratic  society,”  he 
said. 

“It’s  not  hard  to  slip  from 
cyberspace  to  cyberchaos,” 

Boccardi  added.  “The  growing 
mass  of  information  must  be 
sifted  and  organized  and  put 
into  context  for  the  user,  whether  it’s  on  the  printed 
page  or  online,  and  that  means  applying  the  same 
traditional  professional  values  to  both  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  news.” 

Computers  also  “can  and  do  play  an  increasingly 
imprortant  role  in  the  editorial  process.”  he  said. 

“First,  think  of  the  changes  that  the  introduction 
of  the  computer  brought  to  your  newspapers. 

“And  now,  look  at  your  staffs  computer  not  just 
as  tools  for  writing  and  editing,  but  also  as  gateways 
to  masses  of  information  that  can  enhance  their 
reporting,”  Boccardi  added.  {continues') 


Newspapers 
urged  not  to 
forget  the 
industry's  core 
values  as  they 
move  into  the 
electronic  age 


"Whatever  form  news 


organizations  and  news  media 
take  in  the  future,  they  still 
will  be  trying  to  explain  an 
impossibly  complicated  world 
to  readers  and  viewers.  That 
job  is  hard  regardless  of 
technology,  but  it  remains  our 
most  important  responsibility." 

—  Donald  Graham, 
Washington  Post 
publisher  and  chairman 


Sorry... 

you  cant 
fingerpain 


No  ink  rub-off  is  just  one  of  the  many 
advantages  of  newspaper  flexo  printing. 

With  10,000,000  daily  and  12,000,000  Sunday  papers  printed 
on  FLEXO  many  publishers  already  know  about 
the  advantages  of  flexo  printing. 

Shouldn't  you? 

✓High  Quality  Color  ✓low  Paper  waste 
✓consistent  Quality 
✓Reduced  Production  Costs 
✓Environmentally  Friendly,  no  voc  Emissions 
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Miami  Herald  publisher 
and  Chairman  David  Lawrence 
commented  that,  “A  bright 
future  for  print  journalism 
should  be  built  on  newspa¬ 
pers  that  do  not  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  mimic  TV’s  fre¬ 
quently  superficial  theatrics. 

“Sensationalism  becomes 
boring,”  he  said.  “Can-you-top- 
this  journalism  ends  up  not 
being  journalism. 

“While  some  in  the  media 
wallow  in  this  muck,  we  must 
take  the  higher  road,”  he 
added. 

“In  today’s  worid  of  fre¬ 
quently  packaged  reality,  in  a 
time  when  incivility  is  so  fash¬ 
ionable,  a  newspaper  of  the 
highest  human  and  journalis¬ 
tic  values  will  be  needed 
more  than  ever.” 

The  real  challenge  for  news¬ 
papers  is  “facing  up  to  change,” 
Lawrence  commented,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  not  only  do  many 
people  in  the  industry  not  know  how  to  change,  but 
most  also  hate  to  do  it. 

While  there  is  reason  to  be  nervous  —  “Never 
have  there  been  so  many  competitors  for  a  share  of 
the  customer’s  time”  —  Lawrence  said  that  now 
more  than  ever  there  is  a  need  for  newspapers  of 
excellence. 

Those  criteria  for  newspapers  of  excellence,  he 
said,  are:  authoritative;  aggressive;  substantive; 
thoughtful;  compassionate;  interesting;  committed 
to  reflecting  the  full  community  in  print  and  pic¬ 
tures;  reaching  everyone  we  can;  helping  a  diverse 
people  respect  their  and  our  differences;  helping  a 
diverse  people  understand  what  they  and  we  have 
in  common;  and  contributing  to  a  real  sense  of  com¬ 
munity. 

“I  see  a  future  for  journalism  neither  simplistic 
nor  boosterish,”  Lawrence  continued.  “Journalism  as 
the  clear-eyed  friend,  willing  to  criticize,  unafraid  to 
praise,  urgent  in  a  search  for  solutions.  Journalism 
that  understands  the  necessity  of,  and  coimection 
with,  newspapers  in  a  democracy.  Journalism  that 
embraces  the  fundamental  values  that  shape  a  good 
life  and  a  good  community  —  truth-telling,  fairness, 
caring,  diversity,  goodwill  and  respect  toward  all. 

“I  see  a  future  where  people  continue  to  enter 
this  business  for  the  same  reasons  you  and  I  did  — 
for  ideals  of  public  service  and  the  quite  honorable 
desire  to  make  this  world  better,”  he  said. 

“I  see  a  future  for  newspapers  that  matter  in  peo¬ 
ple’s  lives.” 

When  the  leadership  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  set  out  to  “reinvent”  the  newspaper  several 
years  ago,  it  realized  it  needed  “to  produce  a  more 
relevant  newspaper  for  current  and  potential  sub¬ 
scribers,”  and  it  “had  to  create  the  capability  to  pro¬ 


“It's  not  hard  to  slip  from 
cyberspace  to  cyberchaos.  The 
growing  mass  of  information 
must  be  sifted  and  organized 
and  put  into  context  for  the 
user,  whether  it's  on  the 
printed  page  or  online,  and 
that  means  applying  the  same 
traditional  professional  values 
to  both  when  the  subject 
is  news." 

—  Associated  Press 
president  and  CEO 
Louis  D.  Boccardi 


vide  quality  color  reproduction  for  advertisers,  bet¬ 
ter  sectionalizing  and  more  zoning  availabilities  for 
target  marketing,”  explained  president  and  Publisher 
Alex  Machaskee. 

“We  knew  that  enhancing  our  core  product  was 
the  most  essential  component  of  our  strategy.  After 
all,  the  finest  facilities  and  technologies  in  the  world 
mean  nothing  unless  the  quality  of  the  content  is 
there,”  he  said. 

Thus,  he  said,  the  slogan  “Leadership  in  editorial 
excellence”  became  not  only  a  promotional  tag  line, 
but  also  an  attitude. 

The  Plain  Dealer  added  75  reporters  and  editors 
to  its  staff,  added  or  enhanced  numerous  editorial 
features  and  sections,  and  it  opened  bureaus  in  out¬ 
lying  counties  for  better  coverage  of  nearby  com¬ 
munities. 

The  newspaper  also  built  a  $200-niillion  plant, 
which  opened  in  1994,  and  changed  the  way  the 
newspaper  is  distributed. 

“As  proud  as  we  are  of  theTiedeman  [Production 
and  Distribution  Center]  facility,  we  know  that  shap¬ 
ing  the  future  requires  doing  much  more  than  build¬ 
ing  a  new  plant,”  Machaskee  added.  “That  is  why  we 
are  constantly  reinventing  and  fine-tuning  our  pri¬ 
mary  product  and  the  way  we  produce  and  distrib¬ 
ute  it.” 

Machaskee  noted  that  in  reinventing  itself,  “The 
Plain  Dealer  is  rediscovering  something  that  the 
best  community-oriented  newspapers  of  the  past 
knew  and  practiced  —  that  it  is  possible  to  be  an 
aggressive  watchdog  while  simultaneously  recogniz¬ 
ing  pride  and  achievement  in  a  community.” 

TTie  newspaper’s  goal,  he  said,  “is  to  create  an 
information  resource  that  competitors  cannot 
match  in  terms  of  breadth  and  depth.” 

Readers,  however,  are  not  the  only  constituency 
the  Plain  Dealer  is  focusing 
on. 

“In  our  effort  to  be  full-ser¬ 
vice  providers  and  to  develop 
mariceting  solutions  for  our 
advertisers,  we  are  offering 
new  options  that  go  beyond 
traditional  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,”  Machaskee  remarked, 
explaining  that  the  company 
is  working  on  developing 
Web  sites  for  advertisers. 

“At  the  Plain  Dealer,  our 
vision  of  the  future  is  very 
clear  —  the  newspaper  will 
remain  our  core  business  for 
as  long  as  we  can  foresee,”  he 
said. 

“Yet,  like  most  of  you,  we  are 
exploring  and  entering  new 
areas  to  meet  changing  needs 
and  a  changing  world.  Indeed, 
in  all  that  we  do,  we  are  acting 
to  shape  our  future  so  it  does 
not  become  necessary  to  react 
to  save  it,”  Machaskee  said. 


"A  bright  future  for  print 
journalism  should  be  built  on 
newspapers  that  do  not  feel 
compelled  to  mimic  TV's 
frequently  superficial 
theatrics.” 

— David  Lawrence, 
Miami  Herald  publisher 
and  chairman 
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A  Stitch  in-line  saves  time! 


In-line  Stitching  of  newspapers,  catalogs,  magazines  and  flyers  is  the 
most  economical,  the  fastest  and  cleanest  way  of  binding  a  product. 
MotterStitch  custom  designs  in-line  stitchers  for  all  types  of  web 
presses,  running  up  to  100.000  copies  per  hour,  stapling  from  8  to 
192  pages.  Minimum  center  distances  between  staples  is  75  mm. 


MotterStitch  stitchers  deliver 
these  important  benefits: 

•  Installs  in  a  variety  of  gravure,  flexo, 
and  offset  folders 

•  Allows  fast  changeover  between 
operating  modes 

(straight,  collect,  double  collect) 

•  Easy  to  operate,  load,  maintain 

•  Products  are  ready  for  customer 
directly  from  folder 

•  Staples  products  from  8  to  192  pages 
with  2, 4  or  6  stitching  heads 

•  Quickly  disconnected  for  removal 

•  Mechanically  or  independently  driven 


MORE  THAN  225  MOTTERSTITCH 

IN-LINE  STITCHERS  HAVE  BEEN 

ORDERED  FOR  INSTALLATION  IN 

THE  FOLLOWING  PRESSES: 

•  MAN-ROLAND 

Folders:  Colorman  30,  35, 40 
Uniman  2:3:2,  2:3:4 
Mediaman,  Geoman 

•  KOENIG  &  BAUER-ALBERT 

KBA  MOTTER 

Folders:  KF-80,  Commander  70 
Variable  3:2,  5:5, 7:7, 
A-500,  RF-160  3:2 

•  ROCKWELL 

GRAPHICS  SYSTEMS/GOSS 

Folders:  Metro,  Headliner  3:2 

Colorliner,  HT-70,  C-500, 
C-700,  Suburban,  UB  30 
Baker  Perkins  G14,  G16 
Urbanite 

•  SOLNA  WEB  INTERNATIONAL 

Folders:  F-36,  BAF-36,  F-40 

•  HEIDELBERG-HARRIS 

Folders:  MHO,  RBC-21,  2FJ 

TCF-60,  TCF-80,  Mini-Tab 

•  CERUTTI 

Folder:  5:4 

•  TENSOR 

Folders:  H-30,  H-50 

•  KING  PRESS 

Folder:  KF-8 

•  TOSHIBA 

Folders:  OA-TBO,  OA-2200 

•  TKS  (Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusho) 

Folder:  3:2 


^  Former  elevated  to 
accommodate  the 
installation  of  a  MotterStitch  stit¬ 
cher  for  straight  production 


wmc 

INFEEO, 


Basic  installation  for  stitching, 
straight,  collect  and  double 
collect  against  an  existing 
collect  cylinder. 


If  you  are  interested  in  in-line  stitching,  please 
visit  our  booth  #2607  during  the  NEXPO  Exhibition 


MotterStitch  co. 


P.O.  BOX  553  /  504  NORTH  MAIN  STREET 

LANOKA  HARBOR,  NJ  08734 

TELEPHONE:  609-693-6262  /  FAX:  609-693-9182 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Procurement  Cards 
And  Tax  Issues 


S  MORE  NEWSPAPERS  adopt  procurement  cards, 
liieir  naturally  cautious  purchasing  managers  are 
laeing  a  new  concern:  Will  these  cards  expose 
papers  to  a  host  of  unforeseen  tax  liabilities? 

It’s  a  question  many  industries  are  facing  as  pro¬ 
curement  cards  become  more  popular,  says  Colleen 
R  Lisduw,  director  of  product  development  and  mar¬ 
keting  forMsa  Purchasing  and  Corporate  Cards. 

“Businesses  are  asking,  will  purchasing  cards 
complicate  paying  sales  tax  and  use  tax  and  make  it 
a  nightmare?”  Lindow  said  at  the  39th  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management 
Association,  which  met  re¬ 
cently  in  Houston. 

Procurement,  or  purchas¬ 
ing,  cards  are  similar  to  per¬ 
sonal  or  corporate  credit 
cards  except  that  they  are  not 
used  for  travel  or  entertain¬ 
ment  —  and  they  permit  busi¬ 
nesses  to  place  extensive  con¬ 
trols  on  how  and  where  they 
can  be  used.  Visa  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Express  are  two  issuers 
who  are  aggressively  market¬ 
ing  the  cards. 

In  the  past  two  years,  newspapers  have  been  a 
strong  growth  area  for  procurement  cards  as  more 
purchasing  managers  have  been  sold  on  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  able  to  make  small  purchases  without 
the  added  expense  of  creating,  tracking  and 
accounting  for  a  purchasing  order. 

For  instance,  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel 
adopted  procurement  cards  after  a  study  of  its  pur¬ 
chasing  orders  revealed  that  fully  92%  of  all  checks 
written  were  for  amounts  under  $1,000.  All  those 
checks  combined,  however,  amounted  to  just  23% 
of  total  dollars  spent,  the  newspaper  calculated. 

But  procurement  cards  have  a  disadvantage,  too, 
when  it  comes  to  calculating  sales  or  use  taxes.  Only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  businesses  that  accept 
procurement  cards  —  about  5%,  issuers  say  —  pro¬ 
vide  receipts  or  bills  with  so-called  “Level  II”  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  sales  tax  paid  or  the  use  tax  owed. 

Lise  tax  is  the  tax  owed  by  residents  or  businesses 
of  a  state  with  sales  tax  on  purchases  made  out  of 
state.  Calculating  use  tax  can  be  a  complicated  mat¬ 
ter,  given  the  varying  rates  of  tax  on  different  pur¬ 
chases  as  well  as  the  numerous  exemptions  under 
federal  and  state  tax  laws. 

“With  requisitions  and  purchasing  orders,  it  was 
simple  [to  track  use  tax]  because  we  created  a  big 
paper  trail  and  we  looked  at  every  single  purchase,” 


Douglas  P  McCubbin,  a  senior  manager  at  the 
accounting  firm  KPM  Peat  Marwick  LLP,  told  the 
NPMA. 

Businesses  could,  of  course,  create  a  purchase 
order  for  every  mail  order  purchase,  but  McCubbin 
noted  tliat  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  pro¬ 
curement  cards. 

“If  your  tax  department  is  doing  a  line  item 
review  of  every  purchase,  yeah,  that’s  accurate.  But 
that’s  not  reengineering  —  that’s  just  doing  the  same 
thing  all  over  again.  And  it’s  not  practical,”  he  said. 

Similarly,  many  businesses  with  new  procurement 
cards  simply  bar  use  of  the 
card  for  mail  orders. 

Instead  of  doing  that,  how¬ 
ever,  McCubbin  urged  the 
newspaper  purchasing  man¬ 
agers  to  follow  the  examples 
of  companies  Visa  and  KPM 
Peat  Marwick  recently  identi¬ 
fied  as  “best  practices”  pro¬ 
curement  cards  users. 

These  businesses  devel¬ 
oped  estimating  tools  that 
studied  in  detail  the  history  of 
purchases,  identified  accurate 
samples  and  extrapolated  the 
amount  of  sales  or  use  tax 
owed  from  those  samples, 

McCubbin  said. 

Newspapers  are  at  a  good 
point  to  develop  those  mod¬ 
els  now,  McCubbin  suggested.  About  half  the  attend¬ 
ing  NPMA  members  indicated  their  newspapers 
have  the  cards,  and  most  have  had  them  for  about 
two  years  —  the  time  necessary,  McCubbin  said,  to 
develop  a  historical  model. 

Newspaper  purchasing  managers  should  involve 
their  tax  departments  in  developing  these  models 
—  and  understand  how  vital  the  estimating  will  be 
at  audit  time. 

“What’s  very,  very  important  to  this ...  is  to  say, 
let’s  think  ahead  three  years  from  now,  when  an 
audit  comes  in.  What  am  I  going  to  have  for  him  to 
sample?”  McCubbin  said. 

“That  auditor  will  want  to  go  beyond  the  details,” 
he  continued.  “You  should  have  the  sampling 
methodology  ready  for  his  examination.  The  worst 
thing  to  do  is  when  a  state  auditor  comes  in  and 
asks  how  do  you  handle  purchasing  cards  [is  for 
you]  to  say, ‘Well,  I  don’t  know,  we  do  this  and  that.’ 
So  the  auditor  says,  ‘Fine,  show  me  10,000  transac¬ 
tion  documents,’  ”  McCubbin  said. 


Auditor  says  they 
needn't  complicate 
sales  tax  Issue 
for  newspaper 
purchasing 
managers 
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EAE  EWERT  America  Electronics,  lid. 

869  Pickens  Industrial  Drive  NE,  Suite  12,  Marietta,  Georgia  30062 
ohone:  001  770/4210  774.  fax:  001770/4  210 731  ^ 


BY  ROBERT  J.  SALGADO 


Pain 

Relief 


EW!f!RPER  PHOTOGRAPHERS  STILL  develop  back 
proqjems  from  carrying  camera  bags,  but  these  days 
’s  tie  television  people  who  face  a  real  health  haz- 
Iccording  to  the  National  Press  Photographers 
iation. 

tographers  of  all  sorts  suffer  from  aching 
and  many  worry  about  aggravating  existing 
conditions,  even  though  it’s  been  a  long  time  since 
photographers  lugged  445y-5-inch  Speed  Graphics 
in  hard  cases  and  walked  with  a  list  —  even  without 
the  camera  case. 

Zoom  lenses  and  built-in  motor  drives  for  35-inil- 
limeter  cameras  have  helped 
reduce  the  bulk  and  weight 
photographers  have  to  carry 
on  their  shoulders. 

Charles  Curtis,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News-Tribune  staff 
photographer,  said  he  hurt  his 
back  in  a  childhood  fall,  and 
years  of  carrying  a  camera 
bag  slung  on  his  shoulder  has 
aggravated  the  condition. 

“I  told  the  company  about 
my  bad  back  and  they  bought 
me  a  Domke  jacket,”  he  said. 
“I’m  the  envy  of  the  other 
photographers.” 

Curtis  uses  a  camera  bag  to  carry 
equipment  to  his  car.  But  on  an  assign¬ 
ment,  he  carries  lenses,  film  and  other 
stuff  spread  around  in  the  pockets  of  the 
jacket  and  another  jacket  that  he  bought 
from  Kodak  for  $1(X). 

“It’s  a  lot  better  than  carrying  20 
pounds  on  one  shoulder,”  he  explained. 

The  last  time  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association’s  News  Photogra¬ 
pher  magazine  looked  into  back  pn)b- 
lems  among  newspaper  photographers 
was  in  a  1986  story  by  Chris  Germann, 
then  identified  as  a  student  at  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  article  cited  various  health 
problems  photographers  attributed  to 
carrying  heavy  camera  bags.  Besides  the 
usual  neck,  back  and  shoulder  problems, 
kidney  cancer  was  cited. 

Since  then,  NPPA  turned  its  attention 
to  TV  cameramen  and  women,  who  are 
also  represented  in  NPPA  and  whose 
equipment  is  usually  heavier  and  more 


Photographers 
are  learning  to 
avoid  the  chronic 
back  pain  often 
blamed  on  years 
of  toting  heavy 
camera  bags 


cumbersome  than  what  most  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers  carry. 

Among  those  quoted  in  the  1986  article  was  Cary 
Tolman,  now  retired  from  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer. 

“I  stopped  hurting  when  I  retired,”  Tolman,  who 
has  lost  a  kidney  to  cancer,  said  in  an  interview 
recently.  He  cautioned  that  he  was  not  at  all  sure  his 
health  problems  were  job  related. 

His  suspicion  is  based  on  the  former  habit  of 
slinging  his  camera  bag  across  his  body  from  left 
shoulder  to  right  side,  were  it  rode  over  his  right 
kidney.  The  arrangement  allowed  him  to  run  while 
on  assignment  without  the  bag  slipping  off  his 
shoulder  —  and  he  workd  that  way  for  years. 

Another  photographer  quoted  a  decade  ago.  Cliff 
Schiappa  of  the  Associated  Press,  complained  of 
pain  in  the  lower  neck  and  hip  and  attributed  the 
discomfort  to  his  daily  burden:  a  bag  of  cameras  and 
lenses. 

Schiappa  told  E&P  the  problems  have  gone  away 
as  he  and  his  colleagues  moved  away  from  bags  full 
of  camera  bodies  and  lenses  to  fewer  lenses,  thanks 
to  zoom  lenses,  carried  in  sjjecial  vests  and  fanny 
packs. 

Now  that  he  uses  a  digital  camera,  he  is  able  to 
work  without  a  second  camera  body.  He  leaves  a 
backup  film  camera  in  the  car. 

“We  were  not  carrying 
things  properly,”  Schiappa  said 
of  his  earlier  troubles.  “I 
changed  my  habits.”  He  said 
that  physical  exercise  helps 
ward  off  muscle  pain. 

Jean  Dixon,  a  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Reno  (Nev.) 
Gazette-Journal,  was  also 
interviewed  10  years  ago, 
when  she  said  her  right  shoul¬ 
der  was  two  inches  lower 
than  her  left. 

She  said  recently  that  she 
had  suffered  no  long-term 
effects  since  she  started  alter¬ 
nating  shoulders,  exercising 
and  using  a  fanny  pack 
around  her  waist. 

Jeff  Larsen,  a  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  and  assignment  editor 
for  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli 
(See  Pain  on  page  106) 


I  told  the  company  about  my 
bad  back  and  they  bought  me  a 
Domke  jacket.  I'm  the  envy  of 
the  other  photographers.” 

—  Charles  Curtis,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News-Tribune  staff 
photographer 


Salgado,  a  former  newspaper  photographer  and  editor,  is  a  freelancer  based  in  New  Hope,  Pa. 
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The  Fastest  stacker  In  the  west 
...or  East  ...or  North  ...or  south. 


Introducing  America's  first  stacker  with  4-way  discharge! 

Now,  there's  more  than  one  way  to  move  a  bundle.  TMSl's  new  Compass™  stacker 
features  convertible  eject  direction  (from  Wfest-East  to  North-South)  which  lets  you 
control  the  flow  of  production  without  major  changes  to  your  mailroom  layout. 
With  Compass  you've  got  360  degrees  of  flexibility  to  line  up  your  equipment  any 
way  you  want.  Plus,  there's  nothing  faster  on  the  market!  Compass  runs  a  full  10% 
faster  than  any  other  stacker. 

Compass  integrates  and  interfaces  perfectly  with  your  present  system.  And,  its 
Total  Mailroom  Support,  Inc.  ^  loaded  With  usef ul  and  functional  innovations  like  movable  controls,  dual  center  bar 
™  discharge,  and  more.  But  even  with  all  Its  extraordinary  features.  Compass  is  still 
competitively  priced.  Call  TMSI  today  for  complete  information  or  watch  Compass  in 
operation  at  NEXPO  '96  Booth  6214. 5205  west  161st  St  Brook  Park,  OH  44142 
216/267-7666  FAX:  216/267-9234 


lUUSl 


VENDOR  VIEWPOINT  ^  b y  b r ac  i  v vkkr 


State  Of  Digital 
Ad  Delivery 


Regional  AND  national 
advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  have  always  paid  to 
deliver  their  ads  to  all  but 
their  local  newspapers. 
Local  advertisers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
accustomed  to  having  ads  picked  up  by 
the  local  newspap>er. 

With  the  advent  of  digital  ad  delivery 
for  print,  regional  and 
national  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  have 
become  the  major 
users  of  such  delivery 
services,  primarily 
because  digital  delivery 
provides  a  lower-cost 
alternative  to  hard 
copy  delivery  methods 
previously  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  difficult  —  if  not 
impossible  —  to  per¬ 
suade  local  advertisers 
to  pay  for  digital  ad 
delivery  when  they  are 
accustomed  to  “free”  pickup  by  the 
newspapers. 

Since  most  newspaper  ads  are  local, 
digital  delivery  for  these  ads  will  only 
become  the  rule,  rather  than  the  excei> 
tion,  if  newspapers  can  see  sufficient 
return  on  the  investment  required  for 
them  to  provide  all  local  advertisers 
and  agencies  with  the  means  to  send 
ads  electronically  at  no  cost. 

If  a  return  on  the  investment  can  be 
earned,  it  will  come  from  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  reductions  to  newspapers’  inside 
costs,  outside  costs  related  to  delivery, 
and  other  overiiead  costs  now  incurred 
in  the  process  of  managing  the  delivery’ 
of  camera-ready  copy. 

Outside  costs  are  those  associated 
with  picking  up  ads  from  customers 


W  Brackett  Tucker  is  marketing  and 
sales  vice  president  at  Advertising 
Communications  International, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  developer  of 
software  for  digital  delivery  of 
advertising. 


and  bringing  them  to  the  newspaper. 
They  include  costs  of  newspaper-oper¬ 
ated  or  outsourced  courier  services, 
with  their  attendant  capital  and  person¬ 
nel  costs,  and/or  the  less  quantifiable 
but  still  significant  cost  of  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives’  time  spent  acting  as  couriers. 

Inside  costs  are  those  incurred  in  the 
time  between  an  ad’s  arrival  and  its 
readiness  for  the 
platemaking  process. 
These  include  the  peo¬ 
ple,  equipment  and 
space  required  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  ad,  log  its 
receipt,  move  it  through 
advertising  services  to 
production,  and  per¬ 
form  the  various  manu¬ 
al  operations  (trim, 
paste-up  or  scanning) 
required  to  ready  the  ad 
for  pagination. 

Overhead  costs  are 
those  involved  with  the 
people  and  time  con¬ 
sumed  answering  calls  between  the 
newspaper  and  the  advertiser/agency 
regarding  receipt  or  whereabouts  of  an 
ad,  tracing  ads,  and  the  like.  Lost  rev¬ 
enue  due  to  misplaced  ads  or  late  ads 
that  miss  courier  deadlines  also  con¬ 
tributes  to  overhead. 

What  are  the  comparable  costs  for 
equipping  all  ad-producing  customers 
of  a  particular  newspaper  with  the 
means  to  submit  their  ads  electronical¬ 
ly?  Several  elements  need  to  be  consid¬ 
ered; 

♦  Cost  of  computer  and  communica¬ 
tions  gear  and  telephone  lines  (analog 
and/or  ISDN)  required  to  handle  p>eak- 
time  traffic  over  several  lines  simultane¬ 
ously  with  minimum  busy  signals; 

♦  Parameters  set  up  to  log  transmis¬ 
sion,  forward  job  tickets  and  send  e- 
mail  upton  receipt  of  an  ad  to  parties 
with  a  need  to  know  (sales  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  account,  production,  ad  ser¬ 
vices,  etc.); 

♦  Ad  file  forwarding  parameters  set  up 
to  fit  into  the  newspapxfr’s  particular 


production  flow; 

♦  Assignment  and  training  of  newspa- 
pjer  pjersonnel  to  manage  the  system 
and  the  overall  digital  delivery  process 
it  supports; 

♦  License  to  cover  software  used 
within  the  newspaper,  as  well  as  the 
right  to  freely  distribute  any  required 
software  to  all  advertisers  and  agencies 
that  produce  ads; 

♦  Training  customers  to  use  any 
required  software; 

♦  Support  for  advertisers/agencies, 
including  24-hour,  seven-day  phone  sup> 
px)rt,  software  maintenance,  and  soft¬ 
ware  upgrades;  and 

♦  Cost  of  newspaper  pjersonnel  to 
process  electronically  received  ads  as 
needed  for  pagination  and/or  direct 
output. 

An  analysis  of  the  current  outside, 
mside  and  overhead  costs  of  picking  up 
and  handling  hard  copy  ads  allows  a 
comparison  with  the  one-time  and 
ongoing  costs  of  implementing  a  pro¬ 
gram  whereby  all  customers  are 
equipped  —  and  encouraged  —  to  send 
ads  electronically,  and  a  retum-on-invest- 
ment  can  be  calculated. 

Beyond  the  return  on  investment, 
which  may  be  sufficient  reason  for 
many  newspapers  to  move  aggressively 
into  digital  ad  delivery;  there  is  likely 
further  benefit  in  goodwill  generated 
by  the  newspaper’s  proactive  effort  to 
provide  its  customers  the  means  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  digital  ad  delivery  at  their  end. 


Internships 

The  1996  JOHN  Wilhelm  Foreign 
Correspondence  Internship  recipi¬ 
ents  and  their  destinations  have  been 
named  by  Ohio  University’s  E.W  Scripps 
School  of  Journalism’s  Center  for 
International  Journalism.  The  recipients 
are:  Katie  Ferrell,  Buenos  Aires  Herald, 
Argentina;  Mya  Frazier,  Associated  Press, 
Cairo;  Mike  Miller,  AP,  Jerusalem; 
Margaret  Nix,  ABC-TV,  London;  and  Joe 
Shaulis,AP,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 


//  is  (lifficiilt  — 
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Newspaper  professionals  can 
be  overloaded  with  data.  Now 
you  can  filter  out  the  "noise" 


and  channel  only  the  MOST 


PERTINENT  information  for 


You'll  have  easy  access  to  data  and  exclusive  information 
selected  from  myriad  sources  with  ESiPs  industry  expertise 
and  objectivity:  Access  E&Ps  magazine  archives  back  to  1988. 
Search  extensive  E&P  proprietary  databases,  including  the 
E&P  Interactive  and  "Stop  the  Presses/^^mhives  and  our  Inter- 
«ive  Services  Directory. 

fCuS  search  industry  Web  sites, SstservsBnd  newsgroups 
^ith  the  most  r^|event  documen*  througfcut  the  Internet. 
•’IThe  inc^iiCf'^  mosTcSNii^ehensi^e  fully  ^arcl-^I^^^WM^ 
r|ewsg|lper  database. 
p|osil|bn  and  indi 


your  needs  to  your  desktop 


IT'S  AS  SIMPLE  AS  ThtfS 


papers,  ftearch  rera^,  as 
ind  folk^ations,  ritBource  Mjdies, 


:itutes 


■^e  InHelligent  Agent  is  key. 
cally  tho  most 

adapt  to  changmtflfflnents  in  the  it^miltion  streak 
ences  are  automatically  e-mailed  to  you. 


autoi 


lur  wrsonal 


INTERACTION 


.  Network  with  your  professional 
colleagues.  Participate  in  forums. 
•  The  international  member- 
r  ship  directory  lets  you  interact 

with  colleagues  who  can 
S  vou  the  most.  *  AND 

B  membership  entitles  you  to 

S  discounts  on  selected  con- 

|jw  ferences  and  other  E&P 

^  products  and  services. 

Membership  is  just  $95  per 
year.  Look  for  the  registration 
card  inserted  in  this  copy  of  E&P 
or  call  1-800-336-4380,  ext.  251.  Or 
register  through  our  Web  site: 
http://www.mediainfo.com 


SEE  US  AT  NEXPO’96  BOOTH  931 


Nexpo’  96 
Exhibitor  Update 


EXPO  EXHffilTORS  WHOSE  ques- 
tionmires  arrived  too  late  to  be 
S'jjubltehed  in  E&Fs  May  18  Nexpo 
'/l^naing  section  are  included 
tstow. 


Boo%  2020 

ADVANCED  TECHNICAL  SOLUTIONS  ^ 

Staffed  by:  Ray  Tootharec,  pres.;  . . . . 

George  Carvill,  dir.  mktg.;  Anand 

Bangalor,  v.p.  development;  Jon  Daly,  Bill  Miller, 

sales. 

Introducing:  NewsDesk  publishing  system,  featur¬ 
ing  standards-based  components,  including  new 
Sybase  database,  WordDesk  WYSIWYG  editor.  Also, 
Navigator,  StyleDesk,  Composition,  StatusDesk  Track¬ 
ing,  QuarkDesk  and  QuikLayout. 

Exhibiting:  AdVisor  classified  ad  system,  Quark- 
Bridge,Atex  connectivity. 

Booth:  5007 

NAPP  SYSTEMS  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Kai  Wenk-Wolf,  pres.;  Jackie  Crossman, 
v.p.  sales. 

Introducing:  Computer-to-plate  imaging  system 
for  flexo  plus  information  on  test  site  in  Decatur,  Ill. 
NAPP  makes  letterpress  and  flexo  plates  and  is 
exclusive  North  American  distributor  for  plates  from 
BASF  Lacke  &  FarbenAG. 


Addendum  to 
E&P's  May  18 
Nexpo  planning 
section 


NEWSPAPER  FACILITY  DESIGN 

ARCHITECTURE 
PROGRAMMING 
MASTER  PLANNING 
FEASIBILITY  STUDIES 
OPERATIONAL  COST  STUDIES 
EQUIPMENT  MANNING  STUDIES 


I  believe  if  we  make  our  decisions 
based  on  what  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  clients,  it  will  prove 
to  be  in  our  best  interest  in  the 
long  run.  Dario  D.  D.  DiMare,  AIA 


DARIO  t 
DESIGNS 


ium  to  Booth;  2345 

U///  LU  STEP  FORWARD  CO. 

/fpi/  in  Staffed  by:  Laurie  Statham, 

Idy  /  O  Michael  Della  Camera. 

I^nninn  Exhibiting:  Foot  supports 

alllllliy  designed  to  remedy  a  variety  of 

foot  ailments. 

The  Soft-step  and  Plastosan 

— orthotics  help  realign  muscles  and 
ligaments  to  eliminate  fatigue  and 

discomfort. 

The  Kent,  Wash.-based  company  sells  orthotics 
directly  for  about  $200,  and  through  doctors  and 
clinics. 

Booth:  1443 
T/One  Inc. 

Staffed  by:  Peter  B.  Leabo,  dir.  mktg.;  Michael  F. 
Kullen,  dir.  production;  Andrew  Forber,  product 
designer. 

Introducing:  “Triple  Threat”  Merlin  Archive.  Using 
one  common  interface,  it  allows  users  to  search  for 
and  retrieve  within  seconds  stories,  photos  and 
graphics. 

Also  Merlin  3  software  enhancements  to  Meriin 
picture  desk,  an  open  platform  replacement  for  ,\P 
Leaf  Desks. 

Merlin,  known  as  a  picture  archive,  now  stores 
news  stories  so  that  all  information  on  a  subject  can 
~1  be  searched  from  one  tenni- 
nal.  Fast,  automated  indexing 
stories  and  work  flow  is 
■  UtololM  addressed  in  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
duction  systems. 

f  Also  demonstrating  a  Web 

Q  browser  client.  Merlin  Web- 

Master  allows  organizations 
to  make  their  Merlin  Archive 

DIES  available  to  users  with 

STUDIES  I  browsers  on  an  in-house 
g-pjQl^g  intranet  or  to  resell  informa¬ 

tion  on  the  Internet. 

-  Merlin  Light  offers  high 

performance  with  architec¬ 
ture  and  features  scaled  to 
budgets  and  volumes  of 
clients,  with  upgrade  flexibil- 

-  ity  available. 

(j  1  ELDA  ROAD  Trax  assignment  tracking 

S  FRAMINGHAM,  MA  01701  System  tracks  photo  assign- 

^  508  -  877  -  4444  ments  from  beginning  to  end, 

)  FAX  877  -  4474  including  scheduling,  caption- 

ing  and  archiving. 
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Damage  Verdict 


Detroit  jury  awards  $48.7 
million  to  Iowa  woman 
who  said  Flint  Ink 
stole  her  soy  ink  formula 


|K  CORE  says  it  will 
Detroit  federal  jury’s 
verdict  awarding  $48.7 
j  in  damages  to  an  Iowa 
who  said  Flint  stole  her 
j)rmula  for  a  soy-based  newspa- 
;  ink. 

“We  believe  the  lawsuit  is 

totally  without  merit,  and  we  are  . . .  — ' 

confident  that  we  will  be  success¬ 
ful  in  the  appeals  process,”  said  Flint’s  vice  president  and 
general  counsel,  Larry  King. 

In  her  lawsuit  against  the  big  printing  ink  manufacturer, 
Sharen  Brower,  a  schoolteacher  and  artist  in  Newell,  Iowa, 
said  Flint  Ink  infringed  on  a  patent  she  holds  on  soy-based 
“art  media”  she  discovered  while  looking  for  a  soy  media 
for  her  paintings. 

Brower’s  suit  alleges  Flint  violated  a  1990  confidentiality 
agreement  on  the  ink’s  ingredients  that  company  officials 
signed  when  Brower  was  discussing  selling  the  formula  to 
Flint. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  jury  in  Detroit  awarded  Brower 
$4.9  million  for  patent  infiingement,  $15  million  for  breach 


of  contract  and  $28.8  million  in 
damages  that  reflected  Flint’s 
alleged  illegal  profits. 

Flint  vigorously  argued  during 
the  trial  that  its  ink  formulas  nei¬ 
ther  infringed  on  the  patent  nor 
the  confidentiality  agreement. 

In  his  statement  after  the  ver- 

. .  diet,  Flint  general  counsel  King 

noted  that  Flint  and  other  ink 
companies  had  been  manufacturing  soy-based  inks  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  Brower  brought  her  formula  to  Flint’s 
attention  in  1992. 

“As  a  result,  the  company  strongly  disagrees  that  their  ink 
formulas  violate  any  agreement  or  infringe  on  [Brower’s] 
patent,  issued  in  1992,”  Flint  Ink  said  in  a  statement. 

“Tune  will  tell  how  the  case  will  affect  the  ink  and  print¬ 
ing  industries  as  a  whole,”  King  said.  “Flint  Ink  has  a  long¬ 
standing  reputation  for  integrity,  and  we  will  continue  to 
operate  our  business  and  serve  our  customers  according  to 
the  highest  ethical  standards.” 

Neither  Brower  nor  her  attorney  could  be  located  for 
comment. 


INVESTMENT  BANKERS  TO  THE 
PUBLISHING,  Communications,  Media, 
Broadcasting,  interactive  digital  media 
AND  Information  Industries 

\^ronis,  Suhler  &  Associates,  Inc.,  exclusively  serves  the  media 
and  communications  industry  providing  media  company  owners 
investment  banking  services  including:  mergers,  acquisitions, 
divestitures,  recapitalizations,  financing  and  valuations.  Since  its 
founding  in  1981,VS&A  has  completed  over  300  transactions  totaUng 
in  excess  of  $18  BilUon. 

Kevin  M.  Lavalla,  VS&A’s  Managing  Director  for  Newspaper 
PubUshing,  has  over  10  years  experience  in  providing  financial 
advisory  services,  including  mergers  and  acquisitions,  to  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  shoppers,  local  business,  legal  and  specialty 
pubheations. 


Veronis,  Suhler  &  Associates  Inc. 


350  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022 
E-Mail:  lavallak@vsacomm.com  •  Phone:  (212)  935-4990  •  Fax:  (212)  935-0877 


Kevin  M.  Lavalla 
Managing  Director, 
Newspaper  Publishing 
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THE  LEADER  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PREPRESS 


American  Color  Is  the  industry 
leader  In  helping  newspapers 
solve  prepress  problems  ranging 
from  full  facilities  management 
programs  to  on-line  outsourcing. 
Our  digitai  prepress  capabilities 
include  the  delivery  of  digital 
comics  through  our  FunNe  CD 
product  and  the  largest  private 
wide  area  network  in  the 
prepress  industry.  American  Color 
can  solve  any  prepress  problem 
from  Internet  site  development  to 
ad  production.  Come  see  our 
leadership  In  action  at  Nexpo.  if 


fflXFo 


BY  HELENE  SMITH 


Visions  Of  Prepress 


HE  WORD  ON  the  street  was  that  Seybold  Seminars  in  Boston 
—  a  publishing  technology  showcase  that  only  five  years  ago 
WSB  little  more  than  a  collection  of  tabletop  exhibits  in  a  hotel 
tallroom,  barely  accommodated  a  trade  show  and  conferences 
at  the  Hynes  Convention  Center  this  time  around. 

The  new  owners  of  Seybold  Seminars, 
thejntemational  conglomerate  SoftBank 
Expos,  has  accordingly  scheduled  the 
annual  Boston  gathering  for  a  much 
larger  venue  in  1997:  New  York  City’s 
Jacob  Javits  Convention  Center. 

It’s  unlikely  anybody  would  dispute 
that  Seybold’s  growth  reflects  the 
growth  of  the  publishing  industry.  In 
fact,  the  gathering  makes  a  case  for 
redefining  publishing,  as  everything 

Seybold's  move  to 
larger  convention 
quarters  could  signal 
a  healthy  outlook 
for  vendors  of 
prepress  systems 

related  to  the  acquisition  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  information  content  has  become 
the  province  of  the  publishing  business. 

The  difference  is  that  there  are  new  ways 
to  define  information  exchange,  and  new 
ways  to  deliver  information,  mainly  to 
computers. 

Recent  criticism  of  Seybold’s  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Boston  meetings  has  centered 
on  the  seeming  preoccupation  with  all 
things  Internet.  However,  it  behooves 
one  of  the  industry’s  most  respected 
observers  to  give  voice  to  the  diversity  of 
views  being  debated.  Seybold  is  not 
alone  in  this  effort.  Boston-based  North¬ 
east  Consulting  Resources  Inc.  finds  it 
necessary'  to  reassess  publishing  trends 
every  six  months,  in  a  seminar  series 
entiUed,“Mapping  the  Future  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Commerce.” 

The  good  news  for  newspapers  is  that 
at  this  year’s  Seybold  Seminars,  the  exhi¬ 
bition  floor  was  noticeably  skewed 


Smith  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
marketing  communications  consultant 
in  Sound  Beach,  N.  Y 


toward  print  and  prepress,  and  there  were  suggestions  during 
the  sessions  that  publishing  in  the  future  will  be  a  more  realis¬ 
tic  combination  of  print  and  new  media. 

Even  Nicholas  Negroponte,  the  celebrated  MIT  researcher 

(See  Visions  on  page  110) 


Make  more  Money  in  the 
Home  Delivery  Field! 


Use  the  Stepper  4000  to  assemble,  fold,  tie,  and  bag  your 
newspaper  Seven  days  a  week.  Sundays  included! 


Attention  Publishers!  Your  departments  can . 

1.  Production:  Add  additional  inserts  for  carrier  route 
micro  zoning.  Don’t  tie  up  your  inserter.  More  Revenue! 

2.  Advertising:  You  can  now  add  Product  Samples. 

Sell  small  advertisers  inserts  in  the  paper  through  micro 
zoning.  Do  it  at  the  Distribution  Center.  More  Revenue! 

3.  Circulation:  Make  money  by  not  paying  per  piece 
assembly,  folding,  and  bagging.  It’s  done  automatically. 
Make  up  to  30  to  40%  more  per  paper.  More  Revenue! 

4.  Purchasing:  The  Sealed  Bag  eliminates  the  need  for 
double  bagging.  A  Significant  Cost  Savings! 

Use  the  4000  in  your  Circulation  Distribution  Centers 
to  bring  in  “More  Revenue”  and  “Cut  Costs” 

For  more  information  please  call,  fax,  or  write  us  at: 

stepper  Inc. 

PO  Box  1126  Olathe,  KS  66051-1126 
Phone  (913)  782-2584  •  Fax  (913)  782-2441 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


Clone 
Or  Own? 


rent  president  of  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems.  The  cor¬ 
porate  change  is  not 
expected  to  affect  continu¬ 
ing  litigation  against  Tensor 
and  a  former  DEV  officer.) 

DEV  became  well- 
known  because,  in  1984, 
Rockwell  sued  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  top  officers, 
alleging  that  they  had  used 
stolen  design  drawings  and 
other  trade  secrets  to  build 
a  clone  of  the  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  DEV  marketed  as  the  Horizon  1400  and 
Goss  Urbanite  clones  DEV  called  the  Horizon  2300 
and  2400. 

After  more  than  eight  years  of  protracted  litiga¬ 
tion,  a  federal  jury  in  December  1992  found  DEV 
and  its  officers  guilty  of  misappropriating  trade 
secrets,  unfair  competition  and  unjust  enrichment. 

Rockwell  was  awarded  $2,675,000  in  damages, 
much  less  than  it  sought  —  but  enough  to  force 
DEV  out  of  business  within  six  months. 

This  is  where  Tensor  comes  in. 

In  a  bankruptcy  liquidation  auction  of  DEV’s 

assets,  a  new  entity  _ _ 

known  as  Tensor 
Group  paid 

$150,000  for  the 

company’s  parts  USir  viUn 

mventory,  its  cus- 

tomer  lists  —  and  Sl^SlQll  ^ 

the  nonexclusive  g  A  p 

rights  to  use  a  set 

of  engineering 

drawings  that  did 

not  include  draw- 

ings  Rockwell  con- 

tended  were  trade 

secrets.  ' 

Working  from 
those  auction  draw- 
ings  —  and,  it  says, 

lawfully  reverse-  MppgfeSn,. 
engineering  about  ’  ’  I 

four  dozen  key  ^ I 

parts  —  Tensor 

mar-  I 


ijjfONEY  IT.'n  third  year  as  a 
|iress  manufacturer.  Tensor 
^roup  is  on  pace  towards 
»20  million  in  revenues 
%is  year  —  selling  units 
^d  folders  in  maricets  as 
Separate  as  California  and 


A/oiv  a  press  maker  to  the 
world,  Tensor  Group  seeks 
respect  against 
background 
of  long  legal  fight  over 
Goss  Community  presses 


But  while  success  is 
coming  quickly  in  the 
small  and  medium-sized 
newspaper  press  market, 

Willowbrook,  111. -based 

Tensor  finds  itself  still 
struggling  to  emerge  from  the  shadow  cast  by 
another  suburban  Chicago  manufacturer  of  single¬ 
width  presses  —  the  now-defunct  DEV  Industries. 

“We  are  not  DEV  —  this  is  a  new  company,  new 
ownership.  It’s  different  from  DEV’  Tensor  Chairman 
Martin  Hozjan  said  in  an  interview  earlier  this  year. 

DEV  was  probably  the  best-known  manufacturer 
of  clones  of  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems’  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  —  a  printing  press  first  developed  in  the  late 
1950s  that  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
presses  worldwide  ever  built  by  any  company.  And 
a  printing  press,  Rockwell  complains,  that  has 
become  among  the  most-copied  worldwide. 

(In  May,  Rockwell  International  announced  it  had 
sold  its  Graphic  Systems  company  to  Stonington 
Partners  Inc.,  a  New  York  private  investment  firm. 
The  company  will  be  known  as  Goss  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  and  will  be  headed  by  Robert  M.  Kuhn,  the  cur¬ 


quickly  began 
keting  and  build- 

ing  presses  that  The  Swedish  newspaper  Daghladet/Nya 
are  comparable  to  Samhallet  is  printed  on  a  Tensor  Series 
the  Goss  Commu-  1400  press. 


A  Tensor  Series  1400,  four-high  tower  press  in  Dala-Demokraten, 
a  daily  newspaper  in  Falun,  Sweden 
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Co  Direct, 


film  negatives 
wasted  time 
excess  costs 


Perfect  for  your  short  run  black  &  white 
and  color  newspaper  or  book,  the  NewsPro 
System  by  Mitsubishi  eliminates  film  — 
saving  you  time  and  money.  This  affordable, 
direct-to-plate  system  gives  you  better 
halftones,  higher  resolution  and  improved 
registration  on  any  newspaper  or  book 
web  press  up  to  24"  x  36". 

The  NewsPro  System  delivers  speed 
and  quality  impressions.  Call  us  today 
to  schedule  a  demonstration  or  to  receive 
more  information  on  the  innovative 
NewsPro  System.  Only  from  Mitsubishi, 
the  direct-to-plate  leader. 


I 


t 


TheCP610SL  ’  .  • 

Simply  place  your  mechantcals  and 
shoot.  Perform  multiple  exposures 
on  the -same  plate. -Platemakins^  is 
automated  so  you' re  assured  (X'rtect 
exposures  every  tinV.  Even  the 
chemistry  and  temperatilre  are  ' 
automatically  controlled —  .. 
so  waste  is  minimized. 


SilverMaster®  Fill  Material  » 

PolyesterTbased  plate  material 
that  gives  you  faster  press  roll  up, . 
Ix'tter  ink-water  balance,  hii>her 
resolutions  and  enhanced  cx)lor 
( apabilities.  Rated  for  2.S,0()0-(- 
impressipns,  Fill  material  can  easily  , 
intermix  with  metal  plates, 


Fax:  (914)  921-249.'5 


PF11  OH  Plate  Bender  . 

A  variable  size  heat  bender, 
the  PFHOH  features  adjustable 
bend  sizes  and  temperatures 
to  make  perfect  plates  for  your 
web  pressc's. 


See  Us  At  NEXPO 
In  PITMAN'S  Booth , 
#1249 


Phone:  (800)  76.'i-9384 


nity  and  Urbanite  modek.  Tensor  retained  the  DEV 
numbers,  referring  to  them  as  the  Tensor  Series 
1400  and  Series  2400. 

Hitting  the  market  at  a  time  when  the  single-wide 
press  is  getting  a  new  look  from  all  kinds  of  users, 
Tensor  quickly  found  customers  by  pitching  the 
1400  as  an  affordable  press  with  good  quality  color 
capabilities  and  scalability. 

Recent  customers  for  its  four-high  tower  press 
and  two-high  units  include  Dala-Demokraten,  a 

daily  in  Falun,  Sweden;  Glam- 

“The  facts  are  on 

Norway;  and  Signature  Graph- 
our  side”Hozjan  ics,  the  Portland,  Ore.,  com- 

said"With  ri^ht, 

izes  in  newspaper  inserts. 

there  is  might.  “Our  goal  k  to  be  the  value- 

I  always  believe  newspaper 

industry,”  Tensor’s  vice  presi- 
that.  So  even  if  it  dent  of  administration,  John 

gets  kicked  back  declared  in  an  inter- 

°  ,  view. 

[to  trial  court],  Tensor  is  now  stepping  up 
We^re  20in2  to  visibility  in  the  newspaper 
.  P  industry.  Internationally,  it  k 

Win  tbat  expanding  its  sales  network. 

In  the  U.S.,  it  has  hired  a 
Chicago  public  relations  firm  to  tell  its  story  more 
professionally  and  it  k  expanding  its  appearances  at 
industry  trade  shows.  At  Nexpo,Tensor  is  located  at 
booth  4500. 

However,  if  the  ruins  of  DEV  provided  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  a  new  press  manufacturer,  they  also 
spawned  continuing  litigation  from  Rockwell. 

In  lawsuits  now  ready  for  a  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  Appeak  for  the  7th  Circuit  in  Chicago, 
Rockwell  contends  that  Tensor  is  essentially  DEV 
with  a  different  owner  —  and  that  it  k  marketing 
virtually  the  same  Community  and  Urbanite  clones 
that  DEV  did. 

“There  are  at  least  a  half-dozen  Goss  waimabes 
floating  around,”  Rockwell  Graphic’s  top  legal  offi¬ 
cer,  Raul  Eck,  said  in  an  interview  —  making  it  clear 
that  he  considers  Tensor  to  be  among  them. 

So  far,  Rockwell  has  been  losing  in  its  legal  battle 
to  apply  the  injunctions  it  won  in  the  DEV  case 
against  Tensor. 

U.S.Dktrict  Court  Judge  Ann  Claire  Williams  ruled 
last  summer  that  Tensor  was  not  a  successor  com¬ 
pany  to  DEV  (fcSfP, July  29, 1995,  p.  29). 

But  Rockwell’s  Eck  says  that  k  only  because 
Judge  Williams  would  not  permit  Rockwell  to 
demonstrate  the  links  between  the  top  executives 
of  Tensor  and  the  defunct  DEV 

At  the  center  of  thk  latest  battle  k  the  chairman 
of  Tensor  Group,  Martin  Hozjan. 

Hozjan,  47,  learned  to  be  a  machinist  as  a  teenager 
apprenticing  in  Ljubljana,  the  capital  of  Slovenia. 
Immigrating  to  the  United  States  in  1971,  Hozjan 
worked  as  a  machinist  until  he  and  hk  wife,  Anna, 
establkhed  their  own  machine  shop  six  years  later 
in  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Cicero,  Ill. 

That  shop,  MAH  Machine,  would  come  to  have  a 
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hktory  with  Rockwell.  MAH  first  specialized  in  mak¬ 
ing  parts  for  the  printing  industry.  In  1986,  it  began 
to  assemble  printing  presses  and  manufecture  fold¬ 
ers  —  for  DEV  Industries. 

MAH  was  so  close  to  DEV,  Rockwell’s  Eck  says, 
that  “we  never  attacked  Tensor  [in  the  courts] 
because  we  thought  we  had  adequate  protection 
from  the  DEV’  order.” 

In  court  documents,  Rockwell  has  claimed  that 
former  DEV  President  Toshio  Yamagata  helped  cre¬ 
ate  Tensor  —  an  allegation  Tensor  vigorously  dis¬ 
putes. 

MAH,  Rockwell’s  Eck  added,  “had  dirty  hands”  in 
the  DEV  affiir. 

That  accusation  hurts,  says  the  man  who  along 
with  his  wife  gave  the  initials  to  MAH. 

“Personally,  I’ve  never  been  called  a  thief  in  my 
life.  I  never  stole  anything  from  anybody,”  Hozjan 
said. 

He  adds  that  Tensor  from  the  start  tried  to  be 
upfront  with  Rockwell  and  developed  the  presses  in 
a  completely  open  and  lawful  manner. 

At  one  point,  Hozjan  says.  Tensor  even  offered  to 
let  Rockwell  personnel  oversee  the  reverse-engi¬ 
neering  process  for  the  key  printing  press  compo¬ 
nents. 

Eck  says  he  k  not  aware  of  any  such  offer,  and 
that,  in  any  case,*  Rockwell  probably  would  have 
declined  to  “be  swamped  into”  cooperating  with 
Tensor  in  that  manner. 

Just  how  Tensor  created  its  1400  and  2400 
presses  k  at  the  heart  of  the  Rockwell/Tensor  dis¬ 
pute. 

Eck  k  dismissive  of  Tensor’s  explanation  that  Cas¬ 
tle  Engineering  was  able  to  accomplish  the  reverse¬ 
engineering  of  the  critical  components  of  the  DEV 
presses  in  a  relatively  quick  manner. 

“What  we  demonstrated  [at  the  DEV  trial]  was 
that  these  53  parts  were  the  heart  and  lungs  of  the 
press  and  that  to  reverse-engineer  them  [would 
take]  six  to  eight  years,”  Eck  said. 

Referring  sarcastically  to  a  “wonder  engineer”  at 
Castle,  Eck  added,  “You’ve  got  a  firm  with  no  expe¬ 
rience  in  graphic  arts  equipment,  not  any,  and  in  less 
than  two  months  they  reverse-engineer  [the  press]? 

Tensor  refuses  to  subject  that  to  the  glare  of  the 
court. 

Rockwell  wants  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  its  stolen  trade  secrets  must  have  been  used  in 
developing  the  Tensor  press,  Eck  says. 

“We  wkh  to  argue  that  that  conclusion  is  com¬ 
pelling  by  both  the  inference  that  thk  k  imf)ossible 
to  do  with  those  drawings  [bought  at  the  DEV  liqui¬ 
dation  auction]  and . . .  [without]  substantially  more 
time  than  they  had,”  Eck  said. 

But  Tensor  says  the  reverse-engineering  process 
was  far  less  complex  than  Rockwell  k  trying  to 
make  it. 

For  example.  Tensor  notes  that  the  53  parts  that 
needed  to  be  reverse-engineered  to  build  the  1400 
amount  to  just  10%  of  all  the  parts  in  the  press.  More 
than  half  the  parts,  52%,  are  simple,  off-the-shelf 
(See  Tetisor  on  page  77) 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


NAA’s  Three-^ar 
Technology  Plan 


EPT,”  SAID  Eric  Wolferman,  “ . . .  was  to 
;e  ^ur  work  once  and  for  all.” 
ribing  the  purpose  of  a  recently  completed 
-year  plan  for  research  and  industry  support, 
lew^spaper  Association  of  America’s  senior  vice 
dent  for  technology  said  his  department 
to  “get  ahead  of  the  curve”  for  fast-changing 
iologies,  “better  define”  its  mission  and  estab¬ 
lish  near-term  objectives. 

As  have  similar  efforts  in  other  areas  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  said  Wolferman,  the  process  should  also  con¬ 
tribute  to  better  budgeting  and  resource  allocation 
for  the  technology  depart¬ 
ment. 

With  some  subsequent 
adjustments,  the  plan  is  an 
extension  of  goals  established 
in  a  strategic  plan  adopted  in 
response  to  six  key  issues 
identified  by  the  NAA  Tech¬ 
nology  &  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Committee’s  1993 
“visioning”  process. 

Those  issues  are;  provision 
of  the  capability  to  target 
readers  by  geography  and 
demography,  exploration 
of  how  to  leverage  new  alter¬ 
native  media,  using  technol- 
ogy  to  retain  and  expand 
advertising  market  share, 
holding  back  operating  cost  increases,  health  and 
environmental  regulatory  compliance,  and  better 
communicating  information  about  fast-changing 
technology. 


Newspaper 
Association  of 
America's 
technology 
department 
defines  its 
mission  and 
refines  its  goals 


The  committee  was  reorganized  into  groups 
focusing  on  key  issues;  the  department  is  now  struc¬ 
tured  into  five  divisions,  each  responsible  for  man¬ 
aging  projects  that  fall  within  its  area  of  expertise. 

The  plan  assigns  one  of  four  priorities  to  more 
than  80  projects  that  range  from  purely  administra¬ 
tive  to  highly  technical.  Projects  are  also  listed 
according  to  duration  from  one  to  three  or  more 
years.  The  Work  Plan,  published  this  spring, 
describes  each  project’s  goal,  expected  outcome, 
status,  resources,  key  issues  addressed,  division  and 
leader,  and  yearly  expenditure  and  revenue,  if  any. 

Recent  modifications  to  the  Work  Plan  have 
added  a  few  projects  and  changed  a  few  priorities. 

For  1996  through  1998,  almost  half  the  planned 
work  consists  of  two-year  projects,  and  three  dozen 
more  are  expected  to  last  at  least  three  years.  Of  the 
remainder,  only  one  begins  in  1998,  two  begin  and 
end  in  1997,  and  four  last  only  through  the  end  of 
this  year. 

In  priority  assignment,  the  original  list  broke 
down  projects  as  follows;  13  low,  41  moderate,  30 
high  and  one  urgent. 

All  but  one  of  the  newsprint-related  projects 
were  assigned  a  high  priority.  Recycled  fiber  specifi¬ 
cation  has  a  low  priority. 

Another  low-priority  project  is  the  only  one 
that  does  not  commence  until  1998  —  a  study 
of  the  effect  of  inks  and  presses  on  color  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Wolferman  said  one  reason  for  its  low  priority 
and  later  date  is  a  certain  amount  of  preliminary 
work  required  before  the  study  can  begin. 
He  added,  however,  that  depending  on  the  indus¬ 
try’s  needs,  the  project  could  be  bumped  to  a  higher 
priority. 
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The  single  urgent  project, 
one  of  the  few  that  Wolfer¬ 
man  himself  is  managing,  is 
the  three-year  study  of  trans¬ 
mission  and  processing  of  dig¬ 
ital  ads. 

Herewith,  a  sampling  of 
projects  from  the  Work  Plan; 

♦  Joint  NAA-IFRA  Con¬ 
ference.  The  conference  on 
newspaper  operations  held 
with  the  technical  arm  of  the 
World  Association  of  News¬ 
papers  (formely  FIEJ),  begun 
last  year,  is  designed  to  share 
knowledge  and  to  build 
closer  international  relations 
among  industry  organiza- 
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tions.  Assigned  a  high  priority,  the 
NAA  spent  $45,000  and  recouped 
$40,000  for  the  1996  meeting  in 
Granada,  Spain.  The  department  has 
budgeted  $2,500  annually  for  the 
meeting  through  1999. 

♦  Newspaper  Operations 
SuperConference.  Held  this  year 
for  the  first  time,  this  high-priority 
project  combines  much  of  the  con¬ 
tent  and  purpose  of  what  had  been 
three  separate  meetings  that 
informed  members  of  critical  manu¬ 
facturing-related  issues.  It  examines 
new  products  and  equipment  and 
various  approaches  and  solutions. 

Expenditures  through  1999  range 
from  $40,000  to  $50,000;  revenue  is 
estimated  at  $150,000  per  year. 

♦  Pre-roll  up  validation  study. 

Staff  will  draw  up  a  report  after  eval¬ 
uating  “the  effectiveness  of  prelimi¬ 
nary  press  starts  as  a  means  to  reduce  waste  by  iden¬ 
tifying  reproduction  problems  early.”  Originally 
slated  for  completion  by  the  end  of  next  year  but 
now  assigned  a  lower  priority,  the  project  will  study 
a  practice  Gannett  began  with  its  launch  of  USA 
Today  (see  story  on  next  page). 

♦  Computer-to-plate  technology.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  and  assessment  of  direct  output  of  plates  from 
digital  prepress  systems  will  examine  the  feasibility 
of  implementing  the  various  technologies  and  com¬ 
pare  features  of  existing  systems.  The  high-priority 
study  is  being  planned  jointly  by  the  technology 
department  and  IFRA.  NAA  wUl  select  and  contract 
with  an  individual  or  institute  to  research  the  matter 
and  compile  a  special  report  (£'(S?P,  April  20,  p.  23). 
Cost  is  set  a  $4l,0(X);  anticipated  revenue  is  $2,5(K). 

♦  Alternative  materials  for  newsprint. 


“I  couldn’t  swear  we’U 
accomplish  everything 
listed  here,  but  at  least 
we  have  a  road  map.  ” 

—  Eric  Wolferman, 
Newspaper  Association 
of  America’s  senior 
vice  president 
for  technology 


Another  high-priority  item  (like 
many  in  that  category,  it  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  issue  of  reducing 
operating  costs),  this  study  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  report  on  alternative  meth¬ 
ods  and  materials  for  making  what 
costs  the  industry  more  every  year 
than  anything  else  except  payroll. 
The  NAA  will  spend  $25,000 
annually  in  each  of  the  next  three 
years  on  this  investigation,  possibly 
with  assistance  from  an  outside 
researcher. 

*  Transmission  and  process¬ 
ing  of  digital  ads.  Addressing  the 
key  issue  of  expanding  market 
share,  much  of  the  work  on  this  pro¬ 
ject  that  runs  through  1998  has 
been  completed  on  an  expedited 
basis,  with  half  the  allocated 
$40,000  alread>'  spent. 

Guidelines  for  moving  and  han¬ 
dling  ads  in  digital  form  cover  quality  assurance  and 
uniform  methods  for  transmissions  and  transactions. 
The  NAA  released  its  “Guide  to  Digital  Advertising 
for  Newspapers”  earlier  this  year. 

Another  project  in  the  Work  Plan  is  the  recently 
concluded  cumulative  trauma  disorder  study.  Work  on 
CTD  in  newspapers  began  three  years  ago.The  result¬ 
ing  ergonomics  guide  has  just  been  published. 

Recent  additions  to  the  Work  Plan  include  three 
pressroom  projects.  High  priority  was  assigned  to 
press  operating  procedures  and  standardized  pro¬ 
duction  reporting  to  replace  the  variety  of  forms 
now  used  throughout  the  industry. 

For  the  first,  the  department  will  develop  a  com¬ 
prehensive  checklist  to  ensure  proper  operating 
procedures  for  all  press  systems,  including  those  for 
the  reelroom.  The  project  will  rely  heavily  on  NAA 
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press  manager  Frank  Balentine’s  expertise.  The  sec¬ 
ond  project  will  create  a  reporting  form  suitable  for 
use  by  all  newspapers.  To  include  post-press  opera¬ 
tions,  it  should  allow  easier  isolation  and  tracking  of 
problems. 

A  third  new  project,  operating  cost  projections, 
will  “focus  on  a  realistic  approach  to  cost  account¬ 
ing,”  said  Wolferman,  providing  a  means  to  enable 
managers  to  estimate  each  press  run’s  cost  —  a  use¬ 
ful  tool  for  pricing  commercial  work. 

like  any  good  plan,  this  one  makes  room  for  the 
unplanned.  The  department’s  agenda  anticipates 
funds  for  as-yet  unplarmed  projects  for  1999,  among 
them  an  unspecified  joint  undertaking  with  IFRA. 
Unallocated  funds  for  these  fiscal  1999  projects, 
placed  into  the  category  of  expanding  market  share, 
are  estimated  at  $100,000. 

“1  think  we’ve  funded  adequately  for  what  we 
do,”  said  Wolferman.  He  added,  however,  that 
because  “it’s  a  fluid  business  ...  we  want  to  retain 
our  flexibility.”  He  cited  NAA’s  quick  response  to  the 
industry’s  fairly  sudden  interest  in  trimming  w'eb 
widths  to  cut  newsprint  cost  as  an  example  of  the 
need  for  that  flexibility. 

With  scores  of  projects  on  the  board  for  the  next 
three  years,  “I  couldn’t  swear  we’ll  accomplish 
everything  listed  here,”  said  Wolferman,  “but  at  least 
we  have  a  road  map  ” 

Projects’ priority  levels  and  timing  are  designed  to 
direct  effort  where  it  is  most  needed  and  get  the 
most  for  the  money  spent,  he  said.  But  Wolferman 
also  cautioned  that  the  numbers  were  still  pretty 
loose  —  only  “a  foundation  for  the  budgeting 
process.” 


USAToday’s 
Pre-run  Roll  Ups 

LAUNCHING  USA  Today,  the  Gannett  Co.  has 
^inquired  new  print  sites  to  make  two  preliminary 
i  pnk  starts  daily  for  a  few  weeks  to  identify  and  cor- 
Wian  problems  on  press  before  beginning  live  pro¬ 
duction,  according  to  the  paper’s  production  vice 
president,  Ken  Kirkhart,  and  its  field  operations 
director,  Lorrie  Craig. 

Eventually,  the  sites  drop  back  to  one  such  pre¬ 
run  roll  up,  and  just  about  all  continue  the  practice 
thereafter.  While  the  NAA  hopes  the  practice  may 
cut  costs  by  reducing  waste,  the  Gannett  executives 
agreed  that  the  primary  reason  for  roll  ups  was  to 
ensure  that  papers  of  acceptable  quality  leave  each 
plant  on  time. 

Preparedness  is  essential  because  the  sites  have 
only  15  minutes  between  the  arrival  of  the  last  page 
and  the  start  of  the  press  run,  according  to  Kirkhart. 

“The  idea  is  to  have  quality  right  out  of  the  box,” 
said  Craig.  “It  allows  us  to  get  acceptable  copies  as 
soon  as  possible.” 

NAA  press  manager  Frank  Balentine  said  he 
thinks  the  procedure  can  help  save  time  and  start¬ 
up  waste.  But  while  readying  a  press  with  a  brief 
and  comparatively  slow  pre-run  would  seem  to  sug¬ 
gest  lower  start-up  waste,  Kirichart  reported  other- 
wise.“As  far  as  waste  goes,” he  said,“we’ve  seen  very 
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little  difference  in  whether  you  do  a  roll 
up  or  you  don’t  do  a  roll  up.” 

The  practice  may  well  save  time,  how¬ 
ever,  if  it  prevents  interruption  of  live 
production.  Kirkhart  said  USA  Today 
sites  perform  roll  ups  in  “nonproductive” 
time  in  advance  of  regular  press  runs.  He 
said  roll  ups  consume  no  extra  time,  and 
that  a  full  makeready  normally  takes 
between  one  and  two  hours. 

In  practice,  he  said,  all  papers  know 
that  editorial  will  hold  pages  and  the 
pressroom  will  be  lucky  to  get  them 
on  time,  while  circulation,  on  the  other 
hand,  can’t  wait  to  get  newspapers. 
But,  he  continued,  “production  doesn’t 
care.  You  give  me  the  pages.  I’ll  give 
them  to  circulation.  We’ve  taken  it 
upon  ourselves  to  take  nonproductive 
time  to  prepare  so  that  when  it  is 
productive  time,  we’re  really  very  ready 
to  go. 

“We’re  on  a  very  tight  schedule  — 
that’s  why  we  do  the  pre-roll  up,” 
Kirkhart  continued.  “It’s  really  as  much  to 
meet  a  schedule  as  anything.  Time  is 
money  and  time  is  waste.  So  those  things 
still  go  hand  in  hand.” 

Almost  all  color  is  ready  to  run  for  a 
roll  up  —  often  only  the  black  on  dead¬ 
line  pages  has  yet  to  be  plated.  Primarily 
to  check  and  adjust  registration,  the  rou¬ 
tine  also  allows  crews  to  look  for  any 
problems,  such  as  inking,  cleanup  or 
smashed  blankets,  so  that,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  “as  much  troubleshooting  [is]  done 
in  advance,”  said  Craig. 

She  said  roll  ups  run  between  50%  and 
75%  of  full  production  speed  and  ordi¬ 
narily  begin  3045  minutes  before  press 
time  —  enough  time  to  allow  most  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  fixed  and  settings  to  be  fine- 
timed. 

Though  unsure  if  other  Gannett 
papers  perform  roll  ups,  Kirkhart  said  he 
imagined  that  anyone  who  had  been 
with  USA  Today  would  want  to  continue 
the  practice  elsewhere.  “If  you’ve  got  that 
experience,”  he  said,  “you  probably  keep 
doing  it.” 


Linotype 
looks  to  turn 
around  loss 

LINOTYPE-HELL  AG,  which  began  cut¬ 
ting  costs  last  fall,  expects  to  reverse 
last  year’s  loss  of  $49.3  million  by 
expanding  its  distribution  network  and 
selling  larger  volumes  of  new,  lower-cost 
products  in  1996,  according  to  a  wire 
report  ftom  Eschbom,  Germany,  carried 
by  the  Financial  Times. 
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British  Libel  Case 
Comes  To  The  U.  S. 


ABRmSH  UBEL  case 
has  found  its  way  to 
the  United  States,  and 
some  of  the  nation’s 
largest  media  compa¬ 
nies  have  weighed  in  against 
enforcing  the  judgment  here. 

In  their  amici  curiae  (friends  of 
the  court)  brief,  the  U.S.  media 
companies  and  associations 
warned  that  “the  danger  that 
enforcement  would  pose  to  the 
U.S.  press  cannot  be  overstated.” 

Those  signing  on  to  the  brief  include  the  New 
York  Times  Co.;  the  Associated  Press;  the 
Washington  Post,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.;  News  America 
Publishing  Inc.;Advance  Publications  Inc.;  Hearst 


U.S.  media 
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Corp.;'nmes  Mirror  Co.;  Cable 
News  Network  Inc.;American 
Broadcasting  Co.  Inc.;  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  Inc.;  Copley  Press 
Inc.;  Magazine  Publishers  of 
America  Inc.;Association  of 
American  Publishers  Inc.;  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists; 
Article  19-The  International  Centre 
Against  Censorship;  and  Interights  — 
The  International  Centre  for  the 
Legal  Protection  of  Human  Rights. 
The  case  began  in  1984,  when 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph  published  an  op-ed 
article  by  Vladimir  Telnikoff,  a  Russian  emigre  who 
had  woiked  for  the  BBC’s  Russian  Service.The  arti¬ 
cle,  in  part,  was  about  the  service  and  the  ethnic 
origins  of  its  Russian  broad¬ 
casters. 

In  response,  Vladimir 
Matusevitch,  also  a  Russian 
emigre,  who  was  woridng  for 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio 
Liberty,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor,  which  was  published, 
accusing  Telnikoff  of  being  a 
racist,  among  other  things. 

Telnikoff  wrote  a  rebuttal, 
which  the  newspaper  also 
published,  and  then  sued 
Matusevitch  for  libel. 

In  1992,Telnikoff  received 
a  judgment  of  240,0(X) 
pounds  from  a  British  jury 
that  agreed  with  his  claim. 

Matusevitch,  who  was  by 
then  living  in  Germany,  did 
not  pay. 

After  the  trial,  Matusevitch 
—  who  was  bom  in  the  U.S., 
brought  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  child  by  his  parents,  and 
later  emigrated  to  Europe  — 
was  transferred  by  his  job 
and  moved  to  Maryland. 

In  1993, Telnikoff  filed  in 
Maryland  state  court  for  judg¬ 
ment  of  $370,8(X)  fit>m  the 
U.K.  case.That  case  was  dis¬ 
missed,  by  stipulation  of  both 
sides. 

At  the  same  time. 
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If  Telnikoff prevails  and 
is  able  to  collect  his 
judgment  in  the  US.,  “a 
signal  will  he  sent  to 
prospective  libel 
plaintiffs  everywhere: 
sue  in  England . . .  then 
to  the  United  States  to 
enforce  a  judgment  that 
you  could  never  have 
obtained  here” 


Matusevitch  filed  a  federal  civil  rights 
action,  which  ended  up  in  District 
Court  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  District  Court  in  D.C.  granted 
summary  judgment  to  Matusevitch,  rul¬ 
ing  that  recognition  and  enforcement  of 
the  British  judgment  would  violate  the 
First  Amendment. 

The  dismissal  was  appealed  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit.  It  sent  the  partici¬ 
pants  back  to  Maryland,  in  order  to 
decide  pending  issues  of  state  law 
before  the  federal  court  makes  it  a  rul¬ 
ing. 

Matusevitch’s  lawyer,  Amon  D.  Siegel 
of  Davis  Polk  &  Wardwell,  said  the 
appeals  ruling  was  “not  unexpected.” 

Siegel  explained  that  his  client  made 
two  concurrent  claims:  One  was  that 
enforcement  of  the  judgment  violated 
the  First  Amendment;  and  the  other  was 
that  it  could  not  be  enforced  because 
under  Maryland  law,  its  courts  do  not 
have  to  recognize  foreign  judgments 
found  to  be  “repugnant”  to  state  law. 

“They’re  not  dismissing  the  case.  It’s 
like  asking  for  advice,”  he  said  of  the 
appeals  ruling. 

Although  both  sides  are  slated  to  pre¬ 
sent  further  arguments  before  the 
Maryland  court,  their  core  positions  on 
the  issue  were  well  spelled  out  in  their 
briefs  to  the  federal  appellate  court. 

In  his  federal  appeals  brief,  Telnikoff 
pointed  out  that  the  case  does  not 
involve  the  American  media,  nor  does  it 
make  any  attempt  to  curtail  or  regulate 
speech  in  the  United  States. 

“The  policies  of  the  First  Amendment 
should  limit  enforceabUity  of  a  foreign 
judgment  or  the  applicability  of  foreign 
libel  laws  only  where  enforcement  of 
foreign  law  would  chill  freedom  of 
expression  in  this  country,”  Telnikoffs 
legal  brief  asserted.  “Matusevitch’s 
defimatory  publication  had  no  actual  or 
potential  impact  upon  speech  in  the 
United  States.” 

The  brief,  prepared  by  Washington 
attorney  Forrest  A.  Hainline  HI,  further 
argued  that,  “No  overriding  interest  pro¬ 
tecting  speech  in  this  country  operates 
to  override  comity  and  prevent  Telnikoff 
from  registering  and  enforcing  his 
parochial  British  judgment  for  a  libel 
published  by  a  British  resident  in  a 
London  newspaper.” 

Comity,  as  defined  in  the  law,  essen¬ 
tially  is  a  state  or  nation’s  recognition 
within  its  boundaries  of  another’s  judi¬ 
cial  actions. 


Matusevitch’s  brief  to  the  appeals 
court  pointed  out  that  the  “English  com¬ 
mon  law  of  defamation  ...  is  flatly  at 
odds  with  the  First  Amendment.” 

As  the  brief  explained,  “Under  English 
law,  statements  are  presumed  to  be  foct, 
unless  and  until  a  defendant  proves 
them  ‘comment’  —  and  in  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  feet  or  comment  an  allegedly 
libelous  critique  cannot  be  evaluated 
by  reference  to  the  work  that  it  criti¬ 
cizes  ....  Under  English  law,  moreover, 
defamatory  statements  are  presumed 
false,  unless  and  until  a  defendant 
proves  them  true.The  defendant  also 
risks  substantially  aggravated  damages  if 
he  pleads  truth,  but  feUs  to  prove  it ....  ” 

Noting  that  Matusevitch’s  statements 
were  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  were  published  in  a  forum 
where  “people  expect  to  read  criticism 
insightful  as  well  as  misguided,” 
Matusevitch  argued  that  the  comments 
were  not  statement  of  feet  but  opinion. 

Telnikoff  countered,  however,  that 
Matusevitch  gave  no  reason  why  the 
First  Amendment  should  be  applied  in  a 


Telnikoff  s  brief  warned  that  the 
“United  States  should  not  become  the 
Libya  of  reputation  terrorists,  providing 
a  safe  haven  for  those  who  have  offend¬ 
ed  the  laws  and  civility  of  another  coun¬ 
try,  particularly  another  free  and  demo¬ 
cratic  country.” 

Matusevitch,  however,  maintained  in  his 
brief  that,  “In  the  United  States,  the  law¬ 
suit  would  never  have  gotten  to  a  jury.” 
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case  that  has  no  effect  on  speech  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  maintained  that 
Matusevitch  was  guilty  of  defamation, 
because  in  the  letter  to  the  editor,  he 
falsely  attributed  statements  toTelnikoff 
with  no  factual  support. 

In  their  brief,  the  media  noted  that, 
“What,  at  first  blush,  may  seem  little 
more  than  a  long-running  spat  between 
two  Soviet  emigres,  amici  fear  may 
come  to  mean  much  more  .... 

“There  is  a  disturbing  trend  among 
libel  plaintiffs  to  sue  outside  the  U.S.  — 
not  surprisingly,  Britain  is  most  often  the 
forum  of  choice  —  in  order  to  circum¬ 
vent  the  various  requirements  imposed 
on  plaintiffs  by  the  First  Amendment,” 
they  added,  noting  that  “London  is 
already  the  haven  for  fugitives  from  the 
First  Amendment.” 

If  Telnikoff  prevails  and  is  able  to  col¬ 
lect  his  judgment  in  the  U.S.,  the  media 
brief  warned  that  “a  signal  will  be  sent 
to  prosp)ective  libel  plaintiffs  every¬ 
where:  sue  in  England  in  order  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  constitutional  require¬ 
ments  that  you  prove  verifiability,  falsity 


and  fault,  recover  a  judgment  on  strict 
liability  theory,  and  then  come  to  the 
United  States  to  enforce  a  judgment  that 
you  could  never  have  obtained  here.” 

Further,  with  the  increasingly  global 
reach  of  news,  particularly  via  the 
Internet,  U.S.  media  would  be  forced  to 
“self-censor,  avoiding  controversial  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor  and  other  speech, 
which,  although  fully  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment,  might  nonetheless 
subject  them  to  domestic  enforcement 
of  foreign  judgments  that  do  not  com¬ 
port  with  First  Amendment  principles.” 

In  addition,  the  amici  brief  stated,  “If 
this  case  involved  something  less  than 
core  political  speech  commenting  on  a 
matter  of  obvious  public  concern  or  if 
Matusevitch’s  criticisms,  in  context,  did 
not  so  plainly  constitute  unverifiable 
opinion  and  hyperbole  or  if  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  at  least  based  on  some  mini¬ 
mal  showing  by  Telnikoff  of  fault  or  falsi¬ 
ty,  then  deference  to  a  foreign  judgment 
based  on  English  law  might  present  a 
closer  question. 

“But  none  of  these  hypothetical  facts 
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is  present  here,”  the  media  brief  noted. 
“Instead,  the  court  below  was  asked  to 
enforce  and  legitimize  a  foreign  libel 
judgment  that  is  inherently  incompati¬ 
ble  with  our  First  Amendment  princi¬ 
ples  . . . .” 

Washington  attorney  Laura  R. 
Handman,  of  Lankenau  Kovner  &  Kurtz, 
counsel  for  the  amici  curiae,  said  that  to 
her  knowledge,  a  case  like  this  has  not 
been  brought  before.  A  previous  enforce¬ 
ment  case  involved  a  British  lawsuit 
against  a  U.S.-based  publisher  who  pub¬ 
lished  in  Britain.  > 

While  there  is  a  “knee-jerk  tendency 
to  say  they’re  like  us,”  Handman  said  of 
the  British,  in  the  “First  Amendment  area 
we  differ  very  significantly.” 

“The  differences  are  fundamental 
ones  that  go  to  making  our  law  more 
protective  of  the  press,”  Handman 
explained. 

The  issue  here,  she  said,  is,  “Should 
the  U.S.  courts  be  using  their  powers  of 
enforcement  and  giving  their  impri¬ 
matur  to  judgments  so  clearly  offensive 
and  that  would  never  be  rendered  here? 

“The  fact  is,  our  courts  don’t  do  that,” 
Handman  added. 

Telnikoff  addressed  the  amici  argu¬ 
ments  in  his  reply  brief 

“The  American  press  possesses  power 
and  wealth,”  Telnikoff s  brief  stated.  “The 
amici  naturally  wish  to  impose  a  corner¬ 
stone  of  their  wealth  (the  actual  malice 
standard)  wherever  possible. 

“Whether  the  [actual  malice]  rule  of 
New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan  is  more 
helpful  than  harmful  to  democracy  is  a 
matter  of  debate,”  the  brief  continued. 

“Freedom  might  better  be  served  if 
the  people  had  some  confidence  that 
stories  about  public  figures  and  public 
concern  were  written  under  a  standard 
of  objective  fairness  rather  than  a  sub¬ 
jective  ‘1  did  not  notice  it  was  false,’  ”  he 
asserted. 

""New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan  assures 
the  American  people  that  falsehoods 
will  be  broadcast  and  may  never  be  cor¬ 
rected. 

“Is  the  Times  standard  necessary  for 
democracy?”  Telnikoffs  brief  asked. 
“Our  free  and  democratic  neighbors 
have  chosen  not  to  think  so. 

“There  is  no  evidence  that  England  or 
Canada  or  Australia  or  Germany  or 
France  are  less  democratic  than  the 
United  States. 

“There  is  no  evidence  that  public 
debate  in  these  countries  is  less  spirited 
or  that  their  people  are  less  informed.” 


Tribune  Co. 
would  fight 
takeover  attempt 

THEI’RIBUNE  CO.  is  an  “attractive” 
target  for  a  takeover,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  John  Madigan 
says,  but  he  isn’t  worried  the  Chicago- 
based  media  giant  will  lose  its  indepen¬ 
dence. 

“If  you  are  an  attractive  company,  as 
we  are,  you  get  talked  about,  but  I  think 
we  are  well-prepared  and  have  suffi¬ 
cient  defenses  to  determine  our  own 
fate,”  Madigan  told  Tribune’s  annual 
stockholder  meeting.  “We’ve  been 
through  this  cycle  before.” 

Partly  to  ward  off  any  hostile  suitor. 
Tribune  for  the  past  two  years  has 
maintained  what  Madigan  calls  “an 
aggressive  stock  buyback”  program.  In 
the  past  15  months,  he  said,Tribune  has 
spent  $7  million  repurchasing  its  stock. 

“We  think  our  stock  is  undervalued 
in  the  marketplace  and  we’re  going  to 
keep  buying  it  as  long  as  it  is,”  Madigan 
said.  Tribune  also  insists  that  its  top  65 
executives  own  “a  significant  amount” 
of  company  stock,  with  holding  require¬ 
ments  ranging  from  two  to  five  times 
their  annual  salary,  Madigan  said. 

Compensation  for  top  managers  is 
also  bed  to  “shareholder  value”  under 
this  Tribune  policy. 

Tribime  even  used  the  amiual  meet¬ 
ing  to  give  outside  directors  stock  for 
their  service  rather  than  the  cash 
stipend  that  had  been  paid.The  mea¬ 
sure  was  approved  by  stockholders. 

At  the  meeting  held  next  door  to 
Tribune  Tower,  the  downtown  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  company’s  flagship 
paper,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  stockhold¬ 
ers  were  told  they  should  not  expect 
Tribune  to  buy  any  more  newspapers 
any  time  soon.  Tribune  has  not  bought  a 
newspaper  since  1986,  when  it  pur¬ 
chased  the  Daily  Press  in  Newport 
News,  Va.  Last  June,  it  sold  the  Times 
Advocate  in  Escondido,  Calif. 

“Yes, Tribune  is  in  the  maiket  for 
newspapers,”  James  G.  Dowdle,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president/media  operations, 
said  in  answer  to  a  stockholder’s  ques¬ 
tion.  “The  newspaper  we  sold,  the  share¬ 
holder  value  wasn’t  there  —  and  it  wasn’t 
going  to  be  there  in  the  future.  Right 
now,  the  multiples  [for  newspaper  sales] 
are  so  high  that  until  the  maritet  calms 


down  or  we  can  make  a  private  deal, 
we  are  not  going  to  be  buying  a  paper. 
We’re  looking,  we’d  like  to  buy.” 

Two  retired  Tribune  Co.  chairmen  — 
Stanton  R.  Cook  and  ChariesT. 

Brumback  —  retired  from  the  board  of 
directors  at  the  meeting,  along  with  for¬ 
mer  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Chairman  Newton  Minow. 

Stockholders  elected  one  new  direc- 
tor,Taft  Broadcasting  Co.  president  and 
CEO  Dudley  S.Taft,  and  reelected  two 
outside  board  members,  journalist 
Kristie  Miller  and  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Rand  Corp.They  will  serve  for  three- 
year  terms. 

Family  fellows 

The  CASEY  JOURNAUSM  center  for 
Children  and  Families  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Parit, 
has  chosen  31  print  and  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalists  for  fellowships  to  attend  a  week- 
long  conference  on  “Rewriting  the  So¬ 
cial  Contract:Are  Families  Better  Off?” 


The  fellowships,  which  are  awarded 
annually,  include  instruction,  lodging, 
meals,  reading  materials  and  a  travel 
subsidy. 

Courant  meets 
with  area 
hiz  bosses 

The  business  news  staff  and  a 

number  of  top  editors  at  the 
Hartford  Courant  will  hold  monthly 
meetings  with  area  busmessmen  to  dis¬ 
cuss  business  trends,  the  newspaper 
annoimced.  The  meetings  will  be  off  the 
record,  and  the  news  staff  hopes  to 
“sharpen  its  insights  about  the  future  of 
major  businesses  in  central  Connecticut 
and  the  people  who  lead  them,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  announcement. 

The  first  two  business  leaders  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Courant  program  were 
Bernard  Fox,  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Northeast  Utilities,  and  Robert  Fiondella, 
president,  CEO  and  chairman  of 
Phoenix  Home  Life. 
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Continued  from  page  13 

he  bristled  at  the  suggestion  the  phan¬ 
tom  buyer  would  unload  Journal’s  assets. 

“Our  client  has  no  intention  of  selling 
anything,”  he  maintained.“It’s  a  cash  offer, 
fully  financed.  This  is  pure  innuendo  and 
inaccurate.” 

Shaw  seemed  exasperated  from 
months  of  butting  heads  with  Kahlor  and 
company. 

“I  started  this  open-minded,  and  now 
I’m  quite  upset,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  like 
being  besmirched.  I  don’t  mind  anybody 
saying  anything,  as  long  as  it’s  true.” 

Shaw  feels  the  employee  stakeholders, 
in  all  fairness,  must  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  more  about  the  deal. 
“Once  they  do,”  he  said,“they  may  decide 
not  to  do  it,  but  they  have  to  listen.” 

He  went  on  to  accuse  Journal  execu¬ 
tives  of  conducting  a  “witch  hunt”  to 
determine  who  he  met  with  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  which  I>ye  flatly  denied.  “The 
reporters  woridng  on  this  story  have 
tried  to  find  out  who  they  are,”  he  said, 
“but  management  doesn’t  know  if  Shaw 
met  with  anyone.” 

Although  it’s  privately  held.  Journal 
must  report  financial  results  to  the  Secu¬ 


rities  and  Exchange  Commission,  and 
Shaw  is  using  those  figures  to  argue  his 
case  that  the  company  isn’t  performing 
to  its  potential. 

Journal’s  1995  net  earnings  were 
$44.2  million,  up  a  slight  0.8%  over  1994. 
Like  other  newspaper  publishers,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  company’s  profits  have  been 
hampered  by  soaring  newsprint  prices 
and  restructuring  costs. 

Operating  earnings  last  year  were  off 
greatly  —  at  $41.4  million,  down  38.2% 
—  due  to  the  1995  sale  of  an  affiliate. 
Perry  Printing  Corp.,  according  to  the 
company.  Revenues  were  $591.8  million, 
a  14.3%  improvement. 

Shaw  took  issue  with  Kahlor’s  consid¬ 
erable  pay  increase  of  last  year.  The  exec¬ 
utive’s  total  compensation,  which 
included  salary  and  incentives,  ballooned 
22.3%,  to  $557,996. 

“That’s  a  lot  of  money,  1  think,  for  a 
medium-sized  company  like  this,”  Shaw 
said. 

But  Dye  countered  that  Kahlor’s  com¬ 
pensation  was  “very  low”  for  a  company 
the  size  of  Journal. 

Shaw  pointed  out  that  Journal’s  net 
income  had  grown  by  a  mere  14%  since 
1985,  when  it  reported  $38.8  million  in 
profits.  “Lay  that  alongside  any  other 
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media  company,”  he  said.  “We’ve  all  seen 
newspaper  companies  that  are  run  well 
and  profitably.  I’d  rather  work  for  a  prof¬ 
itable  company  that  is  on  its  way  up. 
Who  wants  to  work  for  a  company  that’s 
losing  money?” 

THROWN  OUT 

In  another  development,  McNally  was 
thrown  out  of  the  annual  meeting  dur¬ 
ing  which  Journal’s  board  is  elected. 

The  gathering  is  open  to  active  share- 
holders.They  rarely  attend,  however,  opt¬ 
ing  to  turn  over  their  voting  rights  to  the 
board  members.  Those  who  no  longer 
work  for  the  company  but  still  have  a 
stake,  such  as  McNally,  are  not  invited. 

The  meeting  is  usually  in  Milwaukee 
but  was  held  out  of  town  this  year,  at  a 
Journal  printing  plant  about  50  miles 
away  in  Watertown  —  “out  of  Dodge,” 
said  one  press  account,  “far  from  curious 
reporters.” 

But  the  Journal  Sentinel’s  Geeta 
Sharma-Jensen  and  other  journalists 
showed  up  anyway. 

McNally  said  Kahlor,  upon  seeing  him, 
demanded  that  he  leave.  McNally  said 
when  he  protested  that  he  was  part 
owner  in  the  company,  Kahlor  got 
“louder  and  angrier.” 

Journal  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  Paul  E.  Kritzer  led  McNally  out  of 
the  meeting,  explaining  that  only  current 
employees  could  attend.  When  McNally 
asked  how  long  that  rule  had  been  in 
place,  he  said  Kritzer  told  him  “since  yes¬ 
terday.” 

When  contacted,  Kritzer  said  the  rules 
of  admittance  had  been  effective  for 
many  years  —  “It’s  what  the  English 
would  call  a  common-law  rule,”  he 
explained.  But  he  admitted  they  were 
put  in  writing  only  prior  to  the  board 
meeting. 

“I  think  it’s  absurd  that  shareholders 
are  not  welcome  at  the  shareholders’ 
meeting,”  McNally  related,  “especially  at 
a  time  when  there’s  a  lot  of  interest 
in  what  the  board  is  doing  on  several 
levels.” 

Dye  noted  that  a  separate  meeting  is 
called  every  year  in  which  all  Journal 
owners  —  employees  past  and  present 
—  may  participate,  and  McNally  attended 
the  most  recent  one,  last  March. 

Meanwhile,  spokespeople  from  vari¬ 
ous  media  companies  have  been  step¬ 
ping  forward  to  dispel  rumors  that  they 
are  the  mystery  suitor. 

Among  them:  Tribune  Co.,  which 
owns  the  Chicago  Tribune  —  and  for 
which  the  Milwaukee  paper  would  seem 
a  logical,  strategic  aquisition  —  and  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  the  country’s  largest  newspaper 
publisher. 
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Newspapers  drive 
TV  coverage 

Newspapers  set  the  agenda  in 
most  television  newsrooms, 
according  to  a  just-released  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  survey. 

Local  TV  producers,  reporters  and 
assignment  editors  greatly  rely  on  the 
daily  paper  when  making  decisions 
about  what  to  cover  and  when  writing 
news  stories,  the  association  found. 

NAA  reported  that  more  than  half  of 
the  country’s  broadcast  reporters  read 
at  least  three  newspapers  each  day,  and 
70%  of  assignment  editors  look  at  least 
three  dailies.  Nearly  half  of  the  250  jour¬ 
nalists  p>olled  cited  newspapers  and  the 
Associated  Press  wire  as  their  primary 
source  for  news. 

“If  local  TV  news  reflects  what  is  in 
the  daily  paper,  it’s  no  accident,”  said  NAA 
president  and  CEO  John  Sturm.  “In  many 
instances,  newspapers  provide  the  voice 


and  television  provides  the  echo  for  local 
and  national  news  in  our  country.” 

New  trustees 

The  media  INSTnUTE, Washington, 
D.C.,  has  named  four  new  members 
to  its  board  of  trustees  and  made  two 
appointments  to  its  communications 
policy  council. 

Named  as  trustees  were:  Jonah 
Gitlitz,  president,  Direct  Mariceting 
Association;  and  Charles  L.  Fry,  corpo¬ 
rate  vice  president/public  affairs,  G.D. 
Searle  Co.  Joining  the  board  as  ex  offi¬ 
cio  members  were:  Robert  Com-Revere 
of  Hogan  &  Hartson;  and  Mark  M. 
Weinstein,  senior  vice  president/govem- 
ment  affairs, Viacom  Inc. 

Those  chosen  to  join  the  communi¬ 
cations  policy  council  were:  Richard 
Bates,  vice  president/govemment,  the 
Walt  Disney  Co.;  and  Alex 
Netchvolodoff,  vice  president/public 


policy,  Cox  Enterprises  Inc. 

In  addition,  board  member  Sol 
Schildhause,  a  communications  attorney 
and  former  head  of  the  FCC’s  cable 
bureau,  was  elected  to  a  term  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Supplement 
boasts  success 

A  QUARTERLY  NEWSPAPER  supple¬ 
ment  for  the  over-50  market  has 
added  a  number  of  newspapers  to  its 
distribution  list  since  January. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  1 1 
newspapers  have  signed  on  to  carry 
ActiveTimes,  bringing  the  supplement’s 
total  circulation  to  almost  7  million  in 
60  markets.  ActiveTimes  comes  with  a 
editorial  package  of  stories,  photos  and 
art,  and  newspaper  sales  staffs  sell 
space.  It  is  produced  by  ActiveTimes 
Publications  Inc.,  in  Carbondale,  Colo. 


THE  PRESS  WITH  PROVEN  COLOR 
AND  PRODUCTION  VERSATILITY. 
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NEWS  BRIEFS 


Thomson  gets 
Delmarva  weeklies 

Thomson  newspapers  has  purchased  10  weeklies  in 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  the  area  known  as 
the  Delmarva  Peninsula. 

The  newly  acquired  papers,  which  make  up  Atlantic 
Publications  Inc.  and  have  a  combined  circulation  of 
100,000,  are  expected  to  strengthen  Thomson’s  presence  in 
the  area  surrounding  Salisbury,  Md.,  where  it  owns  the  Daily 
Times. 

Terry  Hopkins,  who  will  serve  as  the  group’s  CEO,  said  the 
lower  Delmarva  papers  would  retain  separate  identities  and 
operations  for  the  time  being.The  papers  have  a  staff  of  85. 
They  are  the  Delaware  Wave,  Delaware  Beachcomber, 
Delaware  Coast  Press,  Maryland  Times-Press,  Maryland 
Beachcomber,  Chincoteague  Beacon,  Eastern  Shore  News, 
Worcester  County  Messenger,  Somerset  Herald  and  Virginia 
Beachcomber. 

Thomson  Newspapers,  based  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  is  a  main 
operating  unit  of  Canadian-based  Thomson  Corp.  and  publish¬ 
es  103  dailies  and  many  weeklies  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  —  AP 

Journalists  get 
environmental  training 

TWENTTY-FIVE  JOURNAUSTS  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  been  selected  to  participate  in  a  three-day 
institute  on  Great  Lakes  environmental  issues  at  Michigan 
State  University. 

The  gathering  is  sponsored  by  MSU’s  Environmental 
Journalism  Program,  which  is  directed  by  Jim  Detjen,  Knight 
Professor  of  Environmental  Journalism  and  a  former 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  reporter. 

Hollinger  buys 
Arkansas  papers 

Hollinger  international  INC.  has  acquired  several 
newspapers  owned  by  Benton  Publishing  Co.  of 
Arkansas. 

They  include  the  Benton  Courier,  Saline  County 
Advantage  and  LaVilla  News. 

Rebecca  H.  Winbum,  daughter  of  Sam  M.  Hodges,  president 
and  principal  stockholder  of  Benton  Publishing,  will  continue 
as  publisher  of  the  Benton  Courier. 

The  Hodges  acquisitions  bring  Hollinger’s  newspaper  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  state  to  10. 

Guild  releases 
financial  report 

The  newspaper  guild  reported  revenues  of  $4.77  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  and  $4.86  mil¬ 
lion  in  expenses.The  Guild’s  total  assets  amounted  to  $3.92 
million. 


STOCK  TABLES 


Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

STOCK 

S/11/96 

6/4/96 

6/12/95 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

37.875 

37.50 

31.50 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY) 

4.625 

4.50 

6.125 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

37.00 

36.875 

28.375 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

39.75 

38.75 

35.625 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

70.875 

69.875 

54.75 

Gray  Comm.  Sys.  (NY) 

22.50 

22.50 

16.00 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)* 

25.875 

26.375 

16.667 

Hollinger  International  (NY)# 

11.625 

12.375 

10.25 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

74.00 

74.00 

54.875 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY)** 

23.00 

23.75 

18.9375 

McClatcfiy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

25.375 

24.875 

22.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

36.125 

36.875 

31.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

33.00 

32.125 

22.625 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

54.875 

55.00 

43.375 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

44.50 

44.375 

30.625 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

44.00 

43.125 

22.75 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

75.375 

73.50 

59.625 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

310.25 

310.375 

260.50 

*  Adjusted  for  3  for  2  stock  split  as  of  12/95 
•*  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  as  of  12/8/95 

#  American  Publishing  merged  with  Hollinger  Inc.  as  of  10/13/95 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

STOCK 

6/11/96 

6/4/96 

6/12/95 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

10.75 

10.90 

12.50 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

22.125 

21.875 

22.625 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.69 

6.87 

6.07 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

21.65 

21.50 

20.00 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

68.75 

69.75 

48.50 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.90 

16.50 

14.75 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

22.80 

22.90 

19.25 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (ai 

16.75 

17.25 

11.50 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

25.25 

25.40 

23.375 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 
(b!  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 
(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

i  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Schroder  Wertheim  &  Co.  Inc. 
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Now  you  can  run  more  niche 

publications  and  regional 

editions  in  less  time  and 

virtually  never  stop  the 

presses  for  page  changes.  -2. 

With  WTFAG  s  revolutionary, 
shaftless  double-width,  double 
cut-ofF  newspaper  press,  you 
don’t  even  have  to  slow  down. 

The  OF370  GTD’s  imique  flying 
Page  Changhig  Unit  and  individually 
driven  printing  couples  let  you  make 
page  changes  on  press,  at 
production  speeds.  Add 
up-to-the-minute  news 
without  losing  a  second 
of  productivity. 


Don’t  Stop 
The  Press 


Bring  in  one  tower  -  as  an  add-on  to 
your  existing  facilities  -  or  a  aMM 
fuU  line.  The  OF370  GTD 
can  grow  widi  your  needs  -  ^ 

and  the  needs  of  your 
audience  and  advertisers.  It 
can  help  you  make  the  most 
of  computa:-to-plate  technology,  too. 

Run  your  presses  non-stop,  and 
drive  production  and  readership 
to  new  levds. 


Start  improving  productivity  and 
profitability  now.  Visit  us  ^ 

at  NEXPO  (booth  4513) 
or  call  (770)  850-8511.  \| 


Innovation  for  the  newspaper  industry 


(§>  1996  WIFAG  Maschinenfabrik 


BY  DEBORA  TOTH 


Digital  Cameras 
Go  Mainstream 


ERS’  EFFORTS  TO  tighten 
ines  and  reduce  operating 
are  being  significantly  aided 
;  adoption  of  digital  cameras, 
ly  obstacles  that  limited  pho- 
;ts’  use  of  the  cameras  are 
eliminated  and  new  models 
with’more  memory  bring  flexibility 
to  low-light  situations. 

“Newspapers  are  arranging  their 
budgets  to  buy  digital  cameras,”  says 
Marty  Cammarata,  sales  director  of 
Associated  Press  Technology  Mar- 
keting,  which  maikets  the  News 
Camera  2000e.  “Either  a  newspaper  has  a  digital 
camera  or  is  entertaining  buying  them.  Newspapers 
can  finally  cost  justify  them.  There’s  no  film  devel¬ 
opment  to  pay  for  or  wait  for.  Digital  cameras  offer 
ease  of  use  and  time  savings.” 

Cammarata  credits  Associated  Press’  success  with  dig¬ 
ital  cameras  for  the  new  technology’s  increased  use. 

“I  was  in  Hobart,  Tasmania,  in  May  for  a  newspa¬ 
per  trade  show,”  recalled  Cammarata.  “It  so  hap)- 
pened  we  were  there  the  day  of  the  massacre.  We 
shot  both  film  and  digital  images.  I  was  able  to  come 
back  to  Hobart,  take  the  removable  drive  and  input 


Agfa,  Polaroid 
and  Dicomed 
recently 
introduced 
hand-held  and 
studio  cameras 


N.  ^  Newsprint  Inventory 

Management  System 

\\fe  Miiiie  inventory 
Management  a  Breeze 

^  Fast  entry  of  roll  information 
^  Track  multiple  warehouses  and  zones 
^  Track  multiple  presses 
^  Complete  audit  trail  for  every  roll 
^  Efficient  Windows*  interface 
^  More  than  30  detailed  reports 

customizable  in  MS  Word*or  Excel* 

^  Single  or  Multi-User  versions 
^  30  days  free  technical  support 
^  On-line  context  sensitive  help 
^  Two-level  security  feature 
^  Barcode  Reader  supported 
^  Source  Code  available 
^  Customization  available 

J/^MAINSTREAM 
^  SOFTWARE,  INC. 

2198  E.  Enterprise  Parkway  Twinsburg,  Ohio  44G 
Sales  (216)  963-0103  Fax  (216)  963-0288 

IHfcrojyjft- 
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the  images  into  my  Mac,  and  send 
the  images  to  our  offices  in  New’ York 
City  online.  At  that  same  point,  I 
got  a  call  from  the  local  photo  lab 
that  the  film  had  been  developed.” 

The  camera  “scooped  the  entire 
staff  of  photographers,”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  “Newspapers  were  astounded 
that  the  camera  performed  so  well 
in  that  environment.  The  quality 
was  excellent." 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette's 
associate  editor  of  flash  photogra¬ 
phy  is  quite  aware  of  being 
scooped  by  a  digital  camera. 

“When  I  was  wath  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
we  used  film  for  the  1995  World  Series,”  said  Curt 
Chandler.  “AP  was  using  their  digital  cameras.  They 
beat  us  by  45  minutes  wdth  their  images  of  the  base¬ 
ball  game  while  we  w^ted  for  our  film  to  be  devel¬ 
oped.  At  a  big  event  like  the  World  Series,  that’s  a  lot 
of  time.” 

At  his  new  po.st  with  the  Pittsburgh  newspaper. 
Chandler  is  experimenting  wfith  various  digital  cam¬ 
eras  before  making  a  purchase.  He’s  tried  a  Fujix 
Nikon  for  such  events  as  the  Super  Bowl  and  the 
Stanley  Cup  hockey  playoffs, 
both  of  which  included  Pitts¬ 
burgh  teams. 

“When  we  did  the  Super 
Bowl,  we  used  a  digital  image 
for  the  front  cover  page,”  says 
Chandler.  “In  our  case,  we 
needed  a  good  shot  of  the 
fans’  post-game  depression. 
When  AP  covers  an  event, 
they  shoot  the  winning  team. 
The  game  ended  at  9:45  p.m. 
Eastern  Standard  Time,  and  by 
10:35  p.m.  we  had  transmit¬ 
ted,  toned  and  laid  out  the 
page.  At  that  same  time,  we 
were  just  getting  our  first  roll 
of  film  developed.  We’re  in  a 
very  com|>etitive  market.  The 
digital  image  gave  us  the 
advantage.” 

The  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Sun 
is  balancing  between  digital 
and  traditional  film.  Its  three 
staff  photographers  are 


Toth  is  a  freelance  writer. 
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equipped  with  two  AP 
which  will  be  upgraded 
year,  while  the  newspaper’s 

reporters  are  equipped  to  ?|||f  PI||B|H 

shoot  with  film. 

head  photography 

we  have  a  |lfjy|ll 

can  send  a  photographer  \S 

image,  and  go  to  press  with 
for  the  next  day’s  edi- 
tion.” 

Pace  uses  the  digital  Mario  Lemieux  and  Pittsburgh  Penguin  team- 

cameras  for  both  action  mates  in  Stanley  Cup  playoffs,  photographed 

and  still  photography.  For  with  Fujix  Nikon  digital  camera 
example,  a  local  college 

football  team’s  game  in  Minneapolis  can  be  shot  in 
a  domed  arena  and  sent  viaAP’s  PhotoLink  software 
back  to  Jonesboro  in  minutes.  Mug  shots  for  partic¬ 
ular  interviews  can  be  shot  digitally,  saving  both 


time  and  film  costs. 

“If  it’s  one  more  shot  for 
the  day,  rather  than  use  a 
whole  roll  of  film  for  a  mug 
shot,  we  go  digital,”  said  Pace. 
^  “That  way  we  save  film  and 
I  development  costs,  plus  we 
g  can  see  the  person’s  image 
?  immediately  and  if  we  don’t 
!q  like  it,  take  as  many  more  as 
g  we  need.” 

3  This  year  has  seen  a  flurry 
^  of  new  digital  cameras.  Agfa 
g  introduced  its  StudioCam 
ro  model  for  still  photography 
n  and  ActionCam  model  for 
3  action  photography.  Utilizing 
jS  the  CCD  (charge-couple 
|o  device)  sensor  technology 
’53  developed  for  the  company’s 
other  imaging  products,  the 
cameras  electronically  cap¬ 
ture  images  that  are  instantly 
available  for  preview  and 
transmission.  Both  retail  for  $9,499. 

Unique  to  Agfa’s  digital  cameras  is  a  bundled  soft¬ 
ware  package  that  includes  Agfa’s  own  FotoTune 
Cam  color  management  software.  StudioCam  is 
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equipped  with  FotoLook,  an 
application  that  can  automati¬ 
cally  optimize  exposure  lev¬ 
els,  contrast,  color  balance  and 
computer-enhanced  sharpness. 

Both  cameras  also  include 
Adobe  Photoshop  LE  image 
editing  and  Cumulus  Desktop 
Image  Database  software. 

Designed  for  use  in  profes¬ 
sional  photo  studios  and  desk¬ 
top  publishing  environments, 

StudioCam  is  suited  for  high- 
quality,  still-life  photography.  It 
captures  still  scenes  at  a  high 
optical  resolution  of  4500  x  Football  action  shot  taken  with  an  AP 
3^8  pixels  with  36-bit  color  NC2000  digital  camera 
for  direct  downloading  through 
a  Macintosh. 

ActionCam  is  for  catalog  publishing,  journalism, 
advertising  and  multimedia  work.  ActionCam  allows 
users  to  take  full  control  when  they  need  special 
effects  not  supported  by  automatic  operation.  Pro¬ 
gram  choices  include  speed-  or  aperture-priority  set¬ 
tings  for  sport,  portrait,  landscape  and  nature  pho¬ 
tography.  ActionCam  uses  the  body  of  the  35mm 
Minolta  Maxxum.  It  captures  up  to  24  fully 
processed  large,  moving  or  heat-sensitive  images  in 
one  minute  on  a  1548  x  1148-pixel  sensor  for  200- 
Ipi  offset  printing  at  up  to  4  x  5  inches. 

Digital  information  can  immediately  be  imported 
to  a  computer  via  modem  or  direct  SCSI  link.  Files 
are  stored  on  removable  miniature  PCMCIA  cards 
that  plug  into  the  back  of  the  camera.  Each  card 
holds  up  to  114  images. 

In  January,  the  Associated  Press  introduced  an 
advanced  version  of  the  News  Camera  2000,  the 
first  electronic  camera  designed  specifically  for  pho- 
tojoumalists,  called  the  News  Camera  2000e. 

The  NC2000e  is  the  result  of  a  collaboration 
between  AP  and  Kodak,  which  for  four  years  have 
been  testing  and  refining  electronic  cameras  for 
photojournalism.  Improved  electronics  in  the 
NC2000e  provide  significantly  enhanced  image 
quality  and  color  fidelity  at  higher  ISOs. 


include  the  BigShot  4000  and 
BigShot  3000.  The  high-end 
BigShot  4000,  suitable  for 
b  fashion  and  product  photog- 
^  raphy,  is  a  single-shot  instant- 
o  capture  camera  featuring  a 
°  fix)nt-of-the-lens  Liquid  Crystal 
z  Tlmable  Filter  (LCTF). 

I  This  patented  filtration  and 
o  chip  clocking  and  read-out 
”  scheme  provides  capture  of 
I  all  three  primary  colors  in  a 
^  single  exposure  at  10  bits  per 
5  channel.  The  filter  cycles 
m  rapidly  through  red,  green 
(en  with  an  AP  and  blue  within  the  single 

flash  exposure,  and  the  fuU- 
color  48MB  file  is  down¬ 
loaded  by  fast  SCSI-3  connection  to  the  host  Macin¬ 
tosh.  Versions  for  Windows  NT  will  be  available  in 
six  months.  The  BigShot  4000  is  priced  at  $54,900. 

The  economically  priced  BigShot  3000  uses  the 
same  LCTF  but  captures  the  three  primary  colors  in 
three  flash  exposures,  in  less  than  10  seconds,  yield¬ 
ing  a  full  12-bit  48MB  file.  The  BigShot  3000  is 
priced  at  $39,900. 

In  March,  Polaroid  Corp.  introduced  its  first  digital 
camera.  The  PIX;-2000  features  a  megapixel  sensor 
based  on  Polaroid’s  imaging  technology  to  capture 
24-bit  color  digital  images  that  can  be  easily  trans¬ 
ferred  to  any  computer  or  printed  at  a  resolution 
level  as  high  as  1600  x  1200  pixels. 

Unlike  other  digital  cameras,  PDC-2000  images 
are  not  compressed,  so  there  is  no  loss  of  image  data 
or  visual  quality.  With  one  million  pixels  of  image 
data  per  shot,  Polaroid  says  that  PDC-2000  images 
can  be  enlarged  to  8  x  10  inches. 

The  PDC-2000  comes  in  three  different  models. 
Customers  can  select  a  model  that  stores  40  images 
($3,695),  one  that  stores  60  images  ($4,995)  or 
another  that  relies  on  a  cable  connection  to  a  com¬ 
puter  for  storage  ($2,995).  Pictures  are  captured  at 
the  original  million-pixel  resolution  and  can  be 
transferred  to  any  computer  system  at  resolutions  of 
1600  x  1200  or  800  X  600. 
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Agfa's  Minolta  Maxxum-based 
Actioncam  comes  bundled 
with  Agfa  color  management, 
Adobe  Photoshop  LE  and 
Cumulus  image  database 
software. 


The  new  technology  reduces 
digital  noise  and  eliminates 
the  grainy  texture  common  in 
digital  images  higher  than  800 
ISO.  The  NC2000e  has  in¬ 
creased  memory  to  16  MB, 
enabling  photographers  to 
shoot  more  consecutive  frames 
before  saving  images  to  the 
drive  (2.25  frames  per  second 
for  a  burst  of  12  images).  An 
advanced  Photoshop  plug-in 
designed  by  AP  allows  users 
to  work  with  36-bit  data 
before  saving  it  in  standard 
24-bit  RGB  mode. 

Dicomed  is  expanding  its 
BigShot  digital  camera  line  to 


Each  image  is  automatically 
recorded  with  the  date  and 
time  and  can  be  labeled  with 
letters  or  numbers  for  easy 
identification  when  trans¬ 
ferred  to  any  Macintosh  or 
Windows  PC.  Pictures  can  be 
deleted  one  at  a  time  or  all  at 
once  and  retaken  on  the  spot. 
All  PDC-2000  models  use  a 
SCSI-2  interface  to  ensure 
image  transfer  in  seconds 
from  camera  to  computer. 

According  to  Polaroid,  the 
PD02000  is  suitable  for  small  to 
miefsize  photos.  It  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  sports  photography 
or  full-  or  half-page  spreads. 


Polaroid  PDC-2000  is  a 


million-pixel  camera  in  three 


models  that  feature  automatic 


exposure  control,  autofocus 


and  automatic  flash  up 


to  15  feet. 
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I  Post-Conferezice  Issue 
June  22 

special  issue  recaps  the  highlights  of  NEXPO, 
X  including  technical  news  from  the  exposition  and 
conference  session  summaries.  The  high  visibility  of 
this  industry  event  makes  it  a  prime  time  for  major 
announcements. 


Take  advantage  of  the  intense  read¬ 
ership  generated  by  and  long  shelf 
life  typical  of  these  special  issues 
and  directories.  Add  them  to  your 
regular  E&P  schedule  today! 


Circulation/ 
Distribution  Issue 
July  20 

Readers  are  what  it's  all  about.  How  are  news¬ 
paper  circulation  departments  maintaining 
and  increasing  readership  levels?  Subscription 
strategies,  single  copy  sales  tactics,  subscriber  data 
bases,  distribution  methods  ...  what's  going  to 
keep  newspapers  the  primary  information 
providers  in  the  next  century? 


•Cireulation/Distribution  Issue 

Space  Deadline:  July  5 
Material  Deadline:  July  9 


•Annual  Syndicate  Directory 

Space  Deadline:  July  15 
Material  Deadline:  July  19 


•Annual  Interactive  Services  Directory 

Space  Deadline:  August  21 
Material  Deadline:  August  26 


Director 
August  j 

What's  new  in  syndicated  news  and  features?  This  is 
the  definitive  guide.  Indexed  by  title,  author/artist, 
type  of  feature  and  syndicate,  it's  easy  to  find  the  types 
of  features  your  readers  are  looking  for ...  features  that 
build  readership  and  circulation. 


Call  E&P  Vice  President  of 
Advertising  Mike  Dardano  at 
(212)  675-4380  ext.  155  or  your 
local  E&P  representative. 


Axmual  Interactive  Services 
Directory 
September  7 

In  September  of  1995  there  were  457  online  news¬ 
papers  accessible  through  the  Internet.  Today,  that 
number  is  up  to  1,015.  Still  others  operate  on  propri¬ 
etary  online  services.  And  the  number  of  newspapers 
offering  audiotex  and  other  interactive  services  contin¬ 
ues  to  increase.  Where  are  these  newspapers  getting 
the  equipment,  advice  and  services  needed  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  effective  interactive  services?  This 
Second  Annual  Directory  of  Interactive  Products  and 
Services  is  the  industry's  comprehensive  guide  with 
listings  by  company,  business  type,  service  category, 
and  specific  service. 


.or  your  E&P  contract  rate  applies. 


Color  Rates 

Spot  color,  per  color,  F>er  page,  extra  $575 
Facing  page,  same  color,  extra  $400 
Four-color  process  space  and  color  charge: 
One  page,  $4,920;  Two-page  spread,  $9,090 
(based  on  one-time  space  rate) 
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CyberNews 

Continued  from  page  28 

network  (soon  to  be  10  workstations), 
the  Fleet  Street  wire  feed  and  transmis¬ 
sion  of  image  files  from  local  scans. 

Without  its  own  photographer,  the 
bureau’s  pictures  are  mostly  those  that 
accompany  press  releases  or  are  free¬ 
lanced.  The  need  for  the  Umax  flatbed 
and  Kodak  2035  Plus  film  scanners 
varies. 

“It’s  seasonal,”  said  Hopps,  who 
explained  that  while  up  to  10  photos 
may  move  in  one  month,  he  also  “might 
not  see  a  photo  for  a  month.” 

Reporters  can  elect  to  enter  copy 
directly  into  CyberNews  —  in  effect, 
writing  live  over  the  line  to  Sydney  — 
and  at  least  one  bureau  reporter  prefers 
that  method.  But  originating  copy  in 
Word,  said  Atkinson,  is  the  more  common 
practice  because  it  avoids  possible  loss  of 
stories  (especially  older  ones  that 
reporters  may  wish  to  keep  for  refer¬ 
ence)  when  CyberNews  files  are  period¬ 
ically  cleaned  out  to  preserve  space,  and 
because  local  storage  of  older  material 
and  nonpublished  information  can  be 
more  convenient. 

In  every  other  respect  very  satisfied 
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with  CyberNews,  McGuiness  said  that 
use  of  Word  is  a  consequence  of  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  “only  major  feult.”  He  said  he  was 
unhappy  that  CyberNews  “does  not 
allow  you  to  save  to  the  local  disk.” 

McGuiness  said  his  aim  was  to  mini¬ 
mize  telecom  traffic  between  Sydney  and 
the  bureaus.  He  did  not  want  everyone 
always  logged  into  the  Cybergraphic  sys¬ 
tem,  and  local  saves  would  help  keep 
down  connection  time.  So  staffers  are 
encouraged  to  write  in  Word  and  use  the 
simple  routine  to  move  copy  into 
CyberNews. 

“We  thought  that  the  Windows 
approach  was  the  right  way  to  go,  rather 
than  have  to  put  in  a  full-time  ISDN  line,” 
said  McGuiness. 

The  telecommunication  setup 
employs  a  dedicated,  dial-up  ISDN  line 
that  while  always  immediately  available, 
is  not  open  until  a  transmission  is  initi¬ 
ated  —  “so  you  actually  only  pay  for  that 
transmission  sequence,”  said  McGuiness. 
The  line  uses  Cisco  routers  and  a  facility 
“to  determine  how  long  we  want  to  wait 
between  transmissions  before  the  line  is, 
in  effect,  shut  down,”  he  said. 

News  Ltd.  bureaus  in  Los  Angeles, 
Washington,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
and  three  East  Asian  cities  also  use 
CyberNews,  and  McGuiness  hopes  to 
have  it  for  London  via  ISDN  by  the  end 
of  August.  But  so  far,  all  but  New  York 
have  9600-baud  modem  coimections  to 
Sydney,  and  those  have  proven  trouble¬ 
some.  Probably  owing  to  faulty  commu¬ 
nications  protocols,  said  McGuiness,  only 
three  of  every  five  modem-connection 
attempts  are  successful  —  a  problem  he 
and  Cybergrapltic  personnel  were  work¬ 
ing  on  earlier  this  month. 

“I  believe  that  we  significantly 
changed  the  lives  of  people  in  the 
bureau,”  McGuiness  remarked.  Among 
the  previous  system’s  “many  faults,”  he 
singled  out  the  way  the  news  reached 
Sydney. 

Piggybacking  on  an  Associated  Press 
route,  he  said,  it  moved  at  300  baud  from 
New  Yoik  to  London,  where  it  was 
added  to  the  end  of  the  London-Hong 
Kong  extension. 

“When  we  were  transmitting  in  New 
York,  it  was  just  about  the  same  time  that 
the  two  operators  in  London  had  just 
pulled  down  anything  from  60  to  80  sto¬ 
ries  and  were  throwing  them,  as  well,  on 
the  link  to  Australia,”  McGuiness  said. 

“However  it  happened,”  he  continued, 
“.  .  .  it  was  interrupted  in  Hong  Kong. 
And  when  we  owned  the  South  China 
Morning  Post  they  were  accessing  that 
dialer  and  in  some  cases  deleting  stories 
or  holding  them  and  then  reinstating 
them  at  a  later  time.  Why  they  were 


doing  that  we  don’t  know.There’s  no  real 
evidence  of  it,  except  that  all  these  sto¬ 
ries  tended  to  take  forever  to  get  to  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Then,  the  final  leg  was  from  Hong 
Kong  to  Sydney.  All  of  that  was  [sent] 
down  . . .  what  was  really  a  shared  line.” 

With  New  Yoik  stories  taking  up  to 
three  hours  to  get  to  Sydney,  said  McGui¬ 
ness,  retransmissions  were  often  re¬ 
quested  in  the  belief  that  the  originals 
were  lost.  In  New  York,  he  said,  “They 
never  went  home  confident  their  stories 
were  there.” 

Now,  bureau  staffers  can  look  into  Syd¬ 
ney’s  directories  and  see  their  stories. 
McGuiness  said  that  reliability  also  is  a 
big  plus  for  the  Sydney  newsroom, 
which  now  also  gets  a  greater  number  of 
stories  from  New  York. 

But  even  beyond  reliable  transmission 
of  more  stories,  the  technology  can  help 
in  two  ways  to  improve  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  according  to  McGuiness.  One  is  that 
CyberNews  can  be  used  as  a  superior 
messaging  system;  the  other  is  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  remote  access  to  directories. 

He  said  the  London  bureau  chief  is 
happy  because  the  new  system  will 
allow  him  to  look  into  Sydney’s  system 
and  “get  a  feel  for  the  flavor  of  stories 
that  we’re  interested  in.”  Citing  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  gun  control  lobbying  and  legisla¬ 
tion  in  Australia,  he  said  the  capability 
enables  the  New  York  staff  to  anticipate 
which  hot  stories  at  home  will  benefit 
from  coverage  of  similar  issues  in  the 
U.S. 

Back  in  Australia,  McGuiness  reported 
being  “99.99%  fully  paginated,  including 
color  separations,  here  in  this  building  . . . 
using  older,  Unix-based  [Cybergraphic] 
software.” 

In  Sydney,  the  vendor’s  old  and  new 
systems  are  fully  able  to  access  and  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other,  with  the 
drives  partitioned  between  the  Unix  and 
Windows  environments,  he  said. 

But  for  use  by  News  Ltd.  journalists  in 
Australia  (even  at  sites  not  yet  upgraded 
to  Cybergraphic’s  latest  Unix  software 
version),  McGuiness  said  there  is  no 
“intention  of  installing  Windows  . . .  until 
somebody  else  has  taken  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  trialing  it . . .  because  we  think 
we’ve  given  Cybergraphic  enough  sup¬ 
port  over  the  last  few  years.” 

Though  several  editors  in  Sydney 
eventually  “will  be  put  into  a  full  Win¬ 
dows  environment,”  the  changeover  has 
been  avoided  so  far,  said  McGuiness, 
“because  I  think  most  people,  once  they 
saw  it,  would  say,  ‘Why  can’t  I  have  that, 
too?’  It’s  a  bit  expensive  to  have  to  buy 
another  license  just  because  we’ve 
changed  the  operating  system  in  the 
background.” 
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In  any  event,  before  a  system 
changeover  happens,  News  Ltd.  will 
want  some  return  on  its  existing  invest¬ 
ment,  something  McGuiness  said  ordinar¬ 
ily  translates  to  at  least  four  or  five  years 
of  system  use. 

In  the  meantime,  he  said  that  for  the 
average  reporter’s  or  editor’s  purposes, 
there  are  no  major  differences  in  features 
or  functions  between  the  Unix-  and  Win¬ 
dows-based  systems. 


Modesto  Bee 
Web  site 

The  MODESTO  (CALIE)  Bee  has 
joined  the  Information  Superhigh¬ 
way  with  its  own  Web  site  at 
http://www.modbee.com/. 

The  site  features  classified  ads  from 
the  current  day’s  and  previous  Sunday’s 
paper,  legal  and  personal  ads.  Visitors  to 
the  site  can  search  by  category,  key  word 
or  price  range.  The  Bee  plans  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  complete  online  newspaper  with 
local  news,  advertising,  links  to  commu¬ 
nity  information  and  agencies,  as  well  as 
a  comprehensive  package  of  national 
and  international  news,  in  future  months. 


SCOTUS  online 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United 

States  plans  to  implement  an  elec¬ 
tronic  bulletin  board  system  (BBS)  that 
will  make  court  information  available 
online. 

Currently  a  pilot  program,  the  BBS 
began  in  mid-March  and  will  include  the 
remainder  of  the  October  Term  1995 
and  the  October  Term  1996. 

Information  online  will  include  the 
Court’s  automated  docket,  argument 
calendar,  order  lists,  “slip”  opinions  (sec¬ 
ond  versions  of  opinions  released  in 
pamphlet  form),  rules,  bar  admission 
forms  and  instructions,  court  tour  infor¬ 
mation,  special  notices  and  general  infor¬ 
mation.  The  BBS  also  will  contain  opin¬ 
ions  from  October  Terms  1995,  1994 
and  1993. 

The  automated  docket  will  be  current 
as  of  the  preceding  day,  and  opinions 
and  orders  will  be  available  a  few  days 
after  their  release. 

Access  to  the  BBS  will  be  free  during 
the  test  period,  with  users  paying  only 
the  telephone  connect  time  charges.  Its 
telephone  number  is  (202)  554-2570. 

The  court’s  orders  and  “bench”  opin¬ 
ions  (the  first  version  of  an  opinion 


released  immediately  after  the  case’s 
announcement  from  the  bench)  have 
been  available  online  for  the  past  five 
years  through  the  subscription  service 
called  Hermes. 

According  to  the  court,  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  a  replacement  for  Hermes, 
and  the  two  will  operate  in  tandem  dur¬ 
ing  the  BBS  pilot  period. 

If  it  is  approved  for  permanent  opera¬ 
tion,  however,  Hermes  may  be  phased 
out  unless  it  proves  that  dual  systems  are 
necessary. 

Tribune  Co. 
invests  in 
Excite  Inc. 

The  tribune  CO.  of  Chicago  has 
invested  $7  million  for  an  8%  stake 
in  Excite  Inc.  (www.excite.com),  whose 
proprietary  technology  and  media  ser¬ 
vices  aim  to  make  the  Internet  easier  to 
use  and  navigate. 

Excite  services  include  full-text 
searching,  personalized  news  and  infor¬ 
mation,  editorial  reviews  of  Web  sites 
and  a  broad  directory  of  regional  and 
city  Web  sites. 


Some  Interesting  Facts  About 
The  United  States  Postal  Service 


By  now  everybody  knows  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
issues  millions  of  stamps  each  year,  commemorating  some 
of  history  and  culture’s  greatest  accomplishments  and 
individuals.  And,  most  people  are  aware  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  delivers  to  every  address  in  America,  six 
days  a  week.  But,  there’s  a  lot  about  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  that  people  don’t  know. 

For  example... 

U.S.  Postal  Service  operations  are  not 
supported  by  tax  dollars. 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  the  only  government 
service  not  funded  by  tax  revenues.  Every  penny,  nickle 
and  dime  of  our  annual  revenue  comes  from  the  sale  of 
stamps  and  other  postal  products  and  services. 

Americans  enjoy  the  lowest  mailing  rates  in 
the  industrialized  world. 

We’re  quite  proud  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  able  to 
offer  the  world’s  best  communications  value.  At  32(1;,  U.S. 


postal  rates  are  a  real  bargain  compared  to  those  of  other 
industrialized  nations. 

The  largest  civilian  work  force  is  integrai  to 
America’s  communities. 

753,000  career  employees,  in  over  39,000  post  offices, 
stations  and  branches  across  the  country,  deliver  180.7 
billion  pieces  of  mail  each  year  —  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
world’s  mail  volume.  Our  employees  are  also  active 
members  of  their  communities,  contributing  time  to  such 
activities  as  painting  the  homes  of  elderly  neighbors, 
providing  food  and  shelter  to  the  homeless  and  raising 
money  for  disabled  members  of  their  communities. 

The  new  Eagle  symbol  represents  our  forward- 
thinking  and  breakthrough  perfonnance. 

The  Eagle  symbol  is  the  trademark  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  While  we  invite  you  to  take  advantage  of  our  full 
range  of  postal  products  and  services,  we  request  that  you 
not  take  liberties  with  our  logo. 
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ELtZABETH  HOWTON  DIANA  BONVEGNA 

Boston  Phoenix  —  secretary. 

JEFF  VON  KAENEL,  of  the 

Sacramento  News  &  Review,  remains 
as  president. 

RON  WALLA€]E,  advertising  director  at 
the  Athens  (Ga.)  Daily  News  and  Athens 
Banner-Herald,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Holland  (Mich.)  Sentinel. 

Wallace  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
industry  since  1977,  working  in  various 
positions  with  the  Dallas  Times-Herald, 
Dallas/Fort  Worth  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  and  Suburban  Journals  of  St. 
Louis,  among  others. 

DAVID  R.  McClain,  publisher  of  the 
Searcy, Arit.,  Citizen,  has  been 

named  regional  coordinator  of  Eastern 
Colorado  Publishing  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Denver  Post. 

Eastern  Colorado  Publishing  consists 
of  seven  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  eastern  Colorado  and  western 
Nebraska  recently  acquired  in  an  own¬ 
ership  exchange  with  Hollinger 
International’s  American  Publishing  Co. 

ELIZABETH  HOWTON,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Weekly,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  city  editor  at 
the  Bakersfield  Californian.  She  will 


oversee  the  week¬ 
ly  religion  section, 
as  well  as  cover¬ 
age  of  outlying 
communities. 

ALAN  FER¬ 
GUSON,  assistant 
director  of  pho- 

WAIXEH  HAMPTON  ^  . 

tography,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the 

newly  created  position  of  news  tech¬ 
nology  manager.  He  will  be  responsible 
for  helping  coordinate  the  pagination 
efforts  of  the  news  and  composing 
departments  with  systems,  ad  sales  and 
the  feature  editions. 

JULIE  ROGERS,  a  staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  was  promoted  to  assistant  director 
of  photography. 

BOB  QUINN,  single  copy  division 
manager  at  the  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune,  was  named  home  delivery 
metro  manager  in  Bakersfield. 

DON  T.  BRICKER,  39,  director  of  pre¬ 
press  operations  at  the  Orange  County 
Register,  has  been  appointed  operations 
director  at  the  Lima  (Ohio)  Neu’s. 

Both  papers  are  owned  by  Freedom 
Communications  Inc. 

DIANA  BONVEGNA,  human 
resources  director,  and  WALTER 
HAMPTON,  finance  director,  at  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel,  have  been 
named  company  vice  presidents. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Sun-Sentinel  in 
1994,  Bonvegna  served  as  human 
resources  director  of  the  Daily  Press  in 
Newport  News,Va. 

Hampton  joined  the  Sun-Sentinel  in 
September  1995  after  serving  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  auditing  for  the  Tribune  Co. 


JLIRRYS: 

LEWIS,  36,  editor 
of  the  Willimantic, 

Coim.,  Chronicle, 
has  been  named 
city  editor  at  the 
Stamford  (Conn.) 

AdtXKate. 

..  .  DArW  MCCLAIN 

He  succeeds 

ROBIN  FOSTER, 

36,  who  was  appointed  enterprise  edi¬ 
tor  and  the  paper’s  first  writing  coach. 


STEPHEN  HADLEY,  25,  city  editor  at 
the  Texas  City  Sun,  lias  been  promoted 
to  managing  editor. 

He  succeeds  JOHN  SIMSEN,  who 
is  moving  to  the  Sun’s  sister  paper,  the 
Galveston  County  Daily  News, 
Galveston, Texas,  as  assistant  managing 
editor. 

BRIAN  HUNT,  group  publisher  of 
Atlantic  Publications’  Delaware  group, 
including  the  Delaware  Beachcomber, 
Delaware  Coast  Press  and  Wave  news¬ 
papers,  has  been  named  publisher  and 
general  manager  of  Maryland  Times- 
Press  and  Maryland  Beachcomber, 
Ocean  City,  Md. 

Atlantic  Publications  was  recently 
acquired  by  Thomson  Newspapers  as 
part  of  a  new  strategic  mariceting  group 
with  the  Salisbury,  Md.,  Daily  Times. 


The  Association  of  Alternative 
Newsweeklies  elected  the  following 
officers  at  its  convention  in  Salt  Lake 
City:  KRISTIN  HENNING, 
Minneapolis  City  Pages  —  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  TOM  YODER,  Chicago  Reader  — 
treasurer;  and  CAROLA  CADLEY, 


DAVE  SCOTT,  news  editor  at  the 
Daily  Reporter,  Greenfield,  Ind.,  has 
been  promoted  to  editor. 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


COMPILED  B) 


IAN  E.  ANDERSON 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


Correction 


Richard  T.  RAE  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Gwinnett  Daily 
Post,  Lawrenceville,  Ga.,  and  Rockdale 
Citizen,  Conyers,  Ga.  He  had  been 
misidentified  in  the  April  20  “News¬ 
people  in  the  News”  as  being  named 
publisher  of  the  Gwinnett  Daily  Neu’s,  a 
defunct  new'spaper.  The  incorrect  infor¬ 
mation  was  obtained  via  a  press  release. 
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Tensor 

Continued  from  page  56 

parts,  and  the  la^vfully  purchased  DEV 
drawings  account  for  another  39%  of  the 
components. 

And  while  Rockwell  argues  it  is 
impossible  to  quickly  reverse-engineer 
tolerances  of  critical  parts,  Tensor’s 
manager  for  engineering  and  product 
development,  Richard  Prochut,  counters 
that  those  tolerances  are  simple  to  calcu¬ 
late.  In  fact,  much  of  the  time  spent 
on  reverse-engineering,  Prochut  says, 
actually  involved  upgrading  the  1400. 
The  drive  train  and  roller  adjustments, 
he  says,  were  significantly  improved  as  a 
result  of  the  reverse-engineering. 

Then,  too.  Tensor  says,  new  computer 
technology  has  dramatically  increased 
the  speed  of  reverse-engineering  and 
press  design. 

“It’s  easy,”  Hozjan  said.  “Sometimes  you 
don’t  even  have  to  be  an  engineer  to  do 
it.” 

In  March,  Tensor  bought  exclusive 
rights  to  the  DEV  drawings  —  and  used 
the  opportunity  to  assert  opposition  to 
cloning. 

“As  part  of  the  acquisition,”  a  Tensor 
press  release  said,  “Tensor  will  be  able  to 
legally  enforce  its  exclusive  ownership 
of  the  DEV  drawings.” 

“We  believe  in  every  company’s  right 
to  benefit  from  their  intellectual  prof>er- 
ty,  and  we  will  aggressively  protect  our 
rights  to  the  newly  acquired  DEV  draw¬ 
ings,  said  [vice  president  of  administra¬ 
tion  John]  Regan.” 

A  Rockwell  spokesman  said  the  com¬ 
pany  would  have  no  comment  on  the 
Tensor  purchase. 

Both  Rockwell  and  Tensor  are  await¬ 
ing  a  decision  from  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Chicago  on  Rockwell’s  litiga¬ 
tion  against  Tensor  and  former  DEV  pres¬ 
ident  Yamagata.  Oral  arguments  were 
heard  in  February.  The  decision  could 


come  at  any  time. 

Rockwell  is  hoping  for  a  blow  against 
what  it  characterizes  as  one  of  several 
company’s  preying  on  the  success  of  the 
Goss  Community  press. 

“It  was  the  single  most  successful 
printing  press  in  the  world,”  Paul  Eck 
said. 

“There  are  at  least  1,200  units  out 
there.  That  machine  was  a  huge,  huge 
market  over  a  long  period  of  time.” 

Tensor’s  Hozjan,  for  his  part,  says  he  is 
not  worried. 

“The  facts  are  on  our  side,”  Hozjan 
said.  “With  right,  there  is  might.  I  always 
believe  that.  So  even  if  it  gets  kicked  back 
[to  trial  court],  we’re  going  to  win  that.” 


Curmudgeon 

Continued  from  page  8 

finals  means  that  the  Inquirer  was  cho¬ 
sen  by  a  jury  of  newspeople  as  one  of 
three  entries  in  the  variotts  newspaper 
categories  to  be  sent  to  the  Pulitzer 
Advisory  Board  for  final  selection.  In 
both  ’90  and  ’91,  the  Inquirer  made  the 
finals  once,  in  ’92  —  three  times,  in  ’93 

—  two  times,  in  ’94  —  three  times,  in  ’95 

—  four  times  and  in  ’96  —  0.  Still  a  whale 
of  a  record. 

Sayings  of  Ben  Bradlee:  At  a  recent 
breakfast  talk  before  the  Federation  of 
International  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FIEJ),  Bradlee  said  the  Washington 
Post’s  role  in  Watergate  was  “terribly’ 
exaggerated,”  except  for  the  first  six 
months. 

“After  that,  all  the  good  papers  were 
covering  it.” 

He  said  Nixon  and  Robert  Redford 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  follow 
the  advice  of  his  beloved  mentor,  J. 
Russell  Wiggins  (ex-POst  editor),  that 
reporters  and  editors  should  “stay  off 
stage.” 


moment  of  his  career  —  the  turning 
back  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  because  his 
reporter,  Janet  Cooke,  had  faked  her 
prize-wirming  entry  —  Bradlee  noted 
that  she  recently  accepted  a  book 
contract.  He  mused;  “Janet  Cooke  waited 
14  years  to  get  a  $750,000  book 
contract.  I  don’t  know  what  it  means 
about  America  today,  but  I  know  I  don’t 
like  it.” 

Of  the  future  of  newspapers:  “We’re 
quaking  in  front  of  Microsoft,  but  I  don’t 
think  we’re  quite  ready  for  the  obits. 

“I  recently  looked  at  the  Microsoft 
product,  and  felt  I  had  just  done  a  partic- 
ulariy  hard  crossword  puzzle.” 


NSNadds  11 
Gannett  downlinks 

Eleven  Gannett  co.  sateUite 

downlink  sites,  including  one  for 
USA  Today,  have  been  added  to  Dallas- 
based  Newspaper  Satellite  Network. 

Gannett  uses  NSN  to  transmit  in-house 
interactive  training  and  live  video  confer¬ 
ences  on  its  Garmettlink  service.  NSN 
now  reaches  almost  80  Gannett  newspa¬ 
pers. 


If's  a  snap  to  access  fhe  enfire 
history  of  fhe  world  in  thousands  of 
photos,  drawings  and  engravings' 
We've  got  your  shots  on-line  and' 
ready  for  you  to  download  Why  buy 
a  CD-ROM  with  a  thousand  images 
you  don't  need  when  you  can  order 
the  fexact  ones  you  do  need? 

Fax  us  on  your  letterhead  and  we  ll  tell  you  all 
the  difterent  ways  you  can  log  on  with  us 

FAX:  21 2-675-0379 


[  Archive  Photos  [ 


530  West  25th  Street,  Dept.  EP  •  NYC  NY  10001  USA 
Tel.  212/675-0115 


Commenting  on  the  most  troubling 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  firm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  847*991  *6900 


INVERNESS,  ILLINOIS  60067-473£ 
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Production,  Technology 
Managers  On  The  Move 


Flexo  Users  Group  president  who  spent 
28  years  at  the  Blade,  planned  to  enter 
consulting  and  project  work. 

JEFF  LATtlHERAN,  facilities  and 
engineering  manager  since  1990, 
moved  up  to  assistant  production  and 
facilities  manager.  He  joined  the  paper 
in  1985  as  assistant  plant  engineer. 

JOHN  PELLEK,  who  began  his 
career  at  the  Blade,  is  now  assistant 
production  manager.  He  was  named 
paperhandlers  foreman  in  1987, 
advanced  to  superintendent  in  1989, 
then  joined  the  production  department 
in  1994  as  night  production  coordina¬ 
tor. 

The  Blade  also  promoted  data 
processing  manager  MALCOLM  EDGE 
to  the  position  of  information  systems 
director,  succeeding  wf-F-  GAGLE,  who 
retired  after  44  years  at  the  paper. 

Edge  moved  to  Toledo  from  the  Long 
Beach,  CaM.,  Press-Telegram.  He  earlier 
served  as  systems  and  programming 
manager  for  Indiana’s  Fort  Wayne 
Newspapers  Inc. 


VSAN  ML  KLVTNICKwas 

’  named  operations  director  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times 
.  Olympic  printing  plant.  She 

oversees  all  operations  at  the 
downtown  plant,  including  the 
platemaking,  pressroom,  production  ser¬ 
vices,  packaging  and  distribution  and 
newsprint  handling  departments. 

Before  joining  the  Times,  Klutnick 
was  Time  Inc.  western  region  field  oper¬ 
ations  manager,  with  responsibility  for 
manufacturing  performance,  product 
integrity,  delivery,  new  technology 
implementation  and  vendor  relations  on 
all  Time  Inc.  tides  produced  in  seven 
western  states.  She  earlier  was  manufac¬ 
turing  vice  president  for  R.R.  Donnelley 
&  Sons’  magazine  group  and  division 
director  of  its  Los  Angeles  manufactur¬ 
ing  division. 


JOSEPH  URBAN 

was  hired  as  pro¬ 
cess  control  man¬ 
ager  at  the  St. 

Petersburg  Times. 

In  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  paper, 

Urban’s  primary 
task  will  be  under¬ 
standing  the  pro¬ 
duction  process 
flow,  from  creat¬ 
ing  content  to 
loading  bundles  into  trucks. 

Trained  in  engineering  and  business, 
Urban’s  17-plus  years  in  high-technology 
companies  include  work  for  Florida 
Power, TRW  Electronic  Components, 
and,  most  recently,  Hercules  Defense 
Electronics  Systems,  where  he  served  as 
manager  of  quality  operations. 


Joe  Urban 


JIM  FREDERICK  was  promoted  from 
manager  to  director  of  production  at 
the  Toledo  Blade  succeeding 

CHARLES 
STROH,  who 
retired.  Frederick 
moved  in  1989 
from  the  Stuart 
HfT  (Fla.)  News  to  the 

1992.  Stroh,  a  for¬ 
mer  Newspaper 


Thomson  Newspapers  appointed 
THOMAS  J.  SHAFER  production 
technologies  director  and  ELIZABETH 
SHOLAR  publishing  systems  director. 
The  two  have  groupwide  strategic 
deployment  and  implementation  respon¬ 
sibility  for  press  and  post-press  and  for 
publishing  and  prepress  technologies, 
respectively.  Both  work  at  Thomson’s 
technology  office  near  Pittsburgh. 

A  sportswriter,  editor  and  former 
niche  magazine  publisher,  Shafer  became 
production  director  for  Gannett  Co.’s 
Forida  Today,  Melbourne,  then  spent 
five  years  as  USA  Today  field  operations 
director  before  being  named  field  opera¬ 
tions  vice  president,  in  charge  of  quality 
and  productivity  at  all  domestic  print 
sites  for  the  national  daily.  In  early  1990, 
he  was  named  publisher  of  Gannett’s 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Clarion-Ledger,  and  in 
late  1991  joined  Gannett’s  South  Regional 
Newspaper  Group.  In  spring  of  1993, 
Shafer  took  the  post  of  operations  direc¬ 
tor  for  Cox  Newspapers’  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News.  By  1995,  he  was  back  in 
Melbourne,  having  moved  over  to  the 
vendor  side  as  customer  services  man¬ 
ager  at  Harris  Publishing  Systems  Corp. 

Sholar  had  been  publishing  systems 
and  prepress  manager  at  Times  Mirror’s 
Allentown,  Pi.,  Morning  Call  before 
joining  Thomson.  She  earlier  worked  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 


JANET  OWEN  has  joined  the  Fresno 
Bee  as  production  director,  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  prepress,  pressroom  and 
mailroom  operations. 

Owen’s  20  years  of  production  man¬ 
agement  experience  include  work  at  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  USA  Today  and,  most  recently, 
the  losAngetes  Ttwes,  as  operations 
director  of  prepress  and  publishing  sys¬ 
tems. 


Jim  Frederick 


RRA,  INC.  &  ASSOCIATES 

customized  consulting 
services  for  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry 

•  master  planning  •  process  layout 
•  architecture  •  engineering  •  facility  upgrading 
•  project  and  construction  management 
617-784-7501 


RICHARD  S.ROWSE 


Consultants  &  Designers  for  the  Pwnhng  Industry 


INC.  1 3  Bluff  Head  Rd.,  Sharon,  MA  02067  Fox:  61 7-784-5450 


DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 
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PRIISmNG  PRESS  SERVICES  INfTERIMATIOIMAL 

HEAD  OFFICE:  SELLERS  ST,  PRESTON  LANCS.  PRI  5EU.  U.K.  Wv 

TEL  (+44)  1772  797050  FAX  (+44)  1772  652300  ®  ▼  ▼  1 

GOSSMETTO.HEAlXJrgROFFSEr&MAINmCXJ^  V  ^  J 

Please  consider  updating  your  press  units  with  the  very  latest  in 
inking  and  electronic  control  technology. 

After  seven  years  of  dedicated  engineering  development,  we  are  proud  to 
introduce  an  inking  system  that  provides  excellent  print  quality  and  capital 
savings  in  newsprint  &  other  press  consumables. 

Available  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  configurations: 


SINGLE  RAIL-ONE  COLOR  jexT  BLACK  TEXT  BLACK  TEXT  BLACK  TEXT  BLACK 


SINGLE  RAIL-FOUR  COLOR  SPOT  COLOR 


DOUBLE  RAIL-TWO  COLOR  _ SPOT  COLOR  SPOT  COLOR  SPOT  COLOR  MIXED  SPOT  COLOR 


DOUBLE  RAIL-FIVE  COLOR  TEXT  BLACK  TEXT  BLACK  TEXT  BLACK  TEXT  BLACK 


SPOT  COLOR  SPOT  COLOR 


PUBLISHERS  A  UNIQUE  OPPORTUNrTY  TO  RE-EQUIP 
EXCLUSIVE  SALE  OUTSTANDING  METROUNER  PLANT  22 


MM  CUT  OFF.  UPDATED.  75 


48  GOSS  METRO-LINER  UNITS  1976-1988  WITH  EXCELLENT  COLOUR  CAPACITY 
48  GOSS  45"  DIGITAL  REEL-TENSION-PASTERS 

8X3:2  FOLDERS  WITH  LAP  AND  PIN  ADJUSTMENT  8  UPPER  BALLOON  FORMER  ASSEMBLY  AS  NEW 
8  INTERMEDIATE  FORMER  ASSEMBLYS  FOR  3  HIGH  FORMER  ARRANGEMENT  AS  NEW  COMPLETE 
WITH  STITCHERS 

THE  VERY  LATEST  IN  PLC  THYRISTOR  DRIVES.  PRESENT  DAMPENING  JIMEK  SPRAY  DAMPNERS. 
MODERN  PRESS  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  ALL  TO  BE  FITTED  WITH  THE  MOST  ADVANCED  INKING 
TECHNOLOGY  AVAILABLE  AS  INTRODUCED  ABOVE. 
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BY  LAURA  REINA 


Newspapers  need  to  rcaUgn  their 

relationships  with  retailers  and  to 
start  coming  up  with  new  mariceting 
ideas,  in  order  to  ensure  business 
partnerships  in  the  future,  said  pan¬ 
elists  at  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America’s 
annual  convention. 

The  panel  included  Jerome  Chazen,  chairman  of 
Liz  Claiborne,  New  York;  Michael  Gould,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York;  Tommy 
Hilfiger,  designer.  New  York;  Marcy  Syms,  president 
and  COO  of  Syms  Corp.,  Secaucus,  N.J.;  and  Burton 
Tansky,  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Neiman  Marcus,  Dallas.The 
panel  was  moderated  by 
Claudia  Payne,  senior  editor 
and  director  of  fashion  for 
the  New  York  Times. 


Retailers  Air 
Their  Gripes 


Panel  of  retail 
execatives  say 
Heirsfxipers 
must  offer  ueiv 
niarketin^  ideas 
to  ensure  future 
business 
fyartnerships 


NEIMAN  MARCUS 

Tansky  admitted  that 
Neiman  Marcus  is  no  longer 
a  major  newspaper  advertis¬ 
er.  He  said  the  mass  reader- 
ship  of  newspapers  doesn’t 
provide  the  best  advertising 
buy  for  his  stores,  especially  since  there  is  only 
one  store  per  maricet. 

Tansky'  said  direct  mail,  catalogs,  and  magazine 
spreads  are  for  more  efficient  buys  for  Neiman 
Marcus. 

The  newspapers  that  do  occasionally  work  for 
the  store  are  community  newspapers,  high-quality 
Sunday  supplements,  and  special  fashion  sections. 
The  store  will  also  advertise  some  clearinghouse- 
type  sale  ads  in  newspapers. 

Tansky  said  Neiman  Marcus  intends  to  continue 
its  current  advertising  strategies,  but  would  rethink 
using  newspapers  if  they  can  come  up  with  some 
useful  ideas.  Since  his  store  provides  merchandise 
for  a  primarily  upscale  clientele,  he  said  he  is 
always  looking  for  specific  ways  to  target  that  mar¬ 
ket. 

TOMMY  HILFIGER 

Hilfiger  said  newspapers  have  helped  to  adver¬ 
tise  his  fashion  line  —  both  in  advertising  and 
editorial.  But  he  said  he’s  now  leaning  toward 
what  he  described  as  more  exciting,  dyTiamic 
forms  of  advertising  —  phone  kiosks,  billboards, 
and  buses.  If  he  does  advertise  in  newspapers,  he 
said  he  prefers  targeted  placements  —  such  as 


in  a  spelts  section. 

Hilfiger  added  that  newspapers  don’t  focus  on 
the  younger  generation,  and  they  need  to  create  a 
way  to  get  younger  people  to  read  them. 

SYMS  CORP. 

Syms  explained  that  because  her  store  deals 
specifically  with  off-pricing,  its  relationship  with 
newspapers  has  been  unique. 

Syms  said  her  dilemma  is  that  she  sells  brand- 
name  clothing  at  an  off-price  but  must  advertise 
those  name  brands  in  newspapers  without  men¬ 
tioning  what  they  are. 

At  first,  Syms  did  television  commercials  featur¬ 
ing  Syms  and  her  fether  explaining  the  concept  of 
off-price  shopping.  But  price  alone  doesn’t  bring 
consumers  into  the  store,  she  said. 

Syms  next  tried  print  advertising,  using  soft  pho¬ 
tos  so  readers  couldn’t  recognize  specific  brands. 
Still  newspap)er  ROP  was  not  as  effective  as 
monthly  magazines,  or  Sunday  supplements,  she 
said. 

BLOOMINGDALE’S 

Gould  said  Bloomingdale’s  still  uses  newspa- 
p)ers,  but  like  Neiman  Marcus,  there  is  a  problem 
with  too  much  mass  circulation. 

Newspapjers  do  remain  important  to 
Bloomingdale’s,  he  said,  and  zoned  editions  offer 
great  opportunities. 

More  recently,  however,  Bloomingdale’s  is 
putting  a  lot  of  its  advertising  dollars  in  direct  mail 
and  catalogs,  which  allows  for  greater  use  of  color. 
The  chain  is  also  using  radio  advertising,  which 
can  be  targeted  to  listeners. 

LIZ  CLAIBORNE 

Liz  Claiborne  has  also  found  success  with  direct 
mail  and  catalogs,  Chazen  said.  Department  store 
buyouts  and  store  closures  in  the  late  ’80s  forced 
regular  newspaper  advertising  to  decrease,  and 
“sale”  advertising  to  increase,  and  this  approach,  he 
said,  has  continued.  But  Chazen  admitted  newspa¬ 
pers  are  still  the  best  way  to  reach  the  largest 
amount  of  p>eople. 

Chazen  suggested  that  newspapers  create  better 
fashion  sections.  Right  now,  most  of  them  are  not 
very  good,  he  said. 

New'spapers  also  have  to  examine  the  current 
rate  structure,  use  color,  and  show  key  advertisers 
they  care  about  the  business  and  want  to  work  as 
partners. 
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L.A.  Times 
teams  up  on 
visitors’  guides 

The  LOS  ANGELES  Times  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Convention  &  Visitors 
Bureau  GACVB)  have  joined  to  produce 
a  new  series  of  official  guides  to  the  city. 

Pocket-sized  guides  cover  shopping, 
dining,  downtown  sights  and  night  life, 
beach  cities  from  L.A.  to  Long  Beach,  and 
Hollywood.  The  ceiiterpiece  of  the  series. 
Destination  Los  Angeles,  is  a  full-sized 
guide  with  detailed  information  de¬ 
signed  to  attract  visitors  to  Los  Angeles. 
All  the  books  contain  Thomas  Brothers 
maps. 

A  total  of  1.5  million  copies  will  be 
distributed  in  the  first  year. 

The  seven  guides  include  a  $ 200-value 
coupon  book,  are  availble  as  a  vacation 
planning  kit  and  can  be  ordered  for  a 
$5.95  postage  and  handling  fee.  Infor¬ 
mation  compiled  in  the  publications  also 
is  available  on  the  Times'  World  Wide 
Web  site  (http:/www.latimes.  com). 

LACVB  president  George  D.  Kiridand, 
said:  “By  working  with  an  organization 
with  the  resources  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  we  gain  a  partner  that  brings 
exceptional  editorial  and  production 
expertise  to  the  creation  of  visitor  mate¬ 
rial.  Both  organizations  share  a  strong 
interest  in  the  future  growth  of  Los 
Angeles  tourism.” 

The  books  were  produced  by  Times 
on  Demand,  the  paper’s  custom  publish¬ 
ing  unit. 

AdSend  adds 
clients 

AP  ADSEND,  THE  Associated  Press’ 
digital  ad  delivery  service,  recently 
signed  up  its  300th  customer. 

Office  Depot,  headquartered  in  Delray 
Beach,  Fla.,  plans  to  use  AdSend  to  trans¬ 
mit  about  50,000  ads  per  year  for  its  512 
stores  across  the  country,  according  to  a 
company  representative. 

Morris  to  operate 
info  network 

Morris  communications  core 

and  the  Mentus  Group  Inc.,  of 
Minneapolis,  have  agreed  for  Morris  to 
own  and  operate  the  American  Con¬ 


sumer  Service  Network  in  the  state  of 
Florida. 

The  networic  is  electronic,  with  video 
displays  at  convenience  stores  and,  even¬ 
tually,  fast-food  restaurants.The  locations 
are  linked  by  telephone  lines  and  the 
screens  display  news,  advertising,  and 
public  service  announcements. 

Advertising  on  the  network  is  sold 
nationally  by  Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc. 
Morris  will  handle  local  sales. 

Largest 
PR  firms 

The  fees  of  the  50  largest  public 
relations  firms  reporting  to 
O’Dwyer’s  Directory  of  PR  Firms  rose 
12%  in  1995  to  $1.29  billion,  according 
to  the  newly-released  26th  annual  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  directory. 

The  top  ten  PR  firms  had  fees  of  $938 
million,  or  72%  of  the  total  for  the  top  50, 
suggesting  that  a  major  portion  of  the  PR 
business  is  concentrated  among  a  few 
firms,  said  Jack  O’Dwyer,  publisher. 


NAA  names 
award  winner 

HE  NEWSPAPAER  ASSOCIATION  of 
America  has  named  Philip  Meyer,  a 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill,  as  win¬ 
ner  of  the  NAA  1996  Research  Award  of 
Merit.  The  award,  presented  annually, 
honors  an  NAA  member  who  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  newspaper 
research. 

Redesign 

The  COLUMBIAN,  IN  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  has  completed  a  redesign  that 
allocates  more  space  for  local  news  and 
utilizes  improved  graphics. 

A  weekly  golf  page  has  been  added  to 
the  sports  section,  the  Friday  entertain¬ 
ment  tabloid  was  moved  to  Thursday,  and 
the  Outdoors  and  Business  pages  became 
section  covers.  Local  news  was  moved  to 
the  second  section  of  the  newspaper  and 
international  news  was  moved  up  front. 


Are  you  worried  about  executing 
a  newspaper  campaign?  Tossing 
and  turning  at  night?  Losing  sleep? 

Don’t  be  an  insomniac.  Use 
Publicitas  Advertising  Services. 
We're  the  largest  specialized 
outsourcing  service.  We  can  get 
your  insertion  orders  out  fast. 

Verify  newspaper  reservations. 
Obtain  tear  sheets.  Ship  your 
material  promptly.  Invoice  and 
collection,  too.  The  works. 

All  while  you’re  in  slumberland. 

For  the  best  dreams  about 
outsourcing,  just  make  that  one 
telephone  call,  fax  ore-mail 
today,  c/o  Publicitas.  And  sleep 
better  tonight. 


Publicitas  Advertising -^Services,  Inc. 

The  outsource  service  that's  outstanding. 

Call  Bruce  D.  Budnik  at  203-97B-7B00  or  fax  203-327-76B3.  e-mail:  passtamct@aol.com 
P.O.  Box  4905,  Stamford,  CT  06907  Offices  in  Dallas,  Chicago,  Miami  and  Los  Angeles. 
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BY  M.L.  STEIN 


L.  A.  Times  Ads 
Tease  The  Reader 


The  LOS  ANGELES  Times  has  given 

new  meaning  to  the  journalistic  term 
“teaser.” 

In  its  first  rnaricemlde  ad  campaign 
in  six  years,  the  newspaper  has 
brought  forth  a  full-scale  promotional  effort  that 
teases  reader  with  snippets  from  news  stories  that 
leaves  out  the  essential  ingredient. 

The  idea  is  being  tried  on  television,  radio,  bill¬ 
boards  and  print.  One  so-called  “cliffhanger”  reads; 
“Baseball’s  24-year  experiment  could  soon  be 


Another  reports  —  almost:  “When  complete,  the 

$30  billion  space  station  will _ ”  On  TV,  the 

screen  goes  blank  at  this  point. 

Still  another  dangler  ends  at  the  point  where  it 
would  tell  the  ocean  where  the  U.S.  has  dumped 
the  largest  amount  of  chemical  weapons. 
-  The  teasers  are 

■  followed  by  the 

advice:  “Get  the 
story.  Get  the 
Times.  Los  Angeles 
Times.” 

Even  Los  Angeles 
Dodger  catcher 
Mike  Piazza  being 
“haunted”  by  a 
recurrir^  dream  is 
oflSered  —  up  to 
the  point  of  what 
the  dream  is  about. 

Says  Janis 
Heaphy,  Times 
senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/advertising: 
“The  campaign 
has  an  urgent  line 
that  pulls  in  the 
^  reader  who  has  a 

^  ''  question  maik  in 

his  mind  that  asks, 

that  I  need  to 

nmt  lOlOW?’  ” 

Heaphy  said 
that  by  seducing 
the  reader  into  the 
story,  the  uncom¬ 
pleted  sentence 
also  whips  up 


interest  in  the  paper’s  advertising  content. 

Jeffrey  S.  Klein,  vice  president/mariteting,  said 
the  campaign  was  designed  “to  be  topical,  interest¬ 
ing,  relevant  and  engaging  to  consumers.The  ads 
create  a  sense  of  urgency,  and  reinforce  the  value 
of  buying  and  reading  the  Times  each  and  every 
day.” 

According  to  Klein,  TV  and  radio  commercials 
will  be  timed  for  particular  Times  stories  on  the 
same  day  as  the  broadcasts. 

Times  executives  stressed  that  the  project  is 
built  around  the  paper’s  editorial  content. 

“It’s  an  aggressive  step  to  promote  our  extraordi¬ 
nary  editorial  product  and  grow  our  sizable  reader 
base  in  Southern  California,”  said  publisher  and 
CEO  Richard  T.  Scholsberg  III. 

Times  editor  Shelby  Coffey  ID  suggested  the  ad 
program  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  journalism,  ex¬ 
plaining:  “People  in  the  news  business  are  in  a  battle 
for  attention  and  attention  loves  to  rai^  and  graze.” 

A  Times  spokeswoman  said  the  ads  will  be  con¬ 
tinually  updated  to  reflect  breaking  stories. 

The  campaign  was  created  by  DDB  Needham 
Worldwide. 


http:/Aivww.ainnewsnet.coin 
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Hniv  middle- 
market  . 
newspapers  can 
compete  for , 
online  business 


BY  JODI  B.  COHEN 


IN  THIS  DAY  and  age,  middle-market  newspa¬ 
pers  are  finding  it  harder  to  compete  for 
readership  and  advertising  dollars  in 
print,  let  alone  the  Internet. 

However,  many  middle-market  newspa-  ^ 
pers  have  niche  markets  they  can  cater  to.  For 
instance,  towns  nationwide  which  attract  tourists, 
or  those  with  well-known  festivals  or  celebrations, 
are  everywhere. 

Whether  it  be  Hermaim,  Mo.,  known  nationwide 
for  its  wineries  and  Ocktoberfest  festival  or  the 
Oshkosh, Wis.,  Fly-In  Convention  where  aviators 
and  enthusiasts  gather  from 
all  over  the  world  —  all  have 
at  least  one  middle-market 
newspaper  that  may  be  able 
to  successfully  exploit  their 
position  on  the  hitemet 
Take  the  Montreal  Gazette 
for  example. This  165,000 
daily  is  the  only  anglo 
(English)  newspaper  in 
Montreal  —  the  city  of  the 
worid-famous  jazz  and  comedy  festivals.  It  has 
leveraged  its  interesting  f>osition  and  commodity 
—  the  city  —  online,  in  the  face  of  heavy  competi¬ 
tion. 

“There  are  four  daily  newspapers,  three  French, 
one  English  and  lots  of  alternative  weeklies,”  said 
Peter  Cooney,  newsroom  technology  manager.  “We 
compete  on  a  commercial  level,  as  well  as  for  read¬ 
ers.  Interestingly  enough,  40  percent  of  our  readers 
don’t  speak  English  as  a  first  language.” 

Cooney  competes  in  print  a  few  ways.  He 
knows  that  Canadians  take  extended  vacations  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  to  Florida,  so  his  paper  is 
available  on  Florida  newsstands.The  way  his  paper 
writes  and  rejwrts  the  news  is  very  different  from 
the  French  press,  as  well. 

“Stories  can  look  entirely  different,”  he  said.  “If 
you  get  two  reports  of  the  same  story,  you  will  also 
get  two  very  different  perspectives.” 

Commercially,  when  an  ad  appears  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  French  daily.  La  Presse,  it’s  an  ad  the  Gazette 
feels  should  have  been  theirs,  “just  like  any  other 
competitive  situation.” 

One  way  to  separate  your  newspaper  from  the 
competition’s  is  to  change  the  size. 

The  Gazette  went  from  a  traditional  broadsheet 
to  a  much  narrower  and  shorter  size.  Although  it 
was  originally  done  for  cost  reasons,  readers  react¬ 
ed  very  favorably  to  the  change. 


One  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette's  Quebec  news  pages 


“It  was  because  of  the  cost  of  newsprint  that  we 
went  to  this  narrow  width,”  he  said.  “It’s  a  great 
compromise  between  a  tabloid  and  a  broadsheet, 
and  the  readers  just  love  it.” 

When  the  Gazette  decided  to  go  multimedia,  it 
was  after  months  of  careful  thought  and  market 
research  and  analysis.  First,  Cooney  took  the  front 
page  and  put  in  on  the  Web.  Every  picture  was  ani¬ 
mated  with  its  respective  story. 

Then,  the  staff  chose  an  event  for  their  next  pro¬ 
ject,  a  page  about  the  referendum,  which  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  a  week.  It  was  an  immediate  success  for  the 
Gazette,  getting  up  to  32,000  hits  a  day  when  the 
decision  was  close. 

Only  20%  of  the  Web  site  readership  is  estimated 
to  come  from  within  Montreal.The  Web  site  has 
regular  readers  from  as  close  as  the  U.S.  and  as  fir 
as  Iceland. 

“We  have  a  very  steady  readership,  but  we  don’t 
have  any  particular  goals,”  he  said.  “We  are  looking 
at  ways  in  which  we  can  strengthen  that  relation¬ 
ship  and  possibly  make  money  from  it.” 

Cooney  believes  if  he  starts  charging,  his  hits 
will  diminish  as  they  did  at  the  Toronto  Star’s 
when  it  started  charging.  However,  since  Montreal 
is  such  a  specific  market,  the  paper  may  survive 
the  subscription  model,  he  said. 

Montreal  is  a  unique  market,  no  doubt  about  it. 

“We  have  about  20  societies  in  Montreal  and 
there  are  a  whole  host  of  Ste.  Jean  Baptiste  holi¬ 
days  and  Quebec  holidays,”  he  said.  “We  think  we 
have  a  market  we  can  tap  into,  and  the  Web  is  the 
only  way  to  really  reach  those  people.” 

In  the  future,  Cooney  is  thinking  of  a  transaction 
(See  Gazette  on  page  109) 
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BY  JODI  B.  COHEN 

‘Virtual  Newsstand’ 
Debuts  Online 


ONE  OF  THE  largest 
newspaper  chains 
in  Canada  has  creat¬ 
ed  and  instituted  a 
multimedia  data¬ 
base  they  call  the  “virtual  news¬ 
stand.” 

“We  have  been  exploring  some 
ways  to  leverage  our  content  in 
new  media  and  this  was  put 
together  in  a  vision  statement  by  one  of  our  presi¬ 
dents,”  said  Allan  Berze,  director  of  technology  for 
Southam  New  Media.  “He  always  wanted  to  be  able 
to  publish  in  a  variety  of  different  formats,  and  this 
is  what  we  ended  up  with.” 

Berze  is  talking  about  the  Southam  Interactive 
Database  or  SID  for  short.  SID  allows  for  the  entry, 

filing  and  retrieval 
of  data  in  all  for¬ 
mats  used  by 
Southam:  wire  ser¬ 
vice  text,  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine 
text,  classified  ads, 
photos,  graphics, 
television,  video 
and  sound,  soft¬ 
ware  programs 
and  Web  content. 

Any  unit  of  data 
can  be  bound  and 
has  identifying 
attributes  that  can 
be  stored  and 
retrieved  through 
a  single  access 
point. 

“In  order  to  do 
this,  all  the  news¬ 
papers  have  to 
have  is  a  common 
operating  system 
of  pagination .... 
All  our  newspa¬ 
pers  are  paginated 
using  the  Quarii 
system,”  said 
Berze.  “A  lot  of 
newspapers  now 
are  trying  to  get 
their  stories  into 
archives,  and  this 


is  just  an  extension  of  that.” 

Because  all  the  newspapers  are 
paginated  on  the  same  system, 
Southam’s  initial  investment  is  only 
$500,000  —  much,  much  less  than 
if  their  newspapers  were  paginat¬ 
ed  on  different  systems. 

According  to  Peter  Irwin,  presi¬ 
dent,  Southam  New  Media,  there  is 
a  single  access  window  for 
retrieval  and  input  with  one  expert  button  where 
content  can  be  exported  onto  the  Web  or,  for 
example,  a  commercial  service  provider  like 
America  Online  or  Microsoft  Network. 

“It’s  basically  a  point  and  click  export  module,” 
said  Irwin.  “Our  time  savings  are  dramatic;  we’ve 
got  efficiencies  and  cost  savings  which  enable  us 
to  focus  more  in  terms  of  what  we  want  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  be.” 

Basically,  what  Berze’s  team  did  was  write  soft¬ 
ware  that  enables  extraction  of  content  from  all  of 
Southam’s  newspapers  online  and  tries  to  make 
sense  of  what  is  a  story.  It  was  then  put  into  an 
Oracle  database,  which  enables  flexibility. The 
whole  thing  was  set  up  on  Southam’s  intranet 
(internal  Internet). 

“People  can  query  the  database  looking  for  par¬ 
ticular  typ>es  of  content  and  then  export  to  whatev¬ 
er  target  media  they  desire,”  said  Berze.  “I  call  it  the 
media  neutral  database.” 

Currently,  Southam  is  putting  its  text  and  photos 
up,  but  the  system  is  built  for  audio  and  video. 
Southam  owns  Business  World,  a  Canadian  televi¬ 
sion  show.  The  company  plans  to  put  up  relevant 
video  from  the  program  into  the  database  using 
standard  video  capturing  technology. 

“The  video  then  can  be  bound  to  any  story,”  said 
Berze.  “So  if  someone  does  a  query  on  the  database 
for  some  information  on  a  company  and  Business 
World  has  done  a  segment  on  that  company,  then 
the  video  would  show  up  with  the  stor>’.” 

In  order  to  create  a  database  like  SID,  Berze  said 
the  programming  staff  should  be  very  versed  in 
database  applications  and  have  a  “mind  toward 
new  media.” 

Future  applications  for  SID  are  for  a  full  electron¬ 
ic  distribution  of  Southam’s  content. 

“We  are  looking  at  distribution  of  our  content 
on  a  subscription  basis  to  areas  like  Montreal, 
Toronto  or  wherever,”  said  Irwin.  “Many  Canadians 
go  to  Florida  for  the  winter  so  we  can  provide 
them  our  content  in  electronic  form.” 


,  Sotithnni 
Sell'.  Metlia 
iutraduces  its 
'  rill-eiicoiiilmssiii}* 
iuteractive 
tliiliihuse  » 


Editorial  Pagination! 

Check  all  that  apply* 

_  Relational  Database 

_  Full  Text  Search 

_  Content  Management 

_  Application  Program  Interface 

_  Dummy  Tools 

_  Element  Tracking 

_  Exact  Copyfit 

_  De/Recompose  Quark  Page 

_  Wire 

_  Library  Systems 

_  Electronic  Budgeting 

OpenPages’ 


VHhere  Innovative  Publishing  Begins... 

Stop  by  BOOTH  #925  and  see  how  your 
editorial  pagination  system  can  become 
the  best  of  a  new  generation  of 
information  providers! 

American  Computer  Innovators,  Inc. 
(413)549-0701 

Contact  Michael  L  McLaughlin,  VP  of  Sales 
for  a  personal  demo. 
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Southam  recently  went  before  the 
CRTC  to  get  permission  to  launch  a 
headline  news  24-hour  cable  channel 
like  Cable  News  Network,  but  include 
local  news  and  sports  processed  out  of 
SID. 

Southam  has  a  company  policy  of 
editorial  sharing  and  coordination,  as 
well,  and  SID  has  been  received  posi¬ 
tively  from  the  group’s  newspapers. 
Irwin  said  they  are  just  now  beginning 
to  bring  in  the  editorial  staffs. 

“It  allows  the  newspapers  to  save 
time  and  money  because  they  can 
concentrate  on  their  local  news,”  Irwin 
said.  “We  are  just  beginning  to  bring 
in  the  editorial  staffs  so  a  newspaper 
in  Vancouver  can  more  readily  under¬ 
stand  what’s  going  on  in  Montreal .... 
We’ll  roll  that  out  in  the  next  few 
weeks.” 

In  order  for  newspaper  chains  to 
incorporate  a  SID,  Irwin  said  newspa¬ 
pers  must  first  use  enabling  technology 
to  grow  their  current  business  into  a 
technology  environment  before  they 
can  recognize  the  efficiencies  in  the 
new  media  world. 

“The  first  step  toward  that  goal  is  to 
move  to  common  operating  and  pagi¬ 
nating  systems,”  said  Irwin.  “Everyone  is 
pouring  millions  of  dollars  into  their 
Web  site  ...  so  much  time  is  being 
spent  trying  to  get  their  content  into 
digital  form,  but  a  lot  of  chains  don’t 
have  the  same  pagination  systems  and 
that  is  what  they  have  to  do  first.” 


NandO.net  names 
new  president 

CHRISTIAN  HENDRICKS  HAS  been 
named  president  and  publisher  of 
NandO.net,  McClatchy  Newspapers 
online  publishing  subsidiary  in  Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Hendricks,  manager  of  technology  for 
McClatchy  since  August  1994,  fills  the 
position  vacated  by  Frank  Daniels  III. 

Hendricks  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1990  as  mariceting  services 
director  of  the  Observer-Dispatch  in 
Utica,  N.Y  Before  that,  he  was  the  mar¬ 
keting  manager  for  West  End  Research  in 
Woodbridge,  Va. 

He  joined  McClatchy  in  June  1992  as 
the  advertising  manager,  marketing  for 
the  Fresno  Bee.  In  June  1993,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  marketing  director  at  the 
paper. 


PR  Newswire 
acquires  ProfNet 

PR  NEWSWIRE,  AN  electronic  dis¬ 
tributor  of  full-text  news  to  the 
media,  has  acquired  ProfNet  Inc.,  the 
online  collaborative  linking  journalists 
worldwide  with  thousands  of  expert 
sources. 


The  agreement  calls  for  PRN  and 
ProfNet  to  expand  the  communications 
network  of  journalists  and  public  infor¬ 
mation  officers  served  by  ProfNet. 

It  also  calls  for  an  infusion  of  support 
services  to  expand  the  marketing  of 
ProfNet  nationally  and  globally. 

ProfNet  has  a  roster  of  630  colleges 
and  universities  and  more  than  800 
member  institutions  total. 


At  NEXPO’96,  Stauffer  Media  Systems 
will  show  you  how  the  power  of  a  data 
base  and  HTML  formatting  c^n  pre¬ 
serve  your  text,  your  photos  and 
graphics,  even  full  page  images,  in  a 
affordable  electronic  archive.,  and 
make  them  available  on  the  Internet. 

Step  aboard  VOYAGER  at 


■Booth#917  NEHPO’96' 
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Auditing 

TheWfeb 


Business  pubucations 

Audit  (BPA)  has  completed 
the  first  third-party  audit. 

The  audit  was  done  for 
the  Economist  Group’s 
d.Comtn  (http://www.d-comm.com) 
and  includes  verification  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  registered  users  and  key  demo¬ 
graphic  and  traffic  patterns  which  advertisers  can 
evaluate  when  buying  interactive  ads. 

According  to  those  involved  with  the  audit,  this 
could  be  one  answer  to  how  newspapers  and 
other  media  can  make  money  on  the  Internet  — 
by  providing  advertisers  the  information  they  need 
to  make  intelligent  choices. 

D.Comtn  is  an  Internet-only  technology  news 
magazine  based  in  London.  Although  the  site  is 


free,  users  must  fill  out  a  registration 
form  for  a  password  and  log-on.  Eddie 
Hold,  consulting  editor  for  the  maga¬ 
zine,  said  d.comm  was  created  from 
the  very  beginning  to  be  audited. 

“The  Economist  Group  planned 
that  this  audit  would  take  place,  and 
that  is  why  we  included  the  registra¬ 
tion  process  in  the  first  place,”  he  said.  “We  based 
the  registration  questions  on  what  the  BPA  normal¬ 
ly  asks  for,  for  a  print-based  publication. 

Jeffrey  Yacker,  manager  of  communications  at 
BPA,  said  d.comm  was  an  excellent  site  to  start 
with  because  of  the  quality  of  information  being 
collected  from  registered  users  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  information. 

“It’s  just  like  as  if  you  were  doing  an  audit  for  a 
print  magazine,”  Yacker  said. 
“It’s  only  possible  if  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  the  circulation 
records  in  such  a  fashion  that 
you  can  go  in  and  do  checks.” 

The  company  that  has 
been  in  charge  of  keeping 
the  information  in  order 
since  d.Comm’s  inception  in 
late  1994,  is  Nyack,  N.Y.-based 
Objective  Consulting  Inc. 
(http://www.spiders.com), 
where  d.Comm  is  hosted. 

OCI  also  does  the  program¬ 
ming,  Web  development,  nav¬ 
igation  design,  technical  con¬ 
sulting,  etc.  for  d.Comm  and 
other  clients. 

D.Comm  is  fully  main¬ 
tained  in  London. 

“We  worked  with  editors 
at  the  Economist  Group,  as 
well  as  locally,  to  develop  a 
system  that  would  allow 
them  to  easily  and  effectively 
publish  their  newsmagazine 
on  the  Web,”  said  Gene 
Homicki,  president,  OCI. 
“D.Comm  is  ideal  to  audit 
because  it  now  has  100  per¬ 
cent  registered  users  and  the 
content  is  well-defined  and 
organized.” 

For  the  first  time  in  BPA’s 
history,  a  glossary  was  part  of 


When  the  industry  forecast 
calls  for  change  ... 
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there’s  nothing  like  being  prepared. 


With  its  1S>95  acquisitions  of  Atex,  Dewar  and 
Sypress,  Sysdeco  emerged  as  the  leading  supplier 
of  software  solutions  to  the  publishing  industry  - 
a  single-source  provider  for  news  gathering, 
advertising  and  pre-press  needs  for  newspapers 
and  online  services  worldwide.  And  Sysdeco’s 
strength  in  4GL  Rapid  Application  Development 
for  the  client/server  environment,  with  systems 
handling  multimedia,  video,  mapping,  audio  and 
other  complex  data  types,  offers  even  greater 
advantage  to  publishers. 


Sysdeco,  a  $100  million  company,  is  the  10th- 
leading  software  company  in  Europe.  Earlier 
this  year,  Sysdeco  relocated  its  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  to  the  US,  where  it  oversees  four  busi¬ 
ness  units  -  tools,  media,  health,  and  GIS  - 
operating  in  1 5  countries.  Sysdeco  specializes 
in  the  development  of  mission-critical  and 
time-critical  solutions  to  companies  delivering 
fast-response  times,  24-hour  emergency  ser¬ 
vices  and  daily  deadlines. 


^  Sysdeco 


Names  have  changed.  The  commiunent  stKngthened.  Ail  under  the  Sysdeco  umbrella. 


Visit  us  at  NEXPO  •  Booths  1000  and  140.3  •  Or  Ciall  1-888-SYSDECO 
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the  audit,  which  included  technical 
terms  potential  advertisers  may  not  be 
familiar  with,  like  caching,  home  page 
and  registered  user.  “It  was  a  mutual 
decision  by  us  and  d.Comm  to  include 
the  glossary’,”  said  Yacker.  “It  seemed  like 
a  good  idea  considering  this  is  the  first 
such  audit  of  its  kind.” 

Hold  believes  the  glossary  is  important 
because  there  are  still  potential  advertis¬ 
ers  who  are  not  Internet  “lingo”  savvy. 

Homicki  said  the  BPA  could  have 
expanded  the  glossary.  However,  he 
said,  the  main  problem  is  so  much  of 
the  terminology  is  still  being  defined. 

“As  more  and  more  publication  sites 
are  audited,  and  the  more  people 
become  familiar  with  what  will  become 
common  terms,”  said  Homicki,“audits 
will  become  easier  to  read.  Until  then,  it 

Hold  said  audits  are 
essential  because 
newspapers  and  other 
publications  have  to 
convince  their 
advertisers  they  have 
more  than  just  "a 
10-year-old  geek 
reading  their  online 
product” 

is  very  important  to  define  terms.” 

The  results  from  the  audit  were  as 
interesting  as  it  being  the  first  ever  — 
even  to  the  consulting  editor. 

“We  estimated  that  80  percent  would 
be  from  the  states  and  the  rest  would 
be  from  the  UK  and  Europe,”  said  Hold. 

“It  was  the  10  percent  from  Africa  and 
the  Asia/Pacific  Rim  that  surprised  me.” 

He  said  a  common  mistake  everyone 
makes,  including  advertisers,  is  that  the 
Internet  is  just  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

According  to  Homicki,  most  North 
American-based  Web  sites  will  show  a 
sharp  drop-off  in  users  during  the  hours 
of  4  a.m.  to  6  a.m.  D.Comm  however, 
showed  a  steady  amount  of  users  in  a 
24-hour  period,  with  no  sharp  drops. 

“Unlike  many  North  American  tech¬ 
nology  publications,  d.Comm  has  very 
good  European  news  that  many  other 
U  S.  publications  don’t  have,”  said 
Homicki.  “This  makes  d.Comm’s  appeal 
broader,  which  helps  account  for  the 


consistent  traffic  level  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night.” 

Although  Yacker  admits  Web  sites  do 
not  currently  price  advertising  by  the 
hour,  he  believes  it  is  conceivable  Web 
sites  will  start  following  the  broadcast 
model.  “We  are  looking  for  a  response 
from  the  advertisers  as  to  what  they  are 
looking  for,”  he  said.  “The  audit’s  sec¬ 
tions  are  not  cast  in  stone.” 

As  for  the  future  of  auditing  on  the 
Web,  Homicki,  Hold  and  Yacker  all  agree 
—  there  is  a  solid  future.  As  for  the 
future  of  auditing  newspapers  on  the 
Web,  they  should  be  careful,  but  it  is 
recommended.  “Advertisers  need  to 
know  what  they  are  paying  for,”  said 
Homicki.  “I  think  newspapers  would  be 
well-advised  to  shop  around  and  see 
which  auditing  firm  they  feel  comfort¬ 
able  with,  as  well  as  which  ones  are 
more  respected  by  their  advertisrs.” 

Yacker  said,  although  the  BPA  makes 
no  judgment  on  the  actual  audit,  he 
believes  the  future  of  advertising 
depends  on  whether  or  not  publications 
can  work  with  advertisers  to  come  up 
with  measurement  standards. 

“I  have  seen  estimates  that  advertis¬ 
ing  will  grow  from  $50  million  to  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  hundred  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
century,”  he  said. 

Hold  said  audits  are  essential  because 
newspapers  and  other  publications  have 
to  convince  their  advertisers  they  have 
more  than  just  “a  10-year-old  geek  read¬ 
ing  their  online  product.” 

“Audits  are  not  foolproof  because  that 
10-year-old  geek  will  say  he  or  she  is  a 
50-year-old  business  person,”  he  said. 
“However,  advertisers  are  getting  wise 
and  wanting  a  lot  more  information 
than  just  the  number  of  hits,  and  we 
have  to  be  ready  to  give  it  to  them.” 


Audit  Bureau 
Launches  Web 
Site  Auditing 

The  AUDIT  BUREAU  of  Circulations 
has  launched  its  independent,  third- 
party  auditing  of  Web  sites. 

When  E&P  first  reported  about  the 
Audit  Bureau’s  planned  venture  into 
online  auditing  in  March,  the  company 
stated  it  would  launch  its  service  using 
software  that  was  currently  being  beta- 
tested  at  40  Web  sites. 

The  Interactive  Auditing  Service  (IAS) 
is  being  provided  by  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Verification  Services  Inc.  (ABVS),  the 
Audit  Bureau  subsidiary  formed  in 
1995  to  “serve  the  verification  require¬ 
ments  of  new  and  nontraditional, 
census-based,  advertiser-supported 
media.” 

According  to  Evelyn  Hepner,  director 
of  the  Circulation  Data  Bank  at  the  Audit 
Bureau,  the  system  measures  the  num¬ 
ber  and  length  of  sessions,  or  visits,  and 
page  impressions,  which  are  the  number 
of  pages  requested  and  received  by  a 
user  during  those  sessions. 

The  results  will  be  reported  as  aver¬ 
ages  by  day  of  the  week  and  month,  and 
reporting  will  be  on  a  monthly,  quarterly 
or  semiannual  basis. 

In  addition,  the  Audit  Bureau  will  pro¬ 
vide  advertiser-specific  audits  that  will 
provide  the  number  of  page  impressions 
for  the  page  containing  an  advertiser’s 
banner  and  the  number  of  “click¬ 
throughs”  to  an  advertiser’s  site. 

“We’re  not  going  to  get  the  $5  billion 
worth  of  advertising  by  the  year  2000  — 
or  anywhere  near  that,”  said  Hepner, 
“without  third-party  verification.” 
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INTERACTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 


Cox,  Scripps 
create  new 
Internet  site 

COX  NEWSPAPERS  AND  Scripps 
Howard  have  created  a  new  Internet 
Web  site  called  GoWest. 

GoWest  is  dedicated  to  outdoor  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  western  United  States. 

GoWest  will  be  advertising-supported 
providing  western  destination  leisure 
sports  information,  services  and  transac¬ 
tions,  targeting  skiers,  hikers,  backpackers 
and  cyclists. 

Cox  properties  include  12  newspapers 
in  Arizona,  Colorado  and  Texas  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  417,758.  Scripps 
Howard  has  seven  newspapers  in 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  California  and 
Washington  state,  with  a  combined  ciroh 
lation  of  628,500. 

GMTI  offers 
AdLink  product 

Gannett  media  TECHNOLCXiiES 
International  (GMTI)  has  announced 
the  release  of  AdLink  for  Real  Estate  ver¬ 
sion  4.0,  a  Windows-based  version  that 
includes  an  Internet  module. 

AdLink  for  Real  Estate  is  designed  specif¬ 
ically  for  newspapers  and  the  real  estate 
industry  to  automate  the  ad  production 
process.  Through  AdLink,  Realtors  create 
their  own  display  ads  and  electronically 
transmit  them  to  the  newspaper  creating  a 
fast,  efficient  and  error-free  production 
process. 

ITie  Internet  module  will  allow  news¬ 
papers  to  create  their  own  home  pages 
and  post  real  estate  ads  directly  onto  the 
Web. 

Maniscalco 
to  head 
Boston.com 

The  boston  globe  has  named  a  new 
director  for  its  Internet  online  service, 
Boston.com,  to  succeed  David  Margulius, 
who  is  leaving  to  pursue  a  longtime  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  goal  of  living  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

Gina  Maniscalco,  general  manager  of 
Boston.com  since  its  inception,  will  take 
over  the  reins  of  New  England’s  largest 
Web  site,  effective  immediately. 


Maniscalco  is  a  nine-year  veteran  of  the 
Globe  where  she  has  held  a  variety'  of  man¬ 
agement  responsibilities  including  recruit¬ 
ment  and  training  for  the  newsroom  and 
system  analyses  for  Information  Services. 

Spokane  daily 
goes  online 

The  SIK)KESMAN-REVIEW,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  launched  its  Virtually 
Northwest  online  services  to  coincide 
with  Bloomsday,  the  largest  timed  road 
race  in  the  country  and  one  of  the  city’s 
largest  community  events. 

The  annual  race,  held  this  year  on  May 
6,  regularly  attracts  50,0(X)  to  60,000  run¬ 
ners.  The  Virtually  Northwest  service  also 
contained  a  personalized  Web  page  for 
each  race  finisher,  complete  with  finish 
time,  position  in  the  pack  of  the  56,156 
and  other  statistics. 

Virtually  Northwest  also  contains  stories 
from  all  editions  of  the  Spokestnan- 
Retnew,  more  than  a  dozen  databases, 
directories  and  guides,  movie  listings  and 
more. 

Info-Connect 
allies  with 
Real  Media 

INFO-CONNECT  HAS  FORMED  an 
alliance  with  Real  Media  Inc.,  the  newly 
formed  Internet  advertising  services  com¬ 
pany  based  in  New  York  City. 

The  Pottsville-Republican  and  Info- 
Cormect  will  be  workir^  with  Real  Media 
Inc.  to  develop  Webtiased  software  plat¬ 
forms  for  newspapers  to  use  to  attract 
advertising  on  the  Internet. 

Products  developed  will  be  primarily 
focused  on  the  needs  of  small  and  medi¬ 
um-sized  newspapers. 

InfiNet  embraces 
smaller  papers 

INFINET  CO.  IS  now  embracing  smaller 
newspapers  wanting  to  enter  the 
online  arena. 

Prior  to  this  announcement,  InfiNet 
was  restricting  its  affiliations  to  daily 
newspapers  with  circulation  above 
50,000. 

The  first  newspapers  to  sign  up  for  the 
hosting-only  affiliation  were  the 
Pantagmph  of  Bloomington,  Dl.,  a  50,000- 


circulation  daily,  and  the  Gettysburg  (Pa.) 
Times,  a  9,300<arculation  daily. 

In  addition  to  the  new  hosting  policy, 
InfiNet  also  unveiled  an  array  of  newspa- 
per<entricWeb  products. 

Chicago  Tribune 
invests  in 
online  company 

The  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  has  invested 
in  iVdlage,  an  online  content  company 
that  bills  itself  as  “America’s  front  porch” 
by  creating  interactive  communities  tar¬ 
geted  to  popular  concerns  such  as  parent¬ 
ing,  health  and  the  workplace. 

In  January,  iVillage  launched  Parent 
Soup  at  http://www.parentsoup.com. 
Other  online  offerings  are  expected  to  fol¬ 
low,  beginning  with  About  Work  in  the 
summer  of  1996.  Other  investors  in 
iVillage  include  America  Online,  TCI 
Interactive  and  a  popular  venture  capital 
firm. 

Kansas  City 
daily  adds 
Internet  access 

The  KANSAS  CITY  (Mo.)  Star,  http:// 
www.kansascity.com,  has  added 
access  to  the  Internet  to  their  site. 

The  Mirmeapolis-based  Ulysses  Tele¬ 
media  Networks  Inc.,  an  Internet  system 
development  and  integration  company, 
was  selected  to  launch  the  5tor’s  Web  site. 
When  the  Star  found  it  had  to  modify  its 
current  computer  system,  they  went  back 
to  Ulysses  to  install  what  was  needed  for 
the  Internet  connection. 

CPJ  Web  site 

The  committee  to  Protect 

Journalists,  the  U.S.-based  press  free¬ 
dom  advocacy  organization,  has  a  new 
Web  site  at  http://www.cpj.org/. 

CPJ’s  Web  site  enables  journalists,  policy 
makers,  press  freedom  activists  and  others 
to  access  information  about  press  freedom 
violations  in  more  than  100  countries,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  individual  cases  and  safety  infor¬ 
mation  about  dangerous  assigrunents 
woridwide. 

There  will  be  news  and  urgent  case 
alerts,  SafetyNet,  the  Press  Freedom 
Database,  Publications  and  Membership 
information. 
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•  Alternative  Newspapers  Have  To  Worry  About 
Classifieds:  The  Association  of  Alternative 
Newsweeklies  (AAN)  annual  convention  was  held  two 
weeks  ago  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Steve  Outing  writes 
about  how  alternative  newspapers  stand  to  be  hurt 
badly  if  cyberspace-only  classified  ventures  succeed 
and  begin  taking  away  some  of  their  traditional  cus¬ 
tomers.  Read  what  else  he  says. 

•  Outing  responds  to  angry  AAN  director:  The 
AAN  director,  Richard  Karpel,  suggested  Outing’s 
June  3  column  was  “damaging  and  needs  to  be  refut¬ 
ed.”  Outing  also  responded  to  suggestions  that  his 
consulting  relationship  with  Microsoft  influenced  his 
presentation  at  the  conference.  Read  Outing’s  refute 
and  more  of  Karpel’s  comments. 

•  Maps  Go  Digital:  Maps  are  used  on  Web  sites  for 
various  reasons.  The  Associated  Press  is  using  a  map 
on  its  new  service,*  The  Wire,  so  readers  can  click  on  a 
region  and  get  the  news  where  they  live.  There  is  a 
new  Web  site  which  offers  maps  free  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  download  them.  Find  out  the  address,  how 
maps  are  being  used  on  newspaper  Web  sites  and  how 
you  can  add  a  map  to  your  site.  Details  are  in  the  May 
30  Infobytes  column  by  Jodi  B.  Cohen. 

•  Making  Beautiful  Music:  Audiotext  and  the 
Internet  have  been  teamed  up  by  Music  Previews 
Network  to  offer  music  clips  to  readers  online  and 


over  the  phone  without  any  upfront  cost  to  the  news¬ 
paper.  Find  out  how  they  do  it,  and  how  it  works,  in 
the  June  4  Infobytes  column. 


COOL  SITE  OF  THE  WEEK 


Lanca^er,  Pennsylvania  *  USA 


When  you  think  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  you  probably  think 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  those  yummy  funnel 
cakes.  This  week’s  Cool  Web  Site  of  the  Week  is 
Lancaster  Online,  http://www.Iancnews.com/lancast- 
er/.  It  showcases  the  town  and  its  three  newspapers, 
Sunday  News,  Intelligencer  Journal  and  the  Lancaster 
New  Era.  The  home  page  features  icons  representing 
such  things  as  entertainment,  the  lottery,  InfiNet’s 
Cool  Site  of  the  Day,  health  and  science,  computers 
and  technology  and  all  you  want  to  know  about 
Pennsylvania  and  Lancaster.  Although  the  newspaper 
home  and  back  pages  feature  the  same  material,  there 
is  some  extra  local  stuff  that’s  interesting.  Lancaster 
Online  is  this  week’s  Cool  Web  Site  of  the  Week 
because  it  brings  the  reader  information  on  every  pos¬ 
sible  thing  you  want  or  need  to  know,  from  park  infor¬ 
mation  to  travel  advisories  to  the  Lancaster  Education 
Department. 
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ALBANY,  N.Y. 


Times  Unlon-a/d 

ROP  Local .  26,867 

Preprint  Local .  35,776 

ROP  National .  3,939 

Preprint  National .  340 

Classified .  30,970 

Total .  97,892 

Times  Union-S 

ROP  Local .  12,215 

Preprint  Local .  76,670 

ROP  National  1,491 

Preprini  National .  12,540 

Classified .  14,151 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Herald-m 

26,867 

30,405  : 

ROP  Local . 

25,344 

24,129 

35,776 

41,745  : 

Reprint  Local 

9,855 

6,260 

3,939 

4,941  i 

ROP  National . 

13,788 

10,954 

340 

220  : 

Display  Classified . 

61,607 

57,668 

30,970 

34,945  : 

In-Column  Classified . 

20,880 

18,649 

97,892 

112,256  i 

Total . 

121,619 

9,855 

111,400 

6,260 

Herald-S 

12,215 

15,712  i 

ROP  Local . 

6,655 

6,709 

76,670 

77,925  i 

Preprint  Local . 

35,570 

63,489 

1,491 

2,197  ! 

ROP  National . 

3,629 

4,277 

12,540 

14,720  : 

Preprint  National . 

5,429 

6,894 

14,151 

14,952  i 

Display  Classified . 

15,176 

15,959 

117,06? 

125,506  : 

In-Column  Classified . 

3,349 

4,292 

214,959 

237,762  1 

Total . 

28,809 

40,999 

31,237 

70,383 

GRAND  TDTAL... 

150,428 

50,854 

142,637 

76,643 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

576,417 

196,823 

522,426 

236,141 

ALBANY,  ORE. 


CASA  GRANDE,  ARIZ. 


Democrat-Herald-e 

ROP  Local .  20,302 

ROP  National .  50 

Classified .  22,552 

GRAND  TOTAL...  42,904 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  175,628 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M. 


Joumai-m 

ROP  Local . 

32,390 

42,814 

Preprint  Local . 

8,643 

23,865 

4,386 

22,188 

ROP  National . 

2,229 

1,702 

Display  Classified . 

18,854 

19,815 

In-Column  Classified . 

26,945 

26,090 

Total . 

89,061 

23,865 

94,807 

22,188 

Tribune-e 

ROP  Local . 

22,603 

29,111 

Preprint  Local . 

5,805 

13,803 

4,386 

15,609 

ROP  National . 

1,991 

1,277 

Display  Classified . 

18,265 

16,556 

In-Column  Classified . 

26,945 

26,090 

Total . 

75,609 

13,803 

77,420 

15,609 

Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

8,873 

14,751 

Preprint  Local . 

25,800 

25,026 

16,447 

64,371 

ROP  National . 

1.398 

1,236 

Preprini  National . 

13,029 

17,544 

1,161 

Display  Classified . 

11,850 

15,539 

In-Column  Classified . 

13,036 

15,382 

Total . 

73,986 

25,026 

80,899 

65,532 

GRAND  TDTAL... 

238,656 

62,694 

253,126 

103,329 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

885,487 

264,192 

913,776 

335,068 

ROP  Local . 

13,262 

13,358 

ROP  National . 

447 

662 

Display  Classified . 

2,516 

1,826 

In-Column  Classified . 

8,366 

7,573 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

24,591 

23,419 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

96,623 

98,098 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

News  Gazette-eS 

ROP  Local . 

39,498 

618 

42,397 

Preprini  Local . 

93,525 

48,633 

129,387 

ROP  National . 

1,275 

3,083 

Preprint  National . 

14,190 

19,866 

Classified 

33,797 

1,527 

36,131 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

182,285 

50,778 

230,864 

Log  Cabin  Democrat-eS 
ROP  Local . 

27,200 

28,127 

Preprini  Local . 

ROP  National . 

22,937 

1 

25,916 

Preprint  National . 

77 

110 

Classified 

10,798 

12,043 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

61,013 

66,196 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

209,256 

216,513 

DURHAM,  N.C. 


BENNINGTON,  VT. 


Banner-m 

ROP  Local .  6,264 

Preprini  Local  1,255 

ROP  National  205 

Preprint  National .  145 

Display  Classified .  4,250 

In-Column  Classified .  5,408 

GRAND  TOTAL...  17.527 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  66,319 


•Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 
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Herald-Sun-m 

ROP  Local . 

27,739 

28,869 

ROP  National . 

1,968 

2,307 

Classified . 

18,897 

20,117 

Total . 

48,604 

51,293 

Herald-Sun-S 

ROP  Local . 

12,978 

15,728 

ROP  National . 

1,294 

1,352 

Classified . 

7,333 

8,936 

Total . 

21,605 

26,016 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

70,209 

77,309 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

268,738 

280,263 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

19,869 

21,598 

Preprint  Local . 

33,839 

26,770 

1996 

FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN 

1995 

FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN 

ROP  National . 

783 

771 

Preprini  National . 

748 

88 

Classified 

32,776 

36,385 

Total . 

.  88,015 

85,612 

Times-S 

ROP  Local . 

8,176 

14,107 

Preprini  Local . 

69,812 

96,129 

ROP  National . 

880 

767 

Preprint  National . 

8,029 

9,827 

Classified . 

18,937 

23,121 

Total . 

.  105,834 

143,951 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  193,849 

229,563 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  731,920 

748,373 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 


YEAR  TO  DATE...  696,105  148,344  750,693  152,821 


CONWAY,  ARK. 


Sun-Sentinel-mS 

ROP  Local . 

.  100,709 

162,984 

103,246 

167,746 

Preprint  Local 

36,692 

55,610 

51,892 

66,808 

ROP  National . 

16,869 

6,198 

15,255 

5,851 

Preprint  National . 

13,436 

2,018 

13,740 

1,850 

Classified . 

.  185,833 

70,685 

166,098 

69,986 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  353,539 

297,495 

350,231 

312,241 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,511,711  1,283,845  1,533,362  1,223,600 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


Journal  Gazette-m 

ROP  Local . 

25,612 

6,359 

31,170 

Preprint  Local . 

12,580 

89,638 

26,982 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Natonal . 

2,926 

520 

2,690 

Classified . 

52,399 

1,452 

48,733 

Total . 

93,517 

97,969 

109,575 

News  Sentinel-e 

ROP  Local . 

25,525 

6,359 

30,945 

Preprini  Local . 

12,580 

85,569 

26,982 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 

2,931 

520 

2,734 

Classified . 

51,929 

1,452 

48,324 

Total . 

92,965 

93,900 

108,985 

Journal  Gazette-S 

ROP  Local . 

10,516 

716 

12,398 

Preprint  Local . 

23,507 

79,478 

33,815 

ROP  National . 

989 

1,400 

Preprint  National . 

13,125 

120 

13,358 

Classified . 

27,897 

108 

28,104 

Total . 

76,061 

80,422 

89,075 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

262,543 

272,291 

307,635 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

885,936 

734,338 

981,203 

FREDERICK,  MD. 


Post  &  News-m/e 

ROP  Local . 

34,922 

41,920 

Preprint  Local . 

90,402 

126,978 

ROP  National . 

287 

738 

Classified . 

41,005 

48,728 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

166,616 

218,364 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

582,335 

703,137 

GREENSBURG,  PA. 


Tribune-Review-m 

ROP  Local .  22,241  24,013 

Preprint  Local .  20,557  17,857  26,506  16,114 

ROP  National .  1,085  1,115 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST  VAllIS  IN  THE  SCXHCEBOOKS 

-Ammcjn 


OUR  MEDIA  KITS 


MARKET  GUIDE  TODAY! 


Exclusive  Market  Ranking  Tables 
U.S.  Newspaper  Markets 
Canadian  Newspaper  Markets 
Comprehensive  Maps 

Exclusive  Population^  Income,  Households  and  Farm 
Products  Tables 

Exclusive  Retail  Sales  Census  and  Estimates 

O  Includes  data  for  all  1,694  daily  newspaper  market  cities  in  the  U.S. 
arid  Canada,  all  3,141  counties  in  the  U.S. 

O  The  latest  census  figures  and  exclusive  1996  E&P  projections  for  demo¬ 
graphics  and  retail  sales.  .  •  ■ 

O  Quantitative  and  qualitative  data. 

,  Reliable  Forecasts  Give  You  The  Edge! 

The  E&P  Market  Guide  forecasts  demographic  composition  and  retail 
sales  with  proven  accuracy.  The  forecasting  model  developed  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  is  based  on  an  array  of  economic  indicators  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  state  data 
centers  and  chambers  of  commerce.  Our  econometric  model  uses  91 
variables  to  project  the  year’s  retail  sales,  income  levels  and  demo¬ 
graphic  composition  of  the  United  States.  The  accuracy  of  forecasting 
in  past  years  has  shown  that  projections  do  not  deviate  more  than  3 
percentage  points  of  the  actual  figures! 
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ORDER  TODAY 
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ernraeo  estivinates, 

Market  ,  §i.95  tnlhon  r 

in  1991.  sho-nd  41;* 

,  Accural  > 


the  ^^^^^^Tableto.yt"^ 

ed^t.o 
.rcentaii^:  U’" 


Only  $100.  (Also  available  on  CD-ROM  for  $395.  )  To 
order  look  for  the  copvenient  oi'der  cai-d  bound  in  this 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Or  call  (-212)  675-4380. 


rUHI-OURTH  EST.ATI 


SEE  US  AT  NEXPO’96  BOOTH  931 


1996 

FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN 

1995  1 

FULL  PART  1 
RUN  RUN  : 

PreprinI  National . 

650 

Display  Classified . 

15,518 

19,008 

In-Column  Classified . 

36,917 

29,630 

Total . 

96,318 

17,857 

100,922 

16,144 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

22,520 

31,164 

Preprint  Local . 

30,805 

30,902 

66,678 

13,130 

ROP  National . 

605 

162 

PreprinI  National . 

9,360 

130 

14,170 

Display  Classified . 

19,463 

28,641 

In-Column  Classified . 

16,668 

15,258 

Total . 

99,421 

31,032 

156,073 

13,130 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

195,739 

48,889 

256,995 

29,244 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

757,983 

134,133 

819,163 

87,974 

HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 


ROP  Local .  18,308  23,950 

Preprint  Local  15,163  89,540  14,643  124,802 

ROP  National  202  1250 

Preprint  National .  17,109  25,321 

Classified .  29,185  32,330 

GRAND  TOTAL...  79,967  89,540  97,494  124,802 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  315,860  285,920  356,061  372,798 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Florida  Times-Union-mS 


ROP  Local ... 

49,581 

32,284  62,506 

Preprint  Local . 

100,491 

139,965 

ROP  National . 

8,929 

9,205 

Preprint  National . 

15,093 

23,349 

Classified . 

98,723 

91,400 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  272,817 

32,284  326,425 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,097,377 

121,717  1,136,240 

LEBANON,  IND. 

Reporter-e 

ROP  Local . 

12,224 

10,976 

Preprint  Local 

13,028 

10,643 

ROP  National . 

398 

196 

Classified . 

6,034 

5,953 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  31,684 

27,768 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  111,806 

99,737 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 


Union  Leader-m 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Classilied . 

Total . 


N.H,  Sunday  News-S 

ROP  Local .  14,266 

ROP  National .  1,064 

Classified.  20.482 

Total .  35,812 

GRAND  TOTAL...  101,927 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  394.189 


MEDICINE  HAT,  ALBERTA 


LINCOLN,  NEB. 


ROP  National . 

...  261,761 

252,570 

Classified . 

...  122,350 

90,300 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  831,510 

882,037 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

N/A 

N/A 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Star-m 

ROP  Local . 

...  11,283 

14,845 

Preprint  Local . 

5,208 

5,586 

ROP  National . 

800 

838 

PreprinI  National . 

39 

Classified . 

...  12,726 

12,232 

Total . 

..  30,056 

33,501 

Press-e 

ROP  Local . 

17,596 

21,665 

Preprint  Local . 

6,932 

6,967 

ROP  National . 

932 

824 

Preprint  National . 

27 

Classified . 

,...  14,033 

13,806 

Total . 

...  39,520 

43,262 

Star-S 

ROP  Local . 

5,570 

5,924 

PreprinI  Local . 

5,858 

6,294 

ROP  National . 

296 

73 

Preprint  National . 

239 

354 

Classified . 

6,790 

4,391 

Total . 

...  18,753 

17,036 

GRAND  TOTAL 

...  88,329 

93,799 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  342,289 

367,919 

1996  1995 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 


NORTH  BAY,  ONTARIO 


Preprint  Local . 

60,491 

56,820 

ROP  National . 

6,702 

7,644 

Preprint  National . 

4,018 

1,511 

Classified . 

14,802 

21,740 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

100,635 

110,243 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

345,629 

395,555 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Daily  Hampshire  Gazette-e 

ROP  Local . 

36,166 

38,183 

Preprint  Local . 

25,929 

37,023 

39,861 

ROP  National . 

32 

184 

PreprinI  National . 

258 

Classified . 

14,055 

15,460 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

76,440 

37,023 

93,688 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

267,424 

118,293 

311,850 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 


ROP  Local . 

33,651 

2,496 

38,093 

Preprint  Local . 

22,160 

25,632 

ROP  National . 

1,743 

2,280 

Preprint  National . 

Classified . 

108 

18,549 

15,485 

Total . 

76,211 

2,496 

81,490 

Telegram-S 

ROP  Local . 

20,669 

22,068 

PreprinI  Local . 

52,985 

47,006 

ROP  National . 

729 

454 

PreprinI  National . 

3,912 

2,750 

Classified . 

18893 

25,132 

Total . 

97,188 

97,410 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

173,399 

2,496 

178,900 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

521,178 

7,839 

547,983 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Journal-Bulletin-m/d 


ROP  Local . 

33,724 

24,862 

33,314 

Preprint  Local . 

14,188 

70,474 

16,214 

ROP  National . 

3,477 

202 

3,775 

Preprint  National . 

3,082 

Classified . 

31,639 

1,205 

32,66 

Total . 

..  83,028 

99,825 

85,969 

ROP  Local . 

42.294 

47,219 

ROP  National . 

1,769 

2,153 

Classified . 

45,562 

53,403 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

89,625 

102,775 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

763,771 

733,568 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Courier-Journal-3/d 

ROP  Local , 

41,719 

8,886 

40,590 

20,715 

Preprint  Local . 

61,762 

44,673 

ROP  National . 

1,170 

1,591 

32 

Classified,,. 

45,623 

21,844 

35,640 

17,983 

Total . 

88,512 

92,494 

77,821 

83,403 

Courier-Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

17,888 

101 

22,513 

542 

PreprinI  Local . 

59,827 

103,412 

ROP  National . 

1,361 

1,235 

Preprint  National . 

9,361 

13,238 

Clarified.. 

18,558 

22,240 

Total . 

37,807 

69,289 

45,988 

117,192 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

126,319 

161,783 

123,809 

200,595 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

149,474 

287,621 

161,434 

332,527 

♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Tennessean-m 

ROP  Local . 

43,817 

45,324 

Preprint  Local . 

23,031 

28,918 

ROP  National . 

3,779 

3,455 

Preprint  National . 

7 

13 

Classified . 

51,859 

52,886 

Total . 

122,493 

130,596 

Banner-e 

ROP  Local . 

39,851 

39,827 

PreprinI  Local . 

22,919 

28,664 

ROP  National . 

3,594 

3,391 

Preprint  National . 

7 

13 

Classilied . 

38,848 

41,251 

Total . 

,  105,219 

113,146 

Tennessean-S 

ROP  Local . 

23,964 

24,326 

Preprint  Local . 

46,132 

53,837 

ROP  National . 

2,169 

1,368 

Preprint  National . 

12,363 

13,621 

Classified . 

29,395 

31,306 

Total . 

.  114,023 

124,458 

GRANO  TOTAL.. 

.  341,735 

368,200 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,116,427 

1,171,884 

Preprint  Local . 

48,867 

58,573 

73,781 

11o!o39 

ROP  National . 

2,116 

1,775 

Preprint  National . 

9,521 

88 

14,042 

Classified . 

13,534 

15,818 

583 

Total . 

.  93,567 

58,661 

131,598 

112,066 

GRANO  TOTAL. 

.  176,595 

158,486 

217,567 

225,716 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

.  675,715 

629,905 

749,673 

728,722 

READING,  PA. 

Times  &  Eagle-m/e 

ROP  Local . 

31,734 

31,994 

Preprint  Local . 

29,235 

22,480 

ROP  National . 

2,497 

234 

Classified . 

32,318 

38,395 

Total . 

95,784 

93,103 

Eagle-S 

ROP  Local . 

...  20,393 

28,831 

PreprinI  Local . 

...  48.545 

5,595 

68.680 

13,120 

ROP  National . 

7,670 

11,014 

PreprinI  National . 

6,930 

10,710 

Classified . 

...  23,339 

25,810 

Total . 

..  106,877 

5,595 

145,045 

13,120 

GRAND  TOTAL 

..  202,661 

5,595 

238,148 

13,120 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

..  709,975 

27,315 

800,370 

46,665 
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1996 

FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN 

1995 

FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN 

RENO,  NEV. 

Gazette-Journal-m 

POP  Local . 

68,296 

74,967 

Preprint  Local . 

143,187 

159.560 

HOP  National . 

1,842 

1,200 

Preprint  National . 

9,548 

10962 

Classilied 

74,070 

78,147 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  296,943 

324,836 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  988,905 

1,071,244 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


Trmes-Dispatch-m 


POP  Local . 

44,248 

8,770 

53,286 

9,409 

Preprint  Local 

21,915 

2,981 

24,186 

1,893 

POP  National . 

3,488 

69 

2,238 

Preprint  National . 

69 

69 

Classified 

48,638 

48,460 

Total . 

118,289 

11,889 

128,239 

11,302 

Times-Dispatch-S 

POP  Local . 

23,025 

23,275 

Preprint  Local . 

27,892 

2,672 

34,053 

2,357 

POP  National . 

1,035 

987 

Preprint  National . 

10,534 

10,600 

Classified 

27,975 

27,009 

Total . 

90,461 

2,672 

34,053 

2,357 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

208,750 

14,561 

224,163 

13,659 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

704,750 

43,208 

736,067 

45,039 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise-m 

POP  Local . 

48,211 

23,444 

57,318 

26,886 

POP  National . 

8,902 

860 

7,900 

945 

Classified . 

83,311 

10,592 

90,163 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

140,424 

34,896 

155,381 

27,831 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

568,545 

161.687 

581,395 

100,311 

SAN  BERNARDINO, 

CALIF. 

Sun-m 

POP  Local . 

36,362 

54,245 

Preprint  Local . 

43,401 

76,051 

POP  National . 

8,729 

8,066 

Preprint  National . 

10,034 

11,121 

Classitiefl . 

73,720 

82,252 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

172,246 

231,735 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

614,283 

769,573 

SAN 

DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union  Tribune-mS 

POP  Local . 

128,294 

23,085 

139,986 

22.806 

POP  National . 

15,398 

2,274 

18,549 

2,635 

Classified . 

112,806 

19,182 

116,547 

15,091 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

256,498 

44,541 

275,082 

40,532 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

911,874 

154,159 

992,396 

133,125 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m 

POP  Local . 

24,809 

7,247 

33,999 

10,639 

Preprint  Local . 

46,796 

34,840 

POP  National . 

16,766 

989 

16,391 

884 

Preprint  National . 

1,235 

516 

Classified 

32,064 

32,060 

Total . 

121,670 

8,236 

117,806 

11,523 

Examiner-e 

POP  Local . 

24,057 

6,608 

32,823 

9,165 

Preprint  Local . 

46,796 

34,840 

POP  National . 

16,421 

365 

15,328 

512 

Preprint  National . 

1,235 

516 

Classified 

31,580 

32,169 

Total . 

120,089 

6,973 

115,676 

9,677 

*Indicate$  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1996  1995 


FULL 

RUN 

PART 

RUN 

FULL 

RUN 

PART 

RUN 

Examlner/Chronicle-S 

POP  Lrxal . 

17,918 

3,539 

23,796 

2,056 

Preprint  Local . 

57,586 

70,712 

POP  National . 

8,615 

40 

8,046 

296 

Preprint  National . 

14,682 

14,300 

Classified . 

20,008 

17,997 

Total . 

118,809 

3,579 

134,851 

2,352 

GRAND  TDTAL... 

360,568 

18,788 

368,333 

23,552 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

,505,733 

78,425  1,544,628 

90,266 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Revlew-m 

POP  Local . 

35,781 

36,549 

Preprint  Local . 

4,615 

7,050 

POP  National . 

2,818 

2,669 

Preprint  National . 

100 

17 

Display  Classified . 

31,103 

33,358 

In-Column  Classified . 

13,691 

14,457 

Total . 

88,108 

94,100 

Spokesman-Rpview-S 

POP  Local . 

7,642 

11,957 

Preprint  Local . 

4,680 

7,412 

POP  National . 

3,273 

5,402 

Preprint  National . 

635 

1,038 

Display  Classified . 

15,438 

18,921 

In-Column  Classified . 

3,679 

5,786 

Total . 

35,347 

50,516 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

125,455 

144,616 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

472,054 

529,438 

TACOMA. 

WASH 

News  Tribune-m 

POP  Local . 

43,154 

2,470 

47,167 

2,279 

Preprint  Local . 

52,270 

18,359 

83,325 

20,946 

POP  National . 

4,143 

80 

6,935 

17 

Preprint  National . 

10,759 

10 

17,038 

31 

Display  Classified . 

11,225 

33,305 

In-Column  Classified . 

29,351 

33,305 

GRAND  TDTAL... 

150,902 

20,919 

201,146 

23,273 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

627,465 

90,219 

714,672 

76,128 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Blade-m 

POP  Local . 

...  26,908 

5,676 

26,643 

5,803 

Preprint  Local . 

21,672 

27,720 

POP  National . 

1,342 

388 

1,813 

4 

Preprint  National . 

126 

Classified . 

17,494 

422 

16,899 

548 

Total . 

..  67,416 

6,486 

73,201 

6,355 

Blade-S 

BOP  Local . 

14,491 

15,848 

Preprint  Local . 

...  57,645 

78,813 

BOP  National . 

584 

1,078 

Preprint  National . 

...  15,876 

19,530 

Classilied . 

...  13,486 

15,544 

Total . 

..  102,082 

130,813 

GRAND  TDTAL 

..  169,498 

6,486 

204,014 

6,355 

YEAR  TD  DATE 

..  672,255 

12,139 

709,988 

26,668 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m 


POP  Local . 

29,318 

7,717 

32,553 

7,978 

Preprint  Local . 

15,819 

18,027 

13,044 

21,952 

BOP  National . 

1,153 

6 

1,729 

Preprint  National . 

5,925 

125 

7,894 

Display  Classified . 

14,653 

14,397 

In-Column  Classified . 

20,308 

20,353 

Total . 

81,251 

31,675 

82,201 

37,824 

Worfd-S 

BOP  Local . 

14,297 

20,457 

Preprint  Local . 

38,364 

58,963 

BOP  National . 

882 

1,541 

1996  1995 


FULL 

RUN 

PART 

RUN 

Fua 

RUN 

PART 

RUN 

Preprint  National . 

7,745 

12,120 

Display  Classified . 

14,102 

16,263 

In-Column  Classified . 

11,414 

13,950 

Total . 

86,804 

123,294 

GRAND  TDTAL... 

168,055 

31,675 

205,495 

37,824 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

682,581 

96,120 

714,538 

106,696 

TWIN  FALLS,  IDAHO 


Times-News-mS 


POP  Local . 

30,599 

28,543 

Preprint  Local 

95,432 

106,061 

BOP  National 

42 

Display  Classified 

26,220 

27,043 

In-Column  Classified . 

6,521 

5,714 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

158,772 

167,403 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

576,608 

543,590 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


Journal-m 

POP  Local 

39,791 

4,145 

46,738 

5,353 

Preprint  Local 

10,400 

45,134 

8,658 

43,571 

BOP  National . 

Preprint  National . 

5,308 

176 

680 

4,049 

208 

723 

Classilied . 

52,617 

84 

54,703 

Total . 

108,292 

50,043 

114,356 

49,647 

Journal-S 

BOP  Local . 

16,233 

1,375 

15,550 

2,210 

Preprint  Local 

15,900 

38,813 

15,694 

36,158 

BOP  National . 

Preprint  National . 

Classified . 

Total . 

1,943 

12,617 

27,229 

73,922 

40,188 

1,581 

12,636 

24,198 

69,659 

38,368 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

182,214 

90,231 

184,015 

88,015 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

617,894 

259,077 

624,080 

235,585 

YAKIMA,  WASH 

Herald-Pepublic-m 

POP  Local . 

BOP  National . 

Display  Classified . 

In-Column  Classified . 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE... 

26,532 

1,155 

42,318 

17,145 

87,150 

341,885 

33,672 

1,909 

38,477 

16,403 

90,461 

328,981 

NAA  Study: 
used  vehicle  buyers 
use  newspapers 

SOME  76%  OF  people  who  buy  used 
vehicles  do  so  with  the  help  of  news¬ 
papers’  automotive  classifieds,  according 
to  a  new  study  from  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America. 

Of  the  total  study  participants,  56% 
said  newspapers  were  their  number  one 
source  for  dealer  and  vehicle  informa¬ 
tion,  and  57%  said  newspapers  are  the 
most  helpful  advertising  source. 

In  1995,  automotive  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  totaled  more  than  $4 
billion,  accounting  for  29.5%  of  all  news¬ 
paper  classified  advertising,  according  to 
the  NAA. 
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Ad  Inches  in 

Selected  National  Categories* 

Jan.-Feb.  1996  -  Full  Run  ROI^  excluding  preprints 


20,000  r 


Compitm  Food  &  Cradtt  Cards 

t  Soflwara  Housshold 


Travsl  &  Tourism 


MEASURED  IN  INCHES 


Banks  Utiiltiss  ft  Motion  Pictures 

Communications 


Auto  Deaiar  Assn's  Factory  Automotine  tnvasmsnts  insurance 


Category/Group 

Total 

January 

February 

Airlines 

130,121 

70,012 

60,109 

Auto  Dealer  Assn’s 

194,392 

79,934 

114,458 

Factory  Automotive 

149,132 

76,231 

72,901 

Banks 

354.769 

159,034 

195,735 

Computers  &  Software 

30,348 

15,996 

14,352 

Credit  Cards 

23,532 

14,277 

9,255 

Food  &  Household 

20,081 

11,429 

8,652 

Hotels  &  Resorts 

162,693 

79,974 

82,719 

Insurance 

99,836 

47,921 

51,915 

Investments 

56,010 

26,787 

29.223 

Motion  Pictiues 

511,298 

265,640 

245,658 

Travel  &  Tourism 

258,122 

130,819 

127,303 

Utilities  &  Communications 

373,303 

163,529 

209,774 

13  National  Categories 

2,363,637 

1,141,583 

1,222,054 

*Ad  Provided  by  Competitive  Media 
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ET  THE 


Editorori^ 

PUBLISHER 

Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine 
NEWS  ON  NEWSPAPERING" 

52  times  a  year.  Only  $1.25  a  week. 

YES!  Enter  a  one-year  subscription  in  my  name. 

□  Bill  me  lor  one  year. 

□  My  payment  lor  $65  is  enclosed. 


Important!  Please  tell  us  about  yourself: 

A.  Your  Occupation  (Check  Only  One  Category) 

1.J  Daily  Newspaper  |  8.  ;j  News  Sen^  Feature 


2. ^  Weekly  Newspaper  Syrxtcale 

3. 'J  CorpyindVAssn.  9.  U  Publicity  and  Public 

Buying  Advertisvig  Space  Relations 

4. a  Advertising  Agency  10.  □Ubraiy/ Federal /Stale 

5. J  Newspaper  Flep.  and  Local  Govemmeriis 

6.  □  Magazine /Olher  11.  □Education;  Students/ 

Publication  Teachers 

/.□Graphic  Arts/ Piintng  Other  (Please  specily) 

Service  /  Newspaper  _ 

Supplier 

B.  Your  Oxupation  (Check  Only  One  Category) 


A.  □  Publisher 

B. Q  President 

C. UV  President 
□.□  Editor 

E. U  General  Mgr. 

F.  □  Business  Mgr. 

G. ^  Controller 

H. U  Advertising  Mgr. 

I.  □  Sales  Mgr. 

J.  □  Class  Mgr. 

K. Q  Research  Mgr. 

L  □  Promo  Mgr 
M.^  PR  Mgr. 

O. Q  Prod  Mgr. 

P.  □  Composing  Mgr. 


Q.  □  Circulaticn  Mgr. 

R.  □  Editorial  Dept. 

S.  □  Advertising  Dept 

T.  □  Circulatiun  Dept. 

V.  □  Production  Dept 

W. ^  Promotion  Dept 

X.  □  Freelance  Artist  /  Writer 

Y.  □  Newspaper  Dealer/ 
Distributor 

Z.  □  Retired 
AA.  □  MIS  Mgr. 

BB.  □  Prepress  Mgr. 

I  CC.  □  MaMroom  Mgr. 
i  Other  (Please  specify) 


ET  THE  MARKETS! 


WirCTiiblisher _ 

Market  Guide' 


In-depth  quantitative  &  quahitotive  data  on  over 
1 600  US  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 
ONLY  $100  postpaid! 


YES!  Please  ship  me  the  current  edition  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  to  review.  My  satisfaction 
is  guaranteed-l  may  return  my  copy  for  a  full  refund  if  I'm  not  satisfied. 

□  Payment  enclosed-poyable  to  E&P  Market  Guide. 

Bill  my  □  MC  □  VISA:  Account  # _ 

Signature _ Exp.  Date: _ 


Payment  must  occompany  orders.  New  York,  California,  Washington  D.C.,  ond  Canada  residents  must  add  applicable 
taxes.  No  delivery  to  P.O.  boxes  All  remitiarKes  must  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 


THE  FACTS! 


Find  all  you  need  to  know  about  US,  Canadian  and 
INTERNATIONAL  foreign  newspapers.  Includes:  od  rotes,  circulations, 
w  T  I  »  contacts,  installs  equipment,  associations,  suppii- 

ers  and  loads  more!  N^  in  two  easy-to-use, 
portable  volumes! 

YES!  Please  ship  me  the  1 996  edition  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book. 

□  Payment  enclosed-poyable  to  E&P  Market  Guide.  Only  $125  (including  postage  and  handling) 

Bill  my  □  MC  □  VISA:  Account  # _ 

Signature _ Exp.  Date: _ 


Payment  must  accompany  orders.  New  York,  California,  Washington  D.C.,  and  Canada  residents  must  odd  applicable 
taxes.  No  delivery  to  P.O.  boxes  All  remittances  must  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 
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Ad  Inches  in 

Selected  Retail  Categories* 

Jan.-Feb.  1996  -  Full  Run  ROP,  excluding  preprints 


■i 

Auto  Supply/Repair 

Sports  & 

Toy  Center 

Building  Materials 

Drug  Stores  Books  i  Otfice  Supply  Jewelry  Stares 

Stationary  Stores  Stores 


Discount  Stores  Apparent  t  Computer  Stores 

Accessories 


800,000 

700,000 

600,000 

500,000 

400,000 

300,000 

200,000 

100,000 

0 


January  February 


Furniture  &  Department  Consumer  Food  Stores 

Accessories  Stores  Electronics 


MEASURED  IN  INCHES 


Category/Group 

Total 

January 

February 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

224,894 

115,131 

109,763 

Auto  Supply/Repair 

206,380 

107,222 

99,158 

Books  &  Stationery  Stores 

30,895 

16,281 

14,614 

Building  Materials 

117,881 

51,768 

66,113 

Computer  Stores 

136,006 

64,365 

71,641 

Consumer  Electronics 

918,091 

452,260 

465,831 

Department  Stores 

1,340,811 

587,366 

753,445 

Discount  Stores 

199,673 

95,750 

103,923 

Drug  Stores 

34,383 

20,308 

14,075 

Food  Stores 

471,530 

236,153 

235,377 

Furniture  &  Accessories 

1,025,549 

503,460 

522,089 

Jewelry  Stores 

49,239 

18,388 

30,851 

Office  Supply  Stores 

145,140 

69,300 

75,840 

Sports  &  Toy  Stores 

225,041 

107,450 

117,591 

14  Retail  Categories 

5,125,513 

2,445,202 

2,680,311 

•Ad  Provided  by  CJompclitivc  Media 
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The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and 
King  creator 
discusses 
developing  an 
original  style 
and  finding 
ideas  .  . 


BY  DAVID  ASTOR 


Borgman  Talks  To 
Fellow  Cartoonists 


This  TIME,  IT  was  “Star  Talk:The  Next 
Generation.” 

In  1994, 69-year-old  Paul  Conrad 
gave  a  “master-class”  presentation  at  the 
Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists  convention.The  next  year,  85-year-old 
Herblock  addressed  the  AAEC.  Nine  days  ago,  the 
baton  was  passed  to  42-year-old  Jim  Borgman. 

As  it  turned  out,  Borgman  spoke  in  Phoenix  on 
the  20th  anniversary  of  his  first  day  at  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer.  And  he  got  that  job  in  a  way 
almost  unheard  of  in  today’s  downsizing  market; 

straight  out  of  college. 

“During  my  first  three 
weeks  on  the  job,  I  equaled 
the  number  of  cartoons  I  had 
drawn  in  my  entire  life,” 
recalled  Borgman. 

The  Cincinnati  native  was 
lucky  to  join  a  major  daily  at 
the  age  of  22.  But  the  down- 
side  was  being  in  over  his 
head  for  awhile. 

“I  was  laying  track  as  the 
train  was  running,”  said 
Borgman,  who  called  this 
“exhilirating  but  frightening.” 

One  way  he  managed  to  produce  cartoons  was 
by  copying  the  styles  of  well-known  creators  such 
as  Pat  Oliphant,  Jeff  MacNelly  and  Mike  Peters.  But 
Borgman  knew  he  had  to  come  up  with  his  own 
style. 

“I  finally  packed  away  all  my  books  of  cartoons  by 
other  people  and  put  myself  in  a  closed  room,”  he 
said.“I  promised  myself  I  would  tear  up  any  cartoon 
that  began  to  look  like  someone  else  drew  it.  It  was 
cold  turiicy,  but  necessary.” 


Borgman’s  anti-cloning  effort  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  as  he  began  to  appear  in  more 
and  more  papers  via  King  Features 
Syndicate  and  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize  and 
Reuben  Award  as  “Outstanding 
Cartoonist  of  the  Year.” 

But  the  job  is  still  rarely  easy.  While 
some  cartoons  almost  draw  themselves 
—  “in  Cincinnati,  we  call  those  ‘Marge 
days,’”  said  Borgman,  referring  to  contro¬ 
versial  Reds  owner  Marge  Schott  —  many 
other  cartoons  are  harder  to  create. 

The  speaker  illustrated  this  point  by  showing  a 
series  of  whimsical  drawings  in  which  he  seeks  the 
elusive  good  idea  (represented  by  a  funny-looking 
creature  with  a  party’  hat). 

In  one  cartoon,  the  sleeping  Borgman  has  left 
cookies  and  milk  on  a  table  by  an  open  window  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  attract  an  idea  creature.  In  another, 
he  is  alone  in  a  gray  cubicle  as  dozens  of  brightly 
colored  idea  creatures  mill  around  on  the  other  side 
of  the  four  walls. 

Actually,  Borgman  usually  needs  to  be  alone  to 
come  up  with  his  best  ideas. 

“That’s  one  reason  I  don’t  scorn  Bill  Watterson  for 
being  reclusive,”  said  the  Enquirer  staffer,  referring 
to  the  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  creator. 

Borgman  also  emphasized  that  the  art  is  impor¬ 
tant. 

“I’ve  always  been  turned  on  by  caricatures,”  he 
said.“I  love  doing  cartoons  Jay  Leno  could  not  tell  in 
a  monologue.” 

Borgman  —  a  graduate  of  Kenyon  College,  where 
he  is  remembered  as  “the  first  artist  ever  to  repay  a 
student  loan”  —  was  introduced  by  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Walt  Handelsman  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  andTribime  Media  Services. 


Jim  Borgman 


BbArinav/C)  ^ 


’APwm.v'*FBasR«)«5n*NaJr'ABwr(r.' 

A  pair  of  recent  editorial  cartoons  by  the  winner  of  the  1991  Pulitzer  Prize  and  1993  Reuben  Award 
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products  for  Thomson  Target  Media 
CTTM). 

She  will  oversee  the  operation  of  the 
CoverStory  syndicated  entertainment 
weekly  and  the  becdthfUe  health  and  fit¬ 
ness  quarterly. 

Dreyfuss-Thchman,  who  will  report  to 
TTM  general  manager  Paul  Camp,  was 
formerly  paginated  products  manager  for 
Tribune  Media  Services.  One  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  she  worked  on  at  TMS  was  US 
Express,  a  competitor  of  CoverStory. 


‘Real  World’  man  i 

CCpRUMPY  THE  CLOWN”  wiU  be  !  J 

X  launched  July  1  by  Creators  j 

The  comic  is  by  Judd  Winick,  who  was  I 
a  cast  member  of  MTV’s  Real  World  III,  j 
San  Francisco  show.  Millions  of  people  1 
viewing  the  real-life  documentary  soap  i 
opera  watched  “Frumpy”  being  devel-  j  [r^ 

oped.  I  niiiiffMi  ||.T/  iiiiiuiiiii/Mmuiiiim  inniii 

Winick,  26,  is  a  Long  Island,  N.Y,  native  j 
who  created  the  weekly  “Nuts  and  Bolts”  j  A  scene  from  "Frumpy  the  Clown' 
strip  a  decade  ago.  He  continued  the 
comic  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  he  graduated  cum  laude,  and  saw 
it  published  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  starting  in  1994. 

Frumpy  —  who  was  a  “Nuts  and 
Bolts”  character  —  is  a  tall,  sarcastic,  mili¬ 
tant,  grouchy  clown.  Others  in  the  cast  of 
the  new  Creators  comic  include  nearly 
overwhelmed  parents 
Mike  and  Mona 
Kliban,  and  their  mis- 
chievous  kids  Kim 
and  Brad. 

Winick  is  also  an 
B  illustrator  and  greet- 
ing  card  designer. 

One  of  his  Real 
World  housemates 
was  AIDS  activist  and 
educator  Pedro  Zamora. 

After  Zamora’s  death, 

Winick  spent  much  of 
1995  touring  to  dis- 
HHHHHHI  cuss  AIDS  and  his  late 
Judd  Winick  friend. 


Falk  is  profiled  as 
film  makes  debut 

4t^HE  PHANTOM”  CREATOR  Lee 
JL  Falk  of  King  Features  Syndicate 
was  the  subject  of  the  May  31 
“Biography”  show  on  the  A&E  cable  net¬ 
work. 

The  60-year-old  comic  by  Falk  (pro¬ 
filed  in  E&P,  Dec.  20,  1986,  p.  26) 
spawned  a  movie  that  opened  June  7. 
TTie  film  stars  Billy  Zane  (in  the  title 
role),  Kristy  Swanson  and  Treat  Williams. 


And  “Unreal  Sites”  looks  at  five  “curi¬ 
ous,  bizarre  or  just  plain  gooly”Web  sites 
—  with  one  of  them  fictional.  Readers 
get  to  guess  which  one  isn’t  real. 


Olympics  coverage 
from  news  service 

T«HE  NEW  YORK  Times 


News 

JL  Service’s  Olympics  coverage  will 
include  stories  and  art  provided  by  the 
host  city’s  daily,  the  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution,  and  affiliated  Cox  papers. 

Also  included  will  be  reports  from  the 
New  York  Times  and  other  dailies  carried 
by  the  news  service. 

Pre-Olympics  coverage  has  already 
begun.  And  when  the  Games  start  July 
19,  the  news  service  will  transmit  25-40 
stories  and  10-20  color  photos  or  graph¬ 
ics  each  day. 


COVIIING  AMIIICA'  S  SlAlCH  FOI  SOLUTIONS 


“ANS  stories  are  not  simply 
soothing  cases  in  troubled 
times... They  confront  serious 
matters  of  the  day:  crime,  the 
economy,  education.  It’s  just 
that  the  emphasis  is  on  ways 
to  deal  with  them.” 

-  Mark  Jurkowitz, 
The  Boston  Globe 


Cullicott  is  retiring 
from  news  service 

JOHN  CULUCOTT,  WASHINGTON 
managing  editor  for  the  Los  Angeles 
imes-Washington  Post  News  Service,  is 
taking  early  retirement  after  32  years  in 
the  Post  building. 

Cullicott  will  be  starting  a  second 
career  in  Oregon,  according  to  LAT-WP 
president  A1  Leeds. 

Moving  up  to  Washington  managing 
editor  is  LAT-WP  news  editor  Kate 
Carlisle,  a  10-year  news  service  veteran 
and  1983  Smith  CoUege  graduate. 


Silver  anniversary 
for  ‘Ziggy’  comic 

44^IGGY,”  BY  TOM  Wilson,  has 
JLa  reached  its  25th  anniversary. 

To  mark  the  birthday.  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  has  been  distributing  “classic” 
episodes  of  the  comic  from  the  1970s. 


For  a  free  six-month  trial  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  American  News 
Service,  call  1 -800-654-NEWS, 
e-mail  ans@ans.sover.net,  or  sign 
up  through  the  ANS  World 
Wide  Web  site  at 
http:  //  americannews.  com 


Syndicate  offering 
hiternet  columns 


TWO  WEEKLY  COLUMNS  from  the 
editors  of  the  Web  Revieu)  online 
magazine  are  being  offered  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

“The  Internet  Hour”  is  a  themed,  60- 
minute  tour  of  the  best  of  the  Web. 


Tribune  executive 
now  at  Thomson 

)EBORAH  DRETTUSS-TUCHMAN  has 
been  named  director  of  syndicated 


RR  I  Black  Fox  Road 
Bkattlbmoko,  Vt  •  05301 
(800)  654-NEWS  .  (802)  254-6167 
FAX  (802)  254-1227 
E-mail:  ans9ans.rover.Het 
Web  site:  bttp://americannews.com 
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News  about  prizes 

tt-jy/rUTTS”  CREATOR  PATRICK 
IVX  McDonnell,  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  has  won  the  Max  und  Moritz 
Prize  for  best  international  comic  strip 
artist  from  the  German  Press  Association. 

Another  artist.  Jack  Ohman  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  and  Tribune  Media 
Services  (TMS),  has  received  the  Thomas 
Nast  Award  for  “Best  Cartoons  on  Foreign 
Affairs”  from  the  Overseas  Press  Qub  of 
America. 

Also,  several  nationally  distributed  writ¬ 
ers  were  honored  recently. 

Sports  columnist  Mitch  Albom  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  TMS  won  a 
Distinguished  Writing  Award  from  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

“House  Calls”  columnist  Edith  Lank  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  (LATS) 
received  two  awards  at  the  recent  Real 
Estate  Educators  Association  conference  in 
Atlanta,  where  she  also  spoke. 

One  prize  was  for  Lank  s  column,  and 
the  other  for  the  new  CD-ROM  version  of 
her  bestselling  Homebuyers  Kit  book 
from  Dearborn  Publishing. 

Knight-Ridder/Tribune  contributors 
Steven  Pratt  and  Jane  Snow  received  the 
James  Beard  Foundation  Journalism  Award 
for  their  coverage  of  food  and  nutrition. 

Pratt  is  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Snow  is  with  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

LATS  business  columnist  James  Flanigan 
and  sports  columnist  Mike  Downey  won 
Southern  California  Journalism  Awards 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Press  Club. 

And  Karen  Feld  won  eight  awards  in  the 
Capital  Press  Women’s  1S>96  Com¬ 
munications  Contest. 

The  self-syndicated  Washington,  D.C., 
resident  was  recognized  for  her  “Capital 
Connections”  political  personality  column, 
a  magazine  article,  a  speech,  a  radio  seg¬ 
ment  and  broadcast  appearances. 

News  about  books 

J^ENNEDY  &  NIXON:  The  Rivalry 
jfV  That  Shaped  Postwar  America  has 
been  published  by  Simon  &  Schuster.  It 
is  by  columnist  Christopher  Matthews 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
Tribune  Media  Services. 

TMS  is  offering  newspapers  six 
excerpts  from  the  book.  And  its  Voice 
News  Network  is  providing  companion 
audiotex  features  by  Matthews. 

The  syndicate  is  also  offering  newspa¬ 
pers  six  excerpts  and  14  illustrations  | 
from  A  Golf  Handbook:  All  I  Ever 
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“Mutts”  wins  a  major  award 


Learned  I  Forgot  By  the  Third  Fairway. 

The  Triumph  hardcover  is  by  Jeff 
MacNelly,  who  does  editorial  cartoons, 
“Shoe,”“Pluggers”  and  Dave  Barry  column 
illustrations  for  TMS. 

Another  TMS  cartoonist.  Jack  Ohman, 
has  done  a  collection  of  “Mixed  Media” 
comics  for  Macmillan. 

And  HarperCollins  published  two  more 
bool«  in  the  “Takir^  the  Kids”  series  by  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  columnist  Eileen 
Ogintz.  They  include  A  Kid’s  Guide  to 
Vacation  Fun  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and,  for  parents.  Are  We  There  Yet? 

Also,  the  columnist  appeared  recently 
on  Oprah. 


‘Biofile’  Web  site 


HE  BIOFILE”  NOW  has  a  Web  site  at 
X  http://ESPNET.SportsZone.com./. 

Maik  Malinowski’s  sports  feature  CE&P, 
May  15, 1993,  p.  40)  also  has  been  used  as 
a  reference  by  HBO  and  Showtime 
announcers. 

The  West  Milford,  N.J.-based  Malinowski 
can  be  reached  at  201-72&0591. 


TV  listing  awards 

JULY  1  IS  the  deadline  for  newspapers  to 
enter  TVData’s  1996  TV  Listings  Awards 
Contest. 

New  categories  this  year  include  “Best 
TV  Feature,”  “Best  TV  Column”  and  “Best 
TV  Book  Overall.” 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Queensbury,  N.Y.-based  TVData  at  1-800- 
833-9581. 

A  Web  site  winner 

COLLEGE  PRESS  EXCHANGE,  the 
Internet-based  news  service  syndicat¬ 
ed  by  Tribune  Media  Services,  has 
announced  the  results  of  its  inaugural 
College  Press  Web  Site  Competition. 

The  first-place  winner  from  nearfy  50 
entries  was  Minnesota  Daily  Online 
(http://www.daily.umn.edu)  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Page  is  promoted 

Douglas  page  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  sales  manager  for  news 
and  features,  Knight-Ridder/Tribune 
Information  Services,  at  Tribune  Media 
Services. 

He  joined  TMS  in  1992  as  Midwest  sales 
representative,  and  was  named  senior  sales 
representative  three  years  later. 

Animated  ‘Animal’ 

An  animated  series  based  on 
“Animal  Crackers”  is  being  developed, 
according  to  Tribune  Media  Services  and 
Cinar  Films. 

The  comic,  created  by  Roger  BoUen,  is 
now  done  by  Fred  Wagner. 

Columnist  on  TV 

A  MERICA  ON  THE  Road”  columnist 
xx  Mike  Anson  of  the  Los  AngelesTlmes 
Syndicate  is  co-hosting  Road  Ready,  a  new 
automotive  series  on  cable  TV’s  Nashville 
Network. 

Newswire  update 

PR  NEWSWIRE  ANNOUNCED  several 
developments. 

The  New  York  City-based  company  has 
upgraded  its  news  release  database,  made 
itself  available  on  the  Reuters  Money 
Network,  and  opened  a  new  sales  bureau 
in  Phoenix  staffed  by  five-year  PRN  veter¬ 
an  Tom  Beyer. 


Voice 

Continued  from  page  16 

fledgling  papers  across  the  country.  That 
many  of  the  current  AAN  publishers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  got  into  the  business 
because  of  reading  and  admiring  the 
Voice  makes  its  indifference  even  more 
galling.” 

Sam  Sifton,  senior  editor  of  the  Press, 
who  attended  the  confab  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  said,  “It  seems  to  me  that  AAN,  to 
some  small  degree,  is  suffering  from  the 
battered-wife  syndrome,  this  idea  that 
‘maybe  the  third  time’s  the  charm.’  ” 

Sifton  saw  the  association’s  fotgive- 
and-forget  attitude  toward  the  Voice  as  a 
slap  in  the  face  of  established  alternatives 
that  have  long  been  strong  AAN  support¬ 
ers,  including  the  Chicago  Reader  and 
San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian. 

“It’s  remaikable  that  an  association  of 
alternative  newspapers  wants  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  mainstream,”  Sifton  said.  “It’s 
insulting  to  say  that  the  only  recogniz¬ 
able  name  in  alternative  newspapers  is 
the  Village  Voice,  that  that’s  what  will 
bring  recognition  to  the  association.” 

Linda  Nelson,  the  Voice's  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  new  media  and  its  sole  represent¬ 
ative  at  AAN,  suggested  that  the  Press' 
campaign  against  her  paper  amounted  to 
sour  grapes. 

“Vtlth  all  due  respect  to  the  New  York 
Press,  we  don’t  consider  them  a  com¬ 
petitor,”  she  said.  “They’re  threatened  by 
our  recent  business  decision  to  go  free 
—  and  that’s  w'hy  we  want  to  be  part  of 
the  group.  Now  that  we  have  the  same 
business  scheme,  it  just  seems  right.” 

Nelson  pointed  out  that  Voice  sister 
paper  LA.  Weekly  was  active  in  AAN. 

(Another  Voice  affiliate,  O.C.  Weekly, 
based  in  Orange  County,  Calif.,  was  voted 
into  the  group  last  week,  along  with  Seat¬ 
tle’s  Stranger,  the  Hour  of  Montreal  and 
the  Icon  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa.) 

Sarah  Goodyear,  editor  of  the  Casco 
Bay  Weekly  in  Portland,  Maine,  said  prior 
to  the  membership  vote,  “The  Voice 
unquestionably’  meets  AAN’s  standards  of 
quality.  But  I’m  disappointed  they 
haven’t  been  a  more  vocal  presence  at 
the  convention.  It’s  damaged  their  credi¬ 
bility  somewhat.” 

Scott  Spear,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  New  Times  chain,  quipped  that  the 
Voice  —  having  twice  snubbed  AAN  — 
could  redeem  itself  by  paying  back  dues. 

Others  were  more  generous. 

“We  can’t  vote  against  a  paper  because 
it’s  been  rude  and  nasty  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  —  we’d  have  to  throw  everybody 
out,”  offered  Patricia  Calhoun,  editor  of 
Denver’s  Westword. 

Bruce  Brugmann,  editor  and  publisher 


of  the  San  Francisco  Bc^  Guardian, 
commented  that  the  Voice  had  “seen  the 
light  like  the  rest  of  us”  by  going  free.“rm 
sure  being  in  the  association  will  work 
for  their  advantage.” 

In  another  membership  uproar,  con¬ 
ventioneers  were  steamed  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  committee  rejected  out  of  hand 
the  application  of  the  Montreal  Hour's 
French-language  alternative.  Voir  —  sim¬ 
ply  because  nobody  on  the  panel  under¬ 
stood  the  language. 

What’s  worse,  the  paper  had  tried  to 
get  into  AAN  two  times  previous  and, 
according  to  its  representatives  at  the 
convention,  was  disqualified  for  the  same 
reason. 

What  makes  the  situation  particularly’ 
embarassing  for  AAN  leaders;  next  year’s 
convention  is  slated  for  Montreal. 

“Certainly  AAN  does  not  want  to  stand 
on  the  side  of  homogenization  rather 
than  diversity,”  said  Voir  sales  director 
Claudia  Pharand. 

AAN  admissions  chair  Douglas  Big- 
gers,  who  is  editor  and  publisher  of  Tuc¬ 
son  Weekly,  accepted  responsibility  for 
the  Voir  debacle. 

“It  was  stupid  not  to  consider  a  French 
paper  because  nobody  could  read  it,”  he 
said. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention,  AAN 
members  were  asked  to  examine  Voir  in 
the  coming  months.They  will  vote  down 
the  road  whether  to  make  the  paper  one 
of  their  own. 

And  another  controversy  arose  when 
a  contingent  of  AAN  members  —  out¬ 
raged  at  Utah’s  spate  of  anti-gay  legisla¬ 
tion,  including  a  recently  approved  ban 
on  same-sex  marriages  —  voiced  their 
disappointment  that  the  group  would 
hold  its  convention  in  the  state. 

John  Saltas,  publisher  of  Salt  Lake 
City’s  Private  Eye  Weekly  and  the  con¬ 
vention  chair,  responded,  “That  an  AAN 
editor  might  believe  that  because  we 
have  some  spineless  bigots  and  assholes 


in  many  of  our  elected  offices  that  those 
qualities  rub  off  on  the  rest  of  us  is  sim¬ 
ply  false.” 

He  added  that  his  paper  was  “deeply 
committed  to  equal  rights  for  everyone, 
period.” 


AAN 

Continued  from  page  16 

There’s  also  the  leaner-meaner  fector. 
Noting  that  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
has  200  reporters,  compared  with  the 
Observer's  eight,  she  insisted,  “We  are  at 
an  enormous  advantage.  We  have  to  feed 
the  monster  every  week. 

“By  the  time  story  ideas  are  filtered 
through  the  system  at  the  Morning 
News,  ours  are  in  the  paper,”  she 
explained.  “And  we’re  more  energetic 
about  getting  the  stories.” 

Lynn  Packer,  a  freelancer  for  Salt  Lake’s 
Private  Eye  Weekly,  seconded  that  the 
weeklies  aren’t  hampered  by  the  same 
constraints  as  the  dailies,  with  their  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  power  brokers  and 
space  limitations. 

What  holds  alternative  journalists 
back,  he  maintained,  is  a  lack  of  news¬ 
room  resources.  This,  despite  their 
growing  revenues. 

Packer  said  that  his  paper  “had  the 
guts  to  take  on  the  mayor  when  the 
mainstream  press  wouldn’t  —  but  the 
flip  side  of  that  is  we  don’t  have  the 
money  to  do  it  right.” 

In  the  course  of  investigating  a  money¬ 
laundering  scheme.  Packer  had  to  get 
information  about  a  secret  Swiss  bank 
account.  He  financed  the  trip  himself. 

“It’s  unfortunate  when  reporters  have 
to  subsidize  their  own  stories,”  he  said. 
“But,  if  the  alternative  paper  had  enough 
money  to  send  you  to  Switzerland,  it 
would  probably  have  a  lot  of  fat-cat 
friends  and  wouldn’t  do  the  story  to 
begin  with.” 
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Where  NEXPO  Exhibitors  Are 


Company  Booth  No. 


ABB  Industrial  Systems  Inc . 4105 

Accu-Weather  Inc . 603 

Ad  One  Classified . 1657 

Ad-Star  Publishing 

Technologies  Inc . 600 

Adorama  Inc . 1347 

Advance  Graphics  Equipment . 4708 

Advanced  Publishing  Systems . 2049 

Advanced  Technical  Solutions  Inc . 2020 

Advanced  Telecom  Services  Inc . 1150 

Advertising  Communications 

International  Inc . 956 

AEG  Automation  Systems  Corp . 3803 

Agence-France  Presse . 2619 

AEG  Automation  . 3715 

Agile  Enterprise  Inc . 839 

Allen-Bradley  Co . 3333 

ALTA  Graphics  Inc . 3827 

Alvey  Inc . 5608 

Amaco  International  . 1256 

American  Color  . 2031 

American  Computer 

Innovations  Inc . 925 

American  Moistening  Co . 4433 

American  Newspaper  Network  . 2245 

American  Printer  and 

Digital  &  Prepress  Links . 1732 

Anchor  Paper  Corporation . 6809 

Anitec  . 1622 

Anocoil  Corp . 4817 

Apple  Computer  Inc . 1803 

Applied  Segmentation 

Technology  . 1747 

Associated  Press,  The  . 905 

Atex  Inc . 6107 

Austin  Company,  The  . 3410 

Autologic  Information 

International  Inc . 1808 

Automated  News 

Vending  Systems  . 2840 

B-Linked  Inc . 513 
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are  as  varied  as  the  ways  we  handle  them. 
For  the  complete  menu  (or  just  a  very  good 
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Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
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Company  _  Booth  No. 


B.G.  Industrial . 4432 

Baird  Manufacturing  Inc . ^7 

Baldwin  Technology . 3621 

Baseview  Products  Inc . 1224 

Baumer  Electric  Ltd . 5723 

Bear  Island  Tracker . 5725 

Bellatrix  Systems  Inc . 520 

berges  et  company  Inc.-Betco  . 1243 

Beta  Industries  . 512 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens 

Features  Syndicate  . 2445 

Blevins  Harding  Group . 5421 

Brainworks  Inc . 504 

BureauCom  Corp . 1053 

Burgess  Industries  Inc . 3406 

Buschman  Co.,  The . 5608 

Canadian  Web  Consultants  Ltd . 4800 

Cannon  Equipment  Co.  Inc . 5001 

Capital  Track  Co . 4908 

Carnegie  Mellon 

Research  Institute  . 4821 

Cascade  Systems  Inc . 2218 

CCI  Europe  . 2201 

CE  Engineering  Publishing 

Systems  Inc . 628 

Cerutti,  North  American . 4900 

Chemetron  Fire  Systems  . 2908 

CHF  Foto  Supply . 1356 

ClassiFACTS . 1947 

Cleveland  Electric  Co . 3708 

CNI  Corporation . 634 

Coatsworth  Communications  Inc . 528 

Computerease  Software  Inc . 1231 

CompuText  Inc . 1239 

CONPT-Japan  . 5618 

Controls  Group  Inc . 3033 

Craftsman  Newspaper 

Production  Systems . 5818 

Craig  Cold  Type  Supply  Inc . 1734 

CText  Inc . 2238 

Cybergraphic  Inc . 1603 

Cymbolic  Sciences  . 2053 

D.Y.C.  Supply  Co . 5902 

Dalai/Cyan  . 631 

Data  Sciences  Inc . 617 

DataTimes . 1853 

Dauphin  Graphic  Machines  Inc . 3836 

David  M  Co . 3817 

Day  International  Inc . 3640 

Decisionmark  Corp . 3241 

DENEXInc . 4810 

Development  Technologies  Inc . 500 

Diamond  Roller  Corp . 4211 

Digital  Equipment  Corp . 1012 

Digital  Technology  International . 2603 

Direct  Response  Marketing . 1146 

Diversified  Photo/Graphics  Supplies  . 734 

Domino  Amjet  Inc . 6414 

Douthitt  Corp .  1834 

Duarte  Register  Systems . 2832 

Dynalith  Inc . 3010 

Dynamic  Graphics  Inc . 1746 

Dynaric  Inc . 5902 

EAM-Mosca  Corp . 6210 

Eclectic  Co.  Inc . 4610 

ECRM . 2234 

Edge  Ergonomics  . 4905 

Edgil  Associates  Inc . 2505 

Editor  8i  Publisher  Co . 931 

Editorial  System  Engineering . 800 

Ediwise  .  3803 

EDS  . 3036 


Company _  Booth  No. 


Elcorsy  Inc . 3740 

Electronic  Scriptorium  . 1954 

Enkel  Corp . 3621 

Equipment  Maintenance 

Supply  Co.  Inc .  . .  4232 

Eskofot  DGS  ApS . 1839 

Euromax  A/S  . 849 

Ewert  America  Electronics  Ltd . 3610 

Falcon  Technologies  Inc . 2043 

Ferag  Inc . 5810 

Fincor  Electronics  Division  . 3833 

First  USA  Paymentech  . 503 

Flint  Ink  Corp . 3817 

FMC  Corp . 4813 

Foley,  Torregiani  & 

Associates  Inc . 1428 

Freedom  System  Integrators . 1800 

Freudenberg  Building 

Systems  Inc . 1731 

Fuji  Graphic  Systems  . 1843 

G.T  Specialties  . 4234 

Gammerler  (US)  Corp . 5224 

Gannett  Media 

Technologies  international . 2636 

Geac  VisionShift  . 612 

Global  Assoc,  of  Newspaper 

Classified  Ads  . 3608 

Global  Press  Sales  Inc . 4113 

GM/VMuller  Martini  . 5010 

Grafikontrol  America . 4906 

Graphitek  International . 3813 

Graphic  Enterprises  . 4508 

Graphic  Enterprises  of  Ohio  Inc . 1400 

Graphic  Instruments  Inc . 4408 

Graphic  System  Services . 2624 

Graphics  Microsystems  Inc . 2208 

GraphX  Inc . 1831 

GSP  Inc . 2607/2610 

Hall,  George  R.,  Contracting  . 4113 

Harris  Publishing  Systems  Corp . 1217 

Heat  and  Control  Inc . 6802 

Heidelberg  Harris  Inc . 4517 

Herco  Graphic  Products  . 2624 

Heritage  Inks  International  . 6207 

HK  Systems  . 5624 

Honeywell  Inc . 3439 

IBM  Corporation . 844 

ICANON  Associates  Inc . 2811 

ImageNet  . 506 

IMC  America  . 4906 

InfiNet . 1951 

Info-Connect —  Pottsville 

Republican  . 1653 

Ingenuity  Inc . 2046 

Ink  Company,  The  . 3636 

Inland  Graphics  International  LC  . 5027 

Inland  Newspaper 

Machinery  Corp . 5027 

Innotek  Engineered  Products  . 4608 

Insiders' Guide,  The  . 3211 

Instrument  Control  Service  Inc . 5815 

Integrated  Technologies  Solutions . 1934 

Intergraph . 1050 

International  Supplies . 1953 

Intex  Corp . 3740 

Jardis  Industries  . 2624 

John  Juliano  Computer  Services . 800 

K  &  F  Printing  Systems  International . 3013 

Kaim  &  Associates  International  . 2627 

Kansa  Corp . 3621 

Kaspar  Sho-Rack . 5707 

KB/k-Motter  Corp . 3000 
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Company _ Booth  No. 

King  Press  Corp . 4100 

King  Systems  International  . 1056 

Kirk-Rudy  Inc . 5807 

Knight-Ridder/Tribune 

Information  Services . 1235 

Konica  Imaging  . 2211 

Lexis-Nexis/ 

Tribune  Publishing  Co . 525 

Linotype-Hell  AG  . 606 

Lockwood  Greene  Engineers  Inc . 5621 

LogEtronics  Corp . 1049 

Loki  Group  Inc.,  The  . 1343 

Luminous  Corp . 1629 

MacAcademy/ 

Windows  Academy . 502 

Machine  Design  Service  Inc . 4821 

MAN  Roland  Inc . 3400 

Management  Process 

Integrators  . 800 

Managing  Editor  Inc . 920 

Maratek  Environmental 

Technologies  . 4802 

Masthead  International  Inc . 4710 

Matrik  Ltd . 4607 

Matthews  International  Corp . 6608 

McClier  Newspaper  Group  . 3436 

MCI  . 1631 

Media  Data  Technology  Inc . 1456 

Media  Marketing  Inc . 1260 

MediaStream  Inc . 1829 

MGI  International  Inc . 3010 

Micro  Systems  Specialists  Inc . 625 

MicroVoice  Applications  Inc . 1446 

Mid-America  Graphics  Inc . 5021 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co . 2632 

Mirachem  Inc . 4405 

Miracle  Press  Inc . 3207 

Mission  Critical  Technologies  Inc . 1817 

Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  . 4421 

Monotype  Systems  Inc . 2225 

Muller  Martini  Corp . 5010 

Multi-Ad  Services  Inc . 1228 

NAPP  Systems  Inc . 5007 

Neasi-Weber  International  . 621 

NENSCO  . 3627 

New  York  Times  News  Service . 834 

NewsCom . 700 

Newspaper  Association 

of  America . 4117 

Newspapers  &  Technology . 4407 

Newspaper  Satellite  Network . 4508 

NewsTech . 2211 

NNA/Publishers’  Auxiliary . 2911 

NTI  Newspaper  Technologies  Inc . 518 

NuArc  Co.  Inc . 2807 

OLECCorp . 3341 

ONE  Corp . 3007 

Ovalstrapping . 5407 

Oxy-Dry  Corp . 3810 

Oyo  Instruments  Inc . 853 

Pacific  Newspaper  Services  Inc . 4505 

Pakon  Inc . 1457 

Palos  Software . 1756 

Pamarco  Technologies . 3836 

Pantheon  . 1543 

Paiascan  Technologies  Inc . 2205 

Parsons  Main  Inc . 6008 

Pitman  Co . 1249 

Pongrass  Newspaper  Systems . 1231 

Postpress  Equipment  Co . 5221 

Power  Strap . 5702 

Praxair  Surface  Technologies  Inc . 3606 

PrePress  Solutions  Inc . 1408 

Pressline  Services  Inc . 3706 

Printers’  Service  Inc.  (PRISCO) . 4136 

Printing  Impressions . 934 


Company _ Booth  No. 

Publishing  Business  Systems . 2025 

Publishing  Partners  International . 912 

Quad/Tech  Inc . 3310 

Quark  Inc . 1825 

Quipp  Systems  Inc . 6202 

Ramsey  Technology  Inc . 6607 

Ray,  Bob,  &  Associates  Inc . 3618 

Reed  Brennan  Media 

Associates  Inc . 1851 

Reeves  International . 5623 

Rendic  International  . 3817 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  . 4110 

Rock-Built  In-Line  Finishing  Systems . 4127 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  . 3018 

Ryco  Graphic  Manufacturing  Inc . 3506 

Rycoline  . 4805 

Ryder  Commercial 

Leasing  &  Services  . 1649 

Safety-Kleen  Corp . 4134 

Scitex  America  Corp . 2230 

Screen  (USA) . 1643 

Seiken  Graphics  Inc . 3413 

Seybold  Publications  . 508 

Sheridan  Systems . 5301 

Signode  Packaging  Systems . 4807 

Sitma  U.S.A.  Inc . 5610 

Smith  RPM  Corp . 3830 

SoftAd . 3041 

SDFTEKUSA  . 800 

SoftPage  Systems  Inc . 517 

Software  Construction  Co.,  The  . 1043 

Software  Consulting  Services . 2613 

Solar  Systems  &  Peripherals  Inc . 1656 

Solna  Web  USA  Inc . 4827 

Sonoco  Products  Co . 4902 

Spanlink  Communications  . 1257 

Specialty  Press  Innovations . 4532 

Standlee  &  Associates  Inc . 5721 

Star  International  Corp . 6202 

Stauffer  Media  Systems . 917 

Sysdeco  . 1000,1403 

Step  Forward  Co . 2345 

Sterling  Packaging  Systems . 6018 

Synaptic  Micro  Solutions . 2508 

Sysdeco  . 1000,1403 


Company _ Booth  No. 

System  Integrators  Inc . 1820 

Systems  Research  and  Applications 

International . 1846 

T. W.  Davis  Electrical  Contractors . 4113 

T/One  Digital  Archiving 

Systems  ...  . 1443 

Tech-Energy  Co . 3800 

Tecnavia  S.A . 1632  j 

Tektronix  Inc . 2910 

Telecorp  Systems  Inc . 514 

Tensor  Group  Inc . 4500 

Ternes  Register  System . 4132 

TKS(USA)  Inc . 4427 

Tobias  Associates  Inc . 4210 

Tolerans-Ingol  Inc . 4605 

Total  Mailroom  Support  Inc . 6214 

Total  Systems  Engineering . 1949 

Toyo  Ink  Mfg.  Ltd . 3740 

Transportation  Consultants  Inc . 6408  ; 

Tribune  Media  Services . 1235 

U. M.1 . 4436 

Ultra . 1039, 2640 

UniRac  Inc . 6808 

Unisys  Corp . 1617  I 

Valley  Remanufacturing  Co . 6410 

VegraU.S.A . 2907 

Veratec . 4129  } 

Videojet  Systems  I 

International  Inc . 3806  j 

Vision  Data  Equipment  Corp . 1625  I 

Von  Roll . 4906  I 

WeatherData  Inc . 1246 

Web  Leader  International/ 

Web  Press  Corp . 2640 

Web  Printing  Controls  Co.  Inc . 2640 

Webb,  Jervis  B.,  Co . 4410 

Western  Atlas  Inc.-Material 

Handling  Systems  . 5004  j 

Western  Lithotech . 3027  j 

Western  Roller  Corp . 4437  I 

Wieck  Photo  Database  Inc . 507  1 

Wifag . 4513 

Willow  Bend  Communications  Inc . 1431 

Wood  Associates  Inc . 1151 

X-Rite  Inc . 1729 


Write,  call  or  fax  this  ad  to  get  your  free  copies  of  our  latest 
NEW  CATALOGS  loaded  with  state  of  the  art  equipment, 
pressroom  tools,  &  products  &  service. 


GRAPHIC  ENTERPRISES 

offers  a  state  of  the  art  one-stop  service  of  equipment,  press  room  tools 
&  products  &  services  that  is  second  to  none.  For  more  information  call 

603-293-4715  or  fax  603-293-2855 

Graphic  Enterprises-  A  Division  of  AFJ  Enterprises  P.O.  Box  5507  Weirs  Beach,  NH  03247-5507 
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Ink 
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the  colors  directly  from  the  plate  may 
face  another  drawback.  In  the  case  of  the 
more-abrasive  magenta  pigment,  said 
Croteau,“you  have  a  lot  of  abrasion  and  a 
lot  of  premature  plate  wear.  My  concern 
is  that  if  you  pump  up  the  strength  of  the 
ink  sets  all  the  way  across  the  board, 
those  single-wide  sites  that  are  printing 
direct  leads  are  going  to  have  problems 
with  plate  wear.” 

The  same  high-strength  inks  that 
improve  the  results  at  sites  using  double¬ 
wide  presses  that  are  fully  blanket- 
impression  offset  could  “really  be  a  dis¬ 
service”  to  many  single-wide  users,  said 
Croteau. 

With  standard-strength  inks,  Croteau 
explained,  “you  get  a  normal  dot  gain  of 
around  30%”  —  which  is  an  average, 
with  double-wide  presses  ordinarily  get¬ 
ting  a  little  more,  single-wide  presses  a  lit¬ 
tle  less. 

An  advantage  of  running  high-strength 
inks  on  double-wide  presses,  he  said,  is 
that  on  a  Goss  Coloriiner,  for  example, 
they  can  reduce  dot  gain  to  that  of  a 
Goss  Community. 

“That  brings  dot  gain  down  into  the 
upper  20s  for  gain  factor  in  the  midtone,” 
he  said,  adding  that  it  is  the  range  where 
single-wides,  “especially  small  single- 
wides,”  now  reproduce  color. 

Watchful  “of  the  complications  that 
can  occur,”  Croteau  concluded,  “If  I  were 
a  production  director,  and  I  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  run  the  high-strength 
inks,  I  would.” 


Pain 
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gencer,  said  it  was  hard  to  say  for  sure 
whether  his  back  problems  stemmed 
from  his  work,  although  he  did  slip  and 


fall  on  a  job  once.  After  three  back  sur¬ 
geries,  he  has  found  that  a  daily,  four-mile 
walk  has  made  him  less  susceptible  to 
back  pain. 

Minilabs,  scanners  and  Photoshop 
have  eliminated  an  area  of  great  potential 
hazards  for  photographers  —  the  dark¬ 
room.  Although  the  need  for  ventilation 
of  the  noxious  fiunes  from  photographic 
chemicals  has  long  been  known,  photog¬ 
raphers  were  not  so  cautious  with  their 
hands. 

It  was  a  point  of  honor  with  many  of 
them  to  move  prints  between  chemical 
baths  with  their  fingers,  instead  of  tongs, 
after  massaging  a  picture’s  highlights 
with  a  little  imdiluted  developer.  It  was 
said  you  could  always  spot  a  photogra¬ 
pher  by  the  brownish  fingernails. 


Bad  marks  for 
campaign  coverage 

American  newspaper  executives 

do  not  give  their  publications  very 
high  marks  for  campaign  coverage, 
according  to  a  new  survey  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Opinion  Research. 

According  to  the  AOR  report,  which 
was  co-sponsored  by  the  Foundation  for 
American  Communications,  fewer  than 
one  in  10  said  the  media  are  doing  an 
excellent  job  covering  the  campaign  and 
41%  cited  not  covering  national  issues 
important  to  the  campaign  as  the  top 
reason  why. 

Other  reasons  for  the  mediocre  cover¬ 
age  included:  too  much  focus  on  the 
horse  race  angle,  25%;  13%  reported  that 
there  is  not  enough  analysis  of  campaign 
issues;  9%  said  the  media  decides  who 
are  the  major  and  minor  candidates;  and 
8%  for  each  believe  there  is  not  enough 
analysis  of  candidate  performance  and 
too  much  emphasis  on  event  coverage. 
The  888  newspaper  executives  inter¬ 


viewed  rated  campaign  coverage 
between  five  and  six  (with  10  being  the 
highest)  and  gave  their  own  newspapers 
similar  grades. 

“These  are  very  mediocre  ratings,” 
commented  AOR  president  Anthony  M. 
Casale,  adding  that  the  poor  ratings 
given  to  their  own  publications  shows 
that  the  editors  “recognize  the  need  to 
do  a  more  perceptive  job  of  campaign 
reporting.” 

Negative  coverage 

A  REPORT  FROM  the  Center  for 
Media  and  Public  Affairs  on  behalf  of 
the  John  and  Mary  Markle  Foundation 
shows  that  television  reporting  of  the 
presidential  race  is  both  negative  and 
misleading. 

Of  the  more  than  1,000  on-air  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  campaign  and  the  candi¬ 
dates  by  reporters  and  non-partisan 
sources  on  the  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC 
evening  news  programs,  nearly  three 
quarters  (74%)  were  negative  or  critical. 
Although  NBC  aired  the  most  negative 
judgments  (77%),  CBS  and  ABC  were  not 
far  behind  (75%  and  70%,  respectively). 

The  CMPA  report  also  discovered  that 
the  TV  reporting  focused  on  the  candi¬ 
dates’  viabilities,  rather  than  their  poli¬ 
cies,  with  more  than  half  (54%)  of  the 
3,537  comments  about  the  candidates 
focusing  on  their  electability. 

Ironically,  however,  the  correspon¬ 
dents  apparently  were  betting  on  the 
wrong  horses  in  this  race. 

From  Jan.  1  to  Junior  Tuesday  on 
March  4,  when  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Roben  Dole  (R-Kan.)  nearly  clinched  the 
nomination,  CMPA  found  that  79%  of 
reporters’  comments  were  positive 
about  Steve  Forbes’  chances  and  76% 
were  positive  about  Pat  Buchanan,  but 
only  62%  were  positive  about  Dole’s 
chances. 

High  school 
j-students  honored 

WENTY  HIGH  SCHOOL  students 
were  awarded  Prudential  Spirit  of 
Community  Journalism  Awards  for  their 
work  related  to  student  volunteerism. 
Northwestern  University’s  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  was  responsible  for  pro¬ 
gram  administration  and  judging. 

The  winners  split  over  $20,000  in 
prize  money.  The  program  is  part  of  an 
overall  initiative  sponsored  by  Prudential 
in  cooperation  with  Medill  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations  to  spur  greater 
youth  involvement  in  their  communi¬ 
ties. 
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Intensity 
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the  press  "And  in  adjusting  to  “fine  tune 
color,  the  crews  have  less  latitude.” 

“At  least  we  got  it  under  control  this 
week,”  he  remarked. 

But  just  a  week  earlier,  “before  we  put 
a  full-court  press  on  it,”  Lynch  said  the 
paper  was  experiencing  some  setoff 
owing  to  higher-than-normal  densities. 
“They  were  coming  up  too  strong  with 
the  speed  of  the  press  .... 

“There  were  many  copies  that  were 
going  out  above  our  standard  specifica¬ 
tion  for  density  settings.” 

While  conceding  some  irony  in  seeing 
setoff  from  an  ink  that  gives  less  setoff, 
Lynch  remained  confident. 

“It’s  only  the  brtfak-in  period  and  get¬ 
ting  these  adjustments  finalized,”  he  said. 

“It  needs  a  while  to  shake  itself  out. 
But  we’re  committed  to  it  and  see  the 
benefits  of  it.  It  looks  like  it’s  here  to 
stay.” 

Lynch  found  that  with  less  ink  applied 
to  the  sheet,  there  is  less  likelihood  that 
it  will  transfer  from  one  page  to  another 
when  the  paper  is  folded  or  from  the 
pages  to  readers’  hands. 

In  the  meantime.  Tribune  advertisers 
are  reportedly  happier  with  more  vibrant 
color  ads,  images  that  remain  sharp  and 
an  absence  of  color  strike-through,  espe¬ 
cially  on  back-to-back  printing. 

Tne  difference,  said  Lynch,  is  most 
noticeable  to  advertisers  that  pay  close 
attention  to  print  quality  and  work 
closely  withTrib. 

Among  major  advertisers  that  were 
favorably  impressed  was  a  national  Real¬ 
tor  that  reviews  the  product  weekly  with 
Tribune  staffers. 

Though  he  said  it  is  still  too  early  to 
exploit  the  new  ink  as  a  regular  ad  sales 
tool.  Lynch  said  it  has  come  up  in  some 
“individual,  isolated  calls”  by  way  of 
explaining  both  the  brUliant  color  and 
what  the  paper  is  trying  to  do  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  which  includes  using  higher 
screen  rulings. 

Tribune  Co.’s  Sentinel  Communcations 
tested  high-strengtb  inks  some  time  ago 
at  its  Regional  Production  Center  in  Lake 
County,  Fla.,  said  producton  manager 
Susan  Hunt. 

The  plant,  which  handles  semicom¬ 
mercial  printing  for  the  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel,  other  newspapers  and  advertisers, 
is  using  the  ink  now,  but  its  colorant  is 
“not  as  strong  as  what  Paul  is  testing”  in 
Chicago,  said  Hunt. 

Sentinel  had  no  ink-mileage  figures  for 
comparison,  but  Hunt  said  the  regional 
plant’s  non-newspaper  products  “get  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  pop”  from  the  ink. 


To  boost  its  page  and  color  capacity, 
the  Lake  County  plant  is  installing  a 
French-made  Goss  Universal  semicom¬ 
mercial  press  (see  page  19).  Hunt  said 
the  press  initially  was  tested  using  high- 
color-strength  inks  produced  in  Europe, 
where  use  of  such  formulas  are  more 
common. 

Already  sold  on  the  high-strength  Flint 
inks,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  operations 
director  William  Moore  also  is  convinced 
of  their  operating  benefits.  While  attend¬ 
ing  the  Newspaper  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Operations  SuperConference  in 
early  March,  he  said  that  after  six  months’ 
running  experience,  his  new  pressroom 
is  getting  much  more  coverage  with  the 
ink. 

With  cyan  and  magenta  at  50%  greater 
pigment  strength,  he  said  settings  have 
been  reduced  by  15%. 

“I’m  comfortable  I  can  prove  that,”  he 
added. 

But  while  noting  that  the  lower  set¬ 
tings  roughly  correspond  to  what  he  said 
was  a  15%  to  18%  extra  cost,  Moore  isn’t 
going  half  way. 

“We’re  testing  at  a  hundred  percent 
increased  strength,”  he  added. 

Driving  the  trials,  Moore  said,  is  a 
desire  to  put  less  ink  on  the  sheet  and 
reduce  setoff. 

Though  he  says  the  results  are  observ¬ 
able,  Moore  does  not  think  they  are  accu¬ 
rately  quantifiable. 

“It’s  impossible  to  prove  the  econom¬ 
ics  of  it,”  he  said,  adding,  “I  believe  the 
economics  are  good.” 

According  to  Flint,  Performance  Plus 
inks  were  first  formulated  for  the  Plain 
Dealer. 

Flint  technical  director  Norm  Harbin 
attributed  the  reduced  setoff  and  dot 
gain,  improved  trapping  and  increased 
mileage  to  the  ability  to  the  “more  pre¬ 
cise  metering  of  ink  densities”  possible 
with  the  high-pigment  inks. 

Performance  Plus  inks  require  film 


densities  amounting  to  220,  compared 
with  a  normal  range  reading  between 
240  and  260,  according  to  Flint. 

Health  reporting 
is  risky  business 

Newspapers  and  other  media 

routinely  report  on  health  dangers, 
but  often  the  information  is  reported 
without  a  realistic  risk  perspective, 
according  to  a  new  study. 

In  “Health  Risk  Reporting:  Getting  the 
Story  Straight,”  released  by  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  American  Business  at  Wash¬ 
ington  University  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
researcher  Courtney  LaFountain  finds 
that  “large  amounts  of  money  are  spent 
to  eliminate  relatively  small  risks,  while 
significant  dangers  are  ignored.” 

Catastrophic  events  and  mysterious 
illnesses  are  likely  to  be  covered  by  the 
media  because  they  are  more  interesting 
than  everyday  risks,  the  study  found. 
Often,  the  coverage  leads  the  public  to 
overestimate  “highly  visible”  risks,  even 
though  the  chance  of  widespread  dan¬ 
ger  is  small,  LaFountain  said. 

Press  club 
disinvites  official 

IN  AN  UNPRECEDENTED  action,  the 
New  York  Press  Club  disinvited  NYPD 
Commissioner  Howard  Safir  from  the 
organization’s  annual  awards  dinner. 

Police  commissioners  have  been 
invited  to  the  dinner  for  the  past  48 
years.This  year’s  disinvitation  came  after 
Safir  barred  John  Marzulli,  a  reporter 
from  the  New  Yoric  Daily  News,  from  a 
press  briefing  because  the  commissioner 
didn’t  like  Marzulli’s  reporting. 

In  a  letter  to  Safir,  the  Press  Club 
protested  the  exclusion,  but  Safir  did  not 
respond. 
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right  now  is  a  rough  one  for  a  woman 
who  wants  to  be  a  manager,”  she  said. 

Sholar  said  production  managers  need 
to  be  available,  on  call  and  around  the 
clock,  to  deal  with  breakdowns  and  solve 
other  problems.  Managers  must  face  that 
feet  and  employers  must  realize  what 
they  are  asking  of  them,  she  added. 

All  the  more  reason  for  newspapers  to 
do  what  they  can,  when  they  can  for 
capable  women  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  take  on  the  burdens  of  managing. 
Sholar  said  she  knows  from  others’  exam¬ 
ples  that  women  can  make  the  required 
adjustments  in  personal  or  family  life  to 
fulfill  those  responsibilities. 

“You’re  going  to  find  women  who  are 
willing  to  go  the  extra  mile,”  said  Sholar, 
who  asked  senior  managers  to  “keep 
your  eyes  open”  and  be  aware  that  “there 
are  things  you  can  do  to  help.” 

One  of  those  things,  said  Franceschini, 
is  to  “pay  them  the  money.  Make  it 
attractive”  and  worthwhile  for  women  to 
make  the  conunitments  required  of  man¬ 
agers. 

When  the  panel  was  asked  if  women 
bring  a  new  perspective  to  production 
management,  Franceschini  called  it  an 
individual  matter  not  necessarily  related 
to  gender  traits.  She  said  common  sense 
and  conscience  should  prevail  when 
making  case-by-case  decisions  in  certain 
matters  —  such  as  assigning  lighter 
duties  to  pregnant  women  and  dealing 
with  any  resentment  among  male  co¬ 
workers. 

More  generally,  Sholar  maintained  that 
regardless  of  whether  managers’  per¬ 
spectives  spring  from  differences 
between  the  sexes  or  differences  among 
individual  personalities,  “if  you  have  a 
good  mix  of  people,  it’s  going  to  be  good 
for  the  paper.” 

But  before  women  can  be  promoted 
into  management,  there  can  be  problems 
recruiting  them  for  production  and 
retaining  them.  A  member  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  complained  that  apprentices  rec¬ 
ommended  by  unions  are  usually  male 
family  members  and  friends.  Frances¬ 
chini  said  it  is  up  to  management  to  chal¬ 
lenge  recommendations  that  consistently 
exclude  women. 

Another  in  the  audience  said  that  soon 
after  gaining  some  experience,  many 
younger  women  leave  to  freelance.  The 
panel  said  it  was  to  be  expected  of 
lower-paid  recent  graduates,  but  that 
some  new  hires  may  stay  on  if  they  know 
there  will  be  other  opp>ortunities  on  the 
job. 

(Bush  said  the  Reporter  helped  create 


Project  DOW  (Diversify  Our  Workforce) 
when  it  looked  at  the  area’s  diverse  pool 
of  potential  workers.  With  other  busi¬ 
nesses,  it  targeted  older  women  re-enter¬ 
ing  the  work  force  and  minorities  and 
women  looking  for  their  first  jobs.  Seek¬ 
ing  to  identify  and  support  suitable  can¬ 
didates  for  paying  jobs.  Bush  said  DOW 
discovered  that  much  of  the  needed 
training  is  more  basic  than  anticipated  — 
for  example,  dealing  with  ordinary  organ¬ 
izational  rules  and  behavior  that  others 
long  since  learned  to  expect  and  live 
with.  DOW  volunteers  also  help  new 
workers’  children  improve  homeworic 
skills  that  Bush  described  as  “atrocious” 
only  because  parents  are  not  home  to 
help  or  they  fail  to  recognize  what  their 
kids  need  to  know  or  do. 

“Production”  encompasses  many  jobs 
in  different  environments.Apart  from  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  nature  of  the  woilc  and  in 
spite  of  any  modem  systems  similarities, 
working  in  a  prepress  office  area  with  at 
least  a  few  other  women  is  hardly  the 
same  as  working  in  a  pressroom  with 
one  or  no  other  woman. 

Franceschini  recognized  the  pres¬ 
sures,  even  indignities,  women  may  suf¬ 
fer  from  male  co-workers  in  pressrooms 
and  other  back  shop  areas  where  virtu¬ 
ally  all  jobs  have  traditionally  been  held 
by  men.  She  said,  however,  that  with 
proper  supervision,  the  problem  is  not 
insurmountable.  Supervisors,  she  said, 
must  accept  the  feet  that  some  men  will 
try  to  pressure  women  to  leave  such 
jobs,  keep  an  eye  out  for  such  behavior, 
and  deal  adequately  with  any  occurrence. 
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general  management  stay  there. 

Tom  DeFoo,  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor/graphics  at  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  started  out  with  the  Associated 
Press  handling  mail  in  the  Kansas  City 
bureau  before  getting  a  photography  job, 
first  for  AP,  then  the  Topeka  Capital-Jour¬ 
nal,  Des  Moines  Register,  Dow  Jones’ 
National  Obsen>er  and  National  Geo¬ 
graphic. 

Family  concerns  drove  him  to  editing, 
as  graphics  editor  for  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  Miami  Herald  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  photography  and  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor/graphics  for  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 

He  moved  into  words  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bremerton,  Wash.,  Sun,  only  to 
return  to  pictures  and  graphics  in  Den¬ 
ver,  where  he  fights  what  he  called  “the 
last  great  newspaper  war  in  America”  — 
between  the  Scripps  Howard’s  Rocky 


Mountain  News,  and  Dean  Singleton’s 
Denver  Post. 

For  photographers  with  larger  ambi¬ 
tions,  DeFoo,  who  oversees  43  employ¬ 
ees,  advises:  Learn  how  to  manage.  But  he 
believes  photographers  have  an  advan¬ 
tage:  Their  technical  knowledge  is 
becoming  increasingly  important. 

“I’m  old  enougli  to  have  carried  a  four- 
by-five  Speed  Graphic,  but  you  are  never 
too  old  to  learn,”  DeFoo  said. 


Gazette 
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model  because  there  “is  a  lot  of  reasons 
to  come  back  to  the  site.” 

One  interesting  way  to  market  the 
paper  online  is  to  offer  travel  packages, 
he  said.  For  instance,  there  is  a  package 
that  offers  a  20%  discount  on  Air 
Canada’s  lowest  round-trip  fares,  dis¬ 
counted  Jazz  Festival  tickets  and  a  luxury 
room  at  the  posh  hotel  Queen  Elizabeth 
for  $99. 

“It’s  an  entirely  new  sort  of  business,” 
he  said.  “Although  I  don’t  think  we  will 
get  rich  on  it,  it  could  be  a  building  block 
for  our  business.” 

The  Gazette  has  been  around  for  200 
years  and  he  needs  advertisers  to  help  it 
stick  around  online.  He  cautions  newspa¬ 
pers  not  to  grab  a  quick  $5,000  cam¬ 
paign  and  then  have  the  advertiser  come 
back  and  say  we  only  got  four  or  five 
calls.  The  Gazette  charges  little  to  begin 
with,  and  is  honest  with  the  advertisers. 

“Charge  very  little  or  make  a  value- 
added  promotion  to  build  up  the  com¬ 
pass,”  he  said.“Establish  a  parmership  and 
make  it  clear  to  people  that  you  don’t 
know  what  this  is  all  worth  yet.” 


Shop  Talk 
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makes  $63,000  a  year  with  overtime  — 
double  what  a  corporate  recruit  would 
get,  said  Satoshi  Sugita,  executive  vice 
president  of  Prap  Japan  Inc., a  media  con¬ 
sulting  group. 

The  profession  is  still  overwhelmingly 
male-dominated.  At  Asahi  Shimbun,  for 
instance,  there  are  no  women  editors  yet, 
though  one  is  expected  soon,  said 
deputy  managing  editor  Hakioshi  Ikuzo. 
There  is  one  woman  editorial  writer. 

For  all  this,  Japanese  reporters  expect 
to  have  a  20year  career,  then  be  pushed 
into  editing  or  another  job  at  the  news¬ 
paper  to  make  room  for  a  new  class  of 
university  graduates. 

“We  are  all  like  the  baseball  player,” 
saidYamase.“We  try  to  enjoy  it  now.” 
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core  technology  into  the  ad  system  that 
its  large-newspaper  custom-develop¬ 
ment  group  is  creating  for  Germany’s 
Westdeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  news¬ 
paper  group.  SIl  described  the  650-work- 
station  order  as  its  biggest  ever  (E&P, 
Dec.  9, 1995,  p.  26). 

“The  scale  .  . .  has  less  to  do  with  the 
way  it’s  being  built  than  with  the  plat¬ 
form  it’s  on,”  said  Nilan,  explaining  use  of 
a  middle-market  product’s  technology  in 
developing  a  large-scale  system.  He  said 
the  core  technology  is  the  business 
objects  with  which  Cybergraphic  cre¬ 
ated  its  system.Those  blocks  of  software, 
he  said,  will  be  incorported  “into  our 
design  forWAZ.” 

But  NT  can  be  scaled  up  only  so  far,  he 
continued.  So,  while  the  WAZ  project 
makes  some  use  of  NT,  it  also  relies  on  “a 
large  Unix  database.”  The  Cybergraphic 
core  technology  that  Sll  borrows  for  the 
WAZ  project,  he  said,  “roughly . . .  might 
represent  10%  or  15%”of  what  ultimately 
goes  into  the  new  ad  system. 

So  while  Nilan  called  Cybetgraphic’s 
contribution  critically  imprortant  to  the 
woric,  in  terms  of  volume  of  code,  he 
said,  “it’s  a  small  piece”  of  the  overall  solu¬ 
tion. 

It  was  that  core  technology,  however, 
that  brought  about  the  deal  between  the 
systems  vendors.  “That’s  how  we  first  got 
together,”  said  Nilan,  noting  that  SII  had 
been  looking  at  various  technologies 
when  it  saw  what  Cybergraphic  was 
doing  with  object-oriented  software. 

(For  WAZ  system  development,  SII  set 
up  an  office  in  Nashua,  N.H.,  last  fall. 
Nilan  said  the  location  was  chosen  only 
for  its  abundance  of  skilled  systems  peo¬ 
ple,  not  for  its  proximity  to  Cyber¬ 
graphic,  with  which  serious  talks  did  not 
commence  until  winter.) 

Also  on  the  ad  side,  Cybergraphic  has 
been  developing  Windows-based  Cyber- 
Cla$$Page  classified  pagination,  and  its 
display  ad  Component  Manager  organ¬ 
izes  and  tracks  components  in  an  elec¬ 
tronic  jacket. 

The  editorial  system  will  comprise 
two  client  programs,  CyberNews  and 
CyberPage,  which  are  to  be  backward- 
compatible  with  existing  Cybeigraphic 
installations.The  CyberNews  front  end  is 
already  in  use  at  four  News  International 
bureaus,  including  New  York  (see  story 
on  page  28). 

Designed  for  full  control  over  the  edi- 
tiorial  process,  CyberNews  provides  the 
flexibility  of  driving  page  layout  from 
editing  woricstations  or  accepting  layouts 
and  style  information  from  CyberPage. 


CyberPage  pagination  incorporates 
CyberNews  features  and  Cybergraphic’s 
New  spaper  Automated  InteUigent  Layout 
System  (NAILS),  which  enables  layout 
editors  to  assemble  pages  and  editions 
while  maintaining  style. 

IMPERATIVE  INTRANET 

Beyond  jointly  marketing  Genera 
products  (but  separately  demonstrating 
them  at  Nexpo),  the  companies  will  col¬ 
laborate  on  their  development. 

SII  said  it  will  make  modifications 
needed  for  operation  in  various  lan¬ 
guages  and  will  supply  Internet  and 
intranet  capabilities. 

Addition  of  the  latter  seems  almost  de 
rigueur  this  year  among  publishing  sys¬ 
tems  vendors.  SII  said  it  will  configure 
every  Genera  system  “with  the  internal 
infrastructure  of  the  Internet”  and  every 
desktop  with  a  Web  browser  to  create  a 
publishing  intranet  for  a  newspaper 
enterprise. 

In  newsrooms,  for  example,  Nilan  said 
the  Web  server  and  browser  approach 
adds  “a  common  set  of  tools  for  gather¬ 
ing  up  information  and  communicating” 
as  “another  layer  on  top”  of  the  front  end. 

With  an  intranet,  he  said,  “the  idea  of 
hyperlinking  becomes  a  universal  way  of 
dealing  with  information,”  within  and 
across  departments.  The  latter,  business¬ 
wide  approach  “assumes  that  there’s  an 
overall  information  technology  strategy,” 
Nilan  added.  A  companywide  intranet 
can  contain  access  controls.  And  because 
the  tools  to  create  an  intranet  are  cheap 
and  powerful,  said  Nilan,  “it’s  real  com¬ 
pelling  for  information  technology 
departments  to  put  these  kinds  of  solu¬ 
tions  in  place.” 

Almost  anything  can  be  placed,  stored 
and  easily  accessed  online:  product  spec¬ 
ifications,  company  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams,  manuals  and  memos.  Content 
from  various  sources  winds  up  in  a  com¬ 
mon  format  available  to  anyone  running 
a  browser  on  almost  any  adequately  con¬ 
figured  microcomputer  platform. 


Visions 
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and  author  of  the  new  media  bible  Being 
Digital,  is  suggesting  a  U-tum,  according 
to  his  colleague,  Walter  Bender. 

Describing  the  “Negroponte  pretzel,” 
Bender  said  that  rather  than  abandon 
atoms  and  adopt  bits,  as  Negroponte  has 
proposed,  MIT  Media  Lab  researchers  are 
now  submitting  that  the  future  will  be 
comprised  of  both  bits  and  atoms;  or,  as 
Bender  said,  “a  nice  marriage  between 
traditional  electronic  and  new  media.” 


The  realities  of  new  media  caimot  be 
ignored,  however.  John  Wamock,  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  of  Adobe  Systems,  noted 
that  the  United  States  has  passed  two 
extraordinary  milestones  this  year:  the 
volume  of  electronic  mail  surpassed 
paper  mail,  and  communications  lines 
are  used  more  for  data  than  voice. 

In  addition,  although  Bender  and  his 
MIT  cohorts  believe  “paper  has  got  a  lot 
of  nice  attributes”  —  and  Bender  says 
MIT  is  working  on  reusable  paper  — 
people  will  utilize  the  physical  media  in 
many  different  ways  in  the  future.  In 
addition  to  holding  information  in  your 
hand,”  it  will  be  “all  around  you,”  Bender 
said,  suggesting  the  concept  of  literally 
wearing  information  may  come  to 
fruition  as  soon  as  1997. 

Next  year,  for  instance.  Bender  said  he 
might  wear  intelligent  sneakers,  the  pro¬ 
trusion  for  toes  making  a  handy  satellite 
uplink,  and  incoming  data  might  be  dis¬ 
played  on  his  wristwatch.  And  if  he 
wants  to  exchange  information  with 
someone  else  —  handing  over  a  business 
card,  for  example  —  the  process  may  be 
as  simple  as  shaking  han^. 

Bill  Givens,  president  of  ECRM,  identi¬ 
fied  himself  as  representing  traditional 
prepress  businesses,  “the  most  threat¬ 
ened  group  in  the  audience,”  and  dis¬ 
pelled  what  he  called  the  Chicken  Little 
perspective  —  that  “the  Internet  sky  is 
going  to  fall  on  printing  and  publishing 
and  crush  us.” 

To  illustrate  his  point,  Givens  con¬ 
fessed  to  not  owning  a  computer. 

“I  get  my  information  ftx)m  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  and  Seybold 
report,  so  tliey’U  have  a  hard  time  getting 
to  me,”  he  said. 

Givens’  tip  on  the  best  way  to  predict 
the  future  of  publishing:  follow  the 
advertising  dollars. 

Affirming  the  view  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  future  as  a  mix  of  digital  and  print 
media.  Hunter  Madsen,  senior  partner 
and  director  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Inter¬ 
active  Enterprise,  offered  as  evidence 
projections  concluding  that  in  the  year 
2000,  $4  billion  to  $5  billion  will  be 
spent  on  advertising  in  the  interactive 
realm,  compared  with  approximately 
$60  billion  in  print  media. 

He  warned,  however,  that  he  expects 
spending  on  print  advertising  to  flatten 
out. 

“The  Internet  won’t  kill  printing  as  we 
know  it  today,”  Givens  said.  “I  believe  it 
will  be  a  parallel  function.  There’s  a  bal¬ 
ance  here  somewhere  that  we’re  all  try¬ 
ing  to  find.” 

Said  Wamock:  “There  will  always  be  a 
place  for  the  novel,  essay,  linear,  well- 
thought  out  thought.” 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monihly  Features 
Camera  Ready.  Time  Data  Syndicate 
(603)  623-7733  or  (800)  322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


AUTO  REVIEWS,  Auto  Update  &  Car 
Quiz  by  husband/wife.  Light,  and  fun 
to  read.  Auto  Digest  (541 )  923-3936. 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  rood  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


BUSINESS 


BUSINESS  EDITORS 

You  can  create  your  own  lively  market¬ 
ing  column  -  daily  or  weekly  -  by  sub¬ 
scribing  to  Advertising  Age's  Daily 
World  Wire.  25  to  30  timely  stories 
and  shorts  compiled  by  the  leading 
authority  on  marketing  and  delivered 
to  you  each  day  by  e-mail  by  5  p.m. 
NY  time.  For  samples,  sencf  your  e- 
mail  to  Joe  Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS 
SERVICE,  Phone:  (212)  254-0890, 
Fox:  (212)  254-7646. 

E-mail:  mglover@crain.com. 


CHILDREN 


HOOK  READERS  with  'Kids  Corner" 
children's  book  column.  Free  books 
monthly  to  readers  in  random  draw¬ 
ing.  Samples  and  rates: 

(800)  959-9977 


ENTERTAINMENT 


"HOLLYWOOD-BEHIND-THE- 
SCENES":  ^ssip  by  insider  1,  2,  or  3 
times  weeky.  On  Ctuark  by  modem  or 
mail.  Samples:  (800)  959-9977. 


GAMING/WALL  STREET 


HEARD  ON  THE  STRIP  -  Lively  weekly 
column,  inside  Las  Vegas.  ('News 
Before  It's  NEWS!)  Written  by  GAM¬ 
ING  TODAY  business  editor  (Ihuck  Di 
Rocco,  who  has  covered  the  casino 
capital  of  the  world  since  1975. 
Accent:  public  gaming  companies. 
Many  news  firsts  to  its  credit.  Samples 


HUMOR 


AWARDwinning  700  word  WEEKLY 
Samples:  Clear  Creek  Features 
Box  3303,  Grass  Valley,  CA  95945 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  672-2594 


BRAINSQUEEZE 

The  ultimate  Word  Puzzle  producers 
FREE  packet  with  sample  puzzles 
(409)  295-5794  •  fax  (409)  295-9624 
PO  Box  1972,  Huntsville,  TX  77342 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Golf«Garden»Cyber«Cars»Humor»More 
Camera-ready»Moclem»Disk»Free  Trial 
Daily-Weekly-Monthly  from  BULLEONE 
(216)  261-3423»Fax:  (216)  261-9656 


LET  YOUR  READERS  LOOK  at  life  from 
a  different  point  of  view.  Alternative, 
intelligent,  fresh  columns  by  established 
professional  writers.  Available  now:  All 
About  Eve,  Intuition  at  Work,  Political 
Humor  &  Opinion,  Mother  Knows  Best 
Movie  Reviews,  Intuitive  Eating.  Call 
for  samples.  Cumberland  Literary 
Group,  (615)  269-5039,  fax  (615) 
297-6630. 


What  is  Camino  de  la  Reina? 

(Teny  Monder 


WORLDWIDE  WEB 

WebPointers  Columns  explain  the 
World  Wide  Web  to  your  readers. 
Timely,  entertaining,  informative  copy 
attracts  younger  readers  &  new 
advertisers.  See  for  yourself  WebPoin¬ 
ters'  archived  columns  with  active 
hyperlinks  of 

http:/ / vrww.  webpointers.com 
Call  1  (800)  784-5025  or  e-mail: 
webpartners@webpointers.com  (or  one 
month's  free  trial. 
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NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


DAVID  R.  STia 
CAPITAL  ENDEAVORS,  INC. 
Serving  the  Southeast 
Newspapers  &  Magazines 
Brokerage  and  Appraisals 
Bax  895,  Lowrencevilie,  GA  30246 
(770)  962-8399  FAX  (770)  962-8640 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 
Worldwide  Appraisals  &  Consultants 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton,  N.Englatvd  (617)  545-6175 
Wren  Barnett,  South  (704)  698-0021 
Ron  Holla,  Canada  E.  (613)  525-1666 


DAVE  GAUGER 
Sales  &  Appraisals 
Gauger  Media  Service,  Inc. 
Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
(or  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sole  or 
purchase  of  a  properly,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Every  child  is  an  artist.  The  problem  is 
how  to  remain  an  artist  once  he  grows 
up. 

Pkqsso 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(864)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


JAMES  W.  HAU,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170. 


JIM  V/EBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
Brokers,  Appraisers,  Operators 
(817)  599-5785 

315  York,  Weatherford,  Texas  76086 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554  Fox  (404)  364-6533 
Lon  W.  Williams 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODELL  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


PHIlilPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fox  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
Your  broker  (or  Southv/est 
and  Middle  America. 

3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fox  (214)  520-6951 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Dick  Smith,  President 
1 08  Jarre  Cove-Clarksdale,  MS  3861 4 
(601 )  627-7906  Fox  601  -627-79063* 
W.C.  Shoemaker- Jerry  Mooney 
P.O.  Box  457,  Kosciusko,  MS  39090 
(601 )  289-2004  or  (800)  890-4706 
Fax  (601)289-3254 _ 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEW  MEXICO  -  Strong,  Free- 
circulation  vreekly.  W.B.  Grimes,  (301) 
540-0636. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


iho-Cribb  Rtport  hltp‘J/www.iint.net/-jcribb/bcrepoit.html 

Appraisal  -  Brokerage  I  Qualified  Brokerage 
for  over  70  years. 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 

Appraisal  for  estate, 
&  Associates  ESOP.  oarmers.  bank. 


-  .  .  Appraisal  for  estate, 

&  Associates  ESOP,partivers,bank, 

tax,  stock,  assets 


ohn  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Paik  Drive,  Bozeman,  MX  59715  406-586-6621 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE!  Award¬ 
winning  weekly.  Zone  2,  awaits 
journalist  with  talent  and  yen  to  own 
your  own.  Profitable  vealk-in  operation, 
Mac-based  technology,  beautiful  rural 
lifestyle.  Price?  Goaa  homes  cost  more. 
Serious  inquiries:  Box  07798,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OHIO  -  Metro  City  Paper.  Strong  enter¬ 
tainment  focus.  Solid  growth  history. 
W  B.  Grimes,  (301 )  540-0636. 


MARKET  LEADER  -  Profitable, 
editorially  outstanding  county-wide 
paid  weexly  with  additional  products. 
Zone  2,  visitor  area,  1 30-I-  years  in 
business.  Bills  $330,000,  turnkey 
operation,  loyal  customer  base.  Reply 
to  Box  07797,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNIQUE  Montana  Bi-Weekly,  180K 
gross,  very  profitable,  building,  nice 
town,  $175K  with  $50Kdown. 
Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  VarKouver,  WA  98662 


WASH  DC  AREA  -  Community 
Handbook  Group.  Annuals.  Good 
cash  flow.  Ideal  for  sales-oriented 
owner-operator.  W.B.  Grimes,  (301) 
540-0636 


PRINTING/PUBLISHING  BUSINESS! 
Established  group  of  family  weekly 
newspapers  of  25  years  grossing 
$550,000,  Zone  2.  Send  inquiries  to 
Box  07810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  PAIR  -  Small  northwest 
Iowa  weeklies.  $42,000  cash  flow  on 
$84,000  gross.  $70,000  price 
includes  good  building.  John  E  van  der 
Linden,  Broker,  P.O.  Box  275,  Spirit 
Lake,  lA  51 360.  (71 2)  336-2805. 

High  tech  is  high  fashion. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

REWARD  YOURSELF:  Newspapers  for 
sale,  weeklies  large  and  small.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1801  Expasition,  Austin,  TX 
78703.(512)476-3950. 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  I 
is  aggressively  seeking  newspaper  i 
acquisitions  with  circulotions  of  5,000  ; 
or  greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  • 
420  publications,  including  1 1 2  daily  : 
newspapers.  All  correspondence  and  : 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact:  1 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P.  j 

1 006  West  Harmony  j 

Neosho,  MO  64850  : 

Phone  (417)  451-1520  j 

ZONE  2  AWARD-WINNING  weekly 
rural  newspaper;  great  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Owner  retiring.  Building  available. 
Grosses  $160K,  loyal  dedicated  staff. 
Priced  to  sell.  Send  inquiries  to  Box 
07808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  odd  paid  newspapers 
to  its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  qualify  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  helcl  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  071 48,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITING  PRCX^RAMS 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT 
July  1 996  Summer  Writing  Program 
offers  Journalism  Workshops  in 
Feature  Writing  and  reporting  on  Pres¬ 
idential  Politics  for  serious  students  and 
professionals.  Award-winning 
journalists.  Tom  Wicker  and  Nancy 
Shulins. 

Call  (800)  639-3210  for  information. 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  (212)  929-1259 


DEADUNES  FOR  JULY  6  ISSUE: 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 
June  28 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY:  SPACE:  June  26  COPY:  June  27 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  Herb  Cadbom 
CK  Optical  (310)  372-0372. 


METRO  LINER  TOWER 
PRESS  UNITS 
PUBLISHERS: 

A  UNIQUE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO 
RE-EQUIP 

Exclusive  Sale-  Outstanding 
metro-liner  plant  22”,  560  MM 
cut-off,  updated,  75,000  cph, 
48  Goss  metro-liner  units,  10 
4x1  metro  towers,  1976-1988 
with  excellent  colour  capacity, 
48  45”  Goss  digital  autopasters 
8  3/2  lap  and  pin  folders  8 
upper  balloon  formers 
8  intermediate,  former  arrange¬ 
ments  complete  with  stitchers 

The  very  latest  in  pic  thyristor 
drives  present.  Dampening 
timer  spray  dampners.  Modem 
press  control  systems  all  to  he 
fitted  with  the  most  advanced 
inking  technology  available. 

Printing  Press  Services 
Sellers  Street  Factory 
Preston,  Lancashire 
ENGLAND,  PRI  5EU 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  Equipment 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(770)  428-5817  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)273-5218  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


PREPRESS 


BUY  PREPRESS  lAMPS/BULBS  DIREa 
from  the  factory  and  eliminate  the 
middleman  and  the  markup.  Lighting 
Manufacturer  for  over  25  years  offers 
replacement  lamps  for  platemakers, 
cameras  and  contact  exposure  units  at 
factory  direct  prices.  Next  day  ship¬ 
ping.  UTETRONICS  Discharge 
1  (800)  lAMPS-LDI 


PRESSES 


C50SS  METRO  Excellent  Condition,  5- 
unit,  22  3/4'  cut-off,  1  full  color  deck, 
2  half  color  decks,  2  mono  units,  2:1 
double  output  folder.  Peripheral 
mailroom  and  plateroom  equipment. 
Available  Now.  Call  NewsTech  at 
(305)688-1407. 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(770)  552-1528  Fax  (770)  552-2669 


Marriage  is  the  alliance  of  two  people, 
one  of  whom  never  remembers  birthdays 
and  the  other  never  forgets  them. 

Ogden  Nash 


STOP  PRESS! 

EXCELLENT  FULLY  REBUILT 
Community  '4-High',  1 987  vintage. 
Call  for  details:  (913)541-8886. 


DON'T  SEaYOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sale 

"WoHdwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses' 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI  .5D  or  845,  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  AAetro;  ^LNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE:  1982  6/u  HARRIS  VI 5C  w 
or  w/o  prepress  equipment;  1971  3/u 
GOSS  COMMUNITY;  2/u  &  3/u 
NEWS  KING;  4/u  1978  &  2/u  1971 
HARRIS  VI 5A;  GOSS  COMMUNITY  1 
unit  book  press,  22  3/4'  x  36' 

Tel  (91 3)  362-8888 
Fox  (91 3)  362-8901 


Need  an  add-on  (or  your  Community 
Press? 

See  VENTURA,  a  high-auality,  low 
price  solution.  We  provide  floor  and 
stacked  units,  3-high,  and  4-high 
arrangements. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  WEB,  INC. 
(913)  438-5800 


PRESSES  WANTED 


URGENTLY  REQUIRED 

Goss  metro  units  and 
complete  press  lines. 
Cut-off  22",  22  3/4"  23  9/16" 
Immediate 

confidential  decision. 

Box  07773,  Editor  &  Publisher 


2-Late  style  Goss  Urbanite  lines  includ¬ 
ing  36  total  components,  8  tri-color 
units,  3  folders.  28  mono  units,  1  w/ 
upper  former,  12  Cary  Pasters.  Still  in 
Production.  Used  5  hours  per  day, 
replacing  with  DBL  width  presses, 
machinery  in  excellent  condition,  like 
new.  By  using  1  3-color  unit  and  1 
mono  unit  stacked  you  have  4-calor 
process  capacity.  Will  sell  complete 
press  line  or  components. 

BLK  Limited,  (847)  433-8311 
Fax  (847)  433-8285/Highland  Perk,  IL 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CAaUS  -WE  BUY 

Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 

ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(770)  428-5317 
Fox  (770)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOIIAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


INTERESTED  IN  buying  a  Muller 
Martini  inserter  -  Model  #227-S. 
Please  call 

James  Hutchinson  or  Bill  Brown 
(800)  878-9537  Fax  (301)  953-7220 


MINIMUM  OF  2  Cammunify  oil  bath 
units  with  sidelay  and  running  circ. 
Stacked  units  ak.  Also  need  40  or  50 
HP  motor  with  controller,  or  additional 
(older.  Call  Patrick,  (970)  887-3334 


The  theory  of  space  and  time  is  a  cultural 
artifact  made  possible  by  the  invention  of 
graph  paper. 

Jacques  Vallee 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 

WE  ACCEPT 
MASTERCARD  &  VISA 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualify 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col- 
lectians.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 

I'll  paint  what  I  see  but  I'll  paint  if  big  to 
say  what  is  to  me  the  wildness  and 
wonder  of  the  wodd  as  I  live  it. 

Georgia  O'Keefe 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


INTEIIVENTWN  - 
t  HETENTISN 


1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


JOHN  A.  BURKE 

Single  Copy  Sales — Special  Promotions 
Sales  Crews — TelertKirketing 
Call/Fox  (516)  588-2735 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEViS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEMARKETING 
(800)411-5863 
Our  28tli  Year 


METRO  NEWS  SERVICE,  INC. 

"ResponseABIUTY" 
Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
since  1 975 
(800)  950-8475 
Horace  Southward 


SPEaRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE 

FUNDRAISING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE 
(800)  972-6778 


It  is  belter  to  light  one  candle  than  to  curse 
the  darkness. 

Adali  Stevenson  II 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


TELEMARKETING 
Save  money/Imptove  results 
or  the  review  of 
your  program  is  FREE 
ROtel^T  BURNS 
(703)  356-6625 

24  YEARS  OF  CIRCULATION  AND 
TEIEAAARKETING  EXPERIENCE 


COMPUTER  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


MKiaifliaisAfAir^Liaiicms^Napjmii 


DIALER  EQUIPMENT  WANTED. 
1  (800)  877-7176 


RECRUITMENT 


4th  Decade  of  Service 
Walter  Lynn,  Vice  President 

800-523-7112 

GORDON 

WWtaQUtWtMfCh 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  Of  PUBUCATKDNS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (Notionol) 


INCORPORATION  SERVICES 


INCORPORATE  WITHOUT  Legal  Fees! 
Free  Elooklet  Tells  Flow,  Includes  Forms. 
Call  Now!  (800)  345-2677 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

A4ASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  P.O.  fcx  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


Woocf  IS  harder  than  steel. 

Dr.  John  Thomas 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEAAS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
Aa  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experierKel 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 10 


REVENUE  SERVICES 


NEW  REVENUE  SOURCES  (100,000+ 
monthly)  alternate  delivery  systems, 
database  marketing,  niche  pub¬ 
lications...  turn  key  programs  (602) 
482-3749. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
THE  PURDUE  EXPONENT 

We  are  looking  for  a  highly  motivated 
sales  manager  who  is  committed  to  the 
college  newspaper  advertising  market. 
Supervise  a  staff  of  25  including  two 
non-students,  staff  of  1 7  sales  people, 
five  designers  and  a  student  manager. 
Successful  candidate  will  have  man¬ 
agement  and  sales  experience  ond 
likes  to  teach.  The  Exponent  is  a 
20,000  independent  student  daily  with 
its  own  printing  facility.  While  we  ser¬ 
vice  the  35,000- student  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  community,  this  is  not  an  academic 
appointment.  To  apply  please  send  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  salary  requirements  by 
July  1 ,  to  Pat  Kuhnie,  publisher  and 
general  manager.  The  Purdue  Expo¬ 
nent,  P.O.  Box  2506,  West  Lafayette, 
IN  47906-0506. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER:  Unopposed, 
$600,000-plus  Indiana  weekly  needs 
economy-minded  general  manager 
strong  on  ad  sales  and  community  rda- 
tions  to  balance  strong  editorial  prod¬ 
uct  for  absentee  owners.  Good  salary, 
benefits.  Replies  held  in  confidence. 
Mail  resume  to  Box  07783,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS  FOR  business  niche 
papers  in  Zones  3  and  8.  Must  have 
solid  background  in  all  phases  of 
operations  with  strong  editorial  back¬ 
ground  desired.  Be  part  of  a  dynamic, 
young  national  company  with  real 
groNvth  potential.  You  will  be  in  charge 
of  a  business  that  is  going  to  grow. 
Reply  to  Box  07800,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ARE  YOU  A  STRONG  Advertising 
Manager  for  a  newspaper  in  a 
competitive  market?  Would  you  like  a 
chance  to  be  in  the  center  seat  and  run 
your  own  show?  If  so,  then  we  hove  a 
small  daily  in  the  Midwest  that  just  might 
fit  your  needs.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Send  resume  to  Box 
7816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


WANT  TO  LIVE  IN  COLORADO? 

The  Denver  Post  is  looking  for  an  expe¬ 
rienced  newspaper  account  executive, 
a  motivated  and  aggressive  pro¬ 
fessional,  who  enjoys  a  challenge  -  sell¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market.  If  you  have  a  strong 
record  of  sales  success  and  wont  to  live 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  fax  your 
resume  to  Retail  Advertising  Position, 
(303)  820-1214  or  mail  to  the  Human 
Resources  Department,  1560 
Broadway,  Denver,  CO  80202. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


THOROUGHBRED  TIMES,  the 
leading  weekly  magazine  for  the 
thoroughbred  horse  racing  indus¬ 
try,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
publisher  who  has  some  knowl¬ 
edge  or  exposure  to  the  horse  rac¬ 
ing  industry.  Requirements:  Pre¬ 
vious  bottom-line  responsibility  & 
at  least  5  years  in  sales  manage¬ 
ment  &  publishing  industry  (mag¬ 
azine,  newspaper),  or  related  dis¬ 
cipline  (TV,  radio,  direct  mail). 
Stable  work  history  with  proven 
accomplishments. 

Thoroughbred  Times  is  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  thoroughbred 
horse  racing  industry  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Kentucky.  Send  resume  wUh 
cover  letter  slating  salary  history  to: 

THOROUGHBRED  TIMES 
P.O.  Box  6050 
Mission  Viejo,  CA.  92690 
Attn:  Ad  Sales  Manager 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR  -  Community  Newspa¬ 
per  Company  -  the  fastest  growing 
weekly  group  in  New  England  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  go-getter  to  focus  on  building 
revenue  -  not  expenses.  Aggressive 
team  leader  to  oversee  sales  staff  and 
creative  services  department.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  send  resume  to;  HR 
Director,  152  Sylvan  Street,  Danvers, 
MA01923. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

If  you  are  looking  for  one  of  the  best 
lifestyles  in  New  England  -  Skiing,  Boot¬ 
ing,  World  Class  Cultural  Attractions, 
and  so  much  more.  The  Berkshire 
Eagle,  the  Berkshire  Region's  premier 
daily  newspaper,  has  a  career 
opportunity  for  an  experienced 
classified  manager.  Responsibilities 
include  the  direct  management  of 
phone  room  and  outside  sales  force. 
Successful  candidate  must  possess 
strong  sales  background  in  real  estate 
and  automotive  categories,  experience 
in  marketing  and  selling  a  monthly  real 
estate  tabloid,  successful  history  of 
increasing  ad  revenue  in  a  competitive 
market,  progressive  leadership  with  com¬ 
missioned  salespeople,  and  a  strong 
background  in  computer  systems.  We 
offer  an  attractive  salary  and 
performance  bonus,  401  (k),  health 
insurance,  ond  other  benefits.  Please 
send  your  resume  to: 

Alinda  Shank 
Personnel  Manager 
The  Berkshire  Eagle 
75  South  Church  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA  01 202 
O  fax  to  (41 3)  442-7611 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

LARGE  WEEKLY  SHOPPER,  part  of 
national  media  co.,  has  immediate 
openings  for  experienced  SALES  PRO¬ 
FESSIONALS.  Marketing  degree  a 
plus.  Mail  resume,  cover  letter  detailing 
qualifications  to  P.O.  Box  5100,  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA  31414. 


ADVERTISING 


NEWSPAPER  SALESPERSON 
WANTED  FOR  SALES  TRAINER 
POSITION 

Are  you  a  newspaper  sales  rep  looking 
for  your  next  opportunity?  Do  you 
understand  'neeas  based'  ^ling?  Can 
you  present  clearly  to  large  groups? 
Do  you  enjoy  travel?  Let's  talk. 

Media  Marketing,  Inc.,  develc^rs  of 
The  AD  Director®  and  imMEDIAte™ 
sales  automation  software,  is  looking  for 
a  customer  sales  trainer.  Join  the  industry 
leader  and  teach  newspaper  sales 
techniques  and  concepts.  Extensive 


newspaper  sales  experience  required. 
Salary  ($37-42K)  plus  bonuses  and 
benefits. 

Send  or  Fox  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
Clifford  Fewel,  Training  Manager 
Media  Marketing,  IrK. 

5749  Arapahoe  Avenue 
Boulder,  CO  80303 
Fax:  (303)  440-8035 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Immediate  opening  for  a  highly 
motivated  and  aggressive  advertising 
sales  professionar  Ideal  candidate  will 
hove  at  least  five  years  of  management 
experience,  proven  leadership  and 
communication  skills  and  experierKe  in 
sales  training.  Must  be  results  oriented. 

Benefit  package  including  401  (k), 
medical  and  dental  insurance  and  paid 
vocation. 


to  Box  07799,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.AD  DIRECTOR  needed  for  community 
paper  in  Colorado.  Degree,  some 
experience  and  a  history  of  success 
required.  Opportunity  for  accelerated 
career  growth  in  the  Rockies  or  with 
our  other  operations.  Excellent  com¬ 
pensation,  benefits  &  a  wonderful  com¬ 
munity  for  family  living.  Letter  and 
resume  to  Box  07807,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  for 
weekly  newspaper  group  in  Zone  1 . 
Strong  background  in  team  manage¬ 
ment  and  motivation,  product  devel¬ 
opment  and  marketing.  Ideal  candi¬ 
date  must  be  assertive,  self-starter  and 
ready  to  take  hold  of  this  challenging 
position.  Please  send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Box  0771 7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Sun  Newspapers,  publishers  of  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  for  46  years  in  the 
dynamic  suburbs  of  Kansas  City,  has  a 
rare  opening  for  a  results-oriented, 
enthusiastic  local  advertising  sales 
manager  who  will  take  a  hands-on 
approach  to  leading  a  staff  of  1 4.  Our 
newspapers  serve  Johnson  County, 
Kansas,  a  high-end  community  with 
enormous  growth,  yet  a  low  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing. 

The  successful  candidate  will  hove  pre¬ 
vious  advertising  experience,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  a  competitive  setting,  and 
must  be  a  motivating  leader  with 
excellent  people  skills.  We  are  looking 
for  a  doerl  Competitive  salary  plus 
bonus  opportunity  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fits. 

Send  or  fax  resume,  with  salary  his¬ 
tory,  to  Susan  Karol,  v.p.  sales/ 
nrarketing,  Sun  Publications,  Inc.,  7373 
West  107th  Street,  Overland  Park,  KS 
66207,  Fox  (91 3)  381-9889. 


RETAIL  PROMOTION  A4ANAGER 
The  Sioux  City  Journal,  Western  Iowa's 
leading  daily  newspaper,  is  looking  for 
a  retail  promotion  manager.  Position 
will  be  responsible  for  developing, 
initiating,  selling  and  daily  tracking  of 
retail  promotions,  selling  our  business 
journal  and  our  Internet  product.  We 
are  seeking  an  innovative  and  creative 
individual  to  work  with  our  15-person 
retail  sales  team.  Strong  administrative 
and  coaching/training  skills  are  a 
must.  This  position  will  report  directly 
to  the  advertising  director.  Make  no 
mistake,  this  is  a  tough  job.  We  need 
the  type  of  person  that  can  meet  our 
challenge  while  enjoying  the  rewards 
of  an  uncapped  income  and  the 
opportunity  for  advancement.  If  you 
can  meet  our  requirements,  send  a 
cover  letter,  resume  along  with 
references  and  salary  history  to:  Steve 
Griffith,  advertising  director,  P.O.  Box 
1 1 8,  Sioux  City,  lA  51 1 02. _ 


SALES  MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

The  Reno  Gazette- Journal,  a  mid-sized 
Gannett  newspaper  in  Reno,  NV,  is 
seeking  applicants  for  two  sales  man¬ 
agement  positions: 

RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER  —  Successful 
applicant  will  be  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  sales  team  management, 
meeting  and  exceeding  sales  and 
revenue  goals,  aggressive  training, 
direction,  and  involvement  in  sales 
team  presentations.  Requires  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  4  years  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  with  emphasis  on  sales 
and  management.  College  degree  in 
business,  journalism  or  advertising,  or 
experience  equivalent.  Must  have 
ability  to  work  in  a  multi-task,  fast- 
paced,  deadline-oriented  environment. 
Qualified  person  must  be  sales- 
oriented,  ambitious,  competitive, 
creative  and  energetic  with  strong  peo¬ 
ple  skills. 

MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  MANAGER— 
Immediate  opportunity  for  an  advertis¬ 
ing  professional  to  take  the  lead  role 
with  major  accounts  in  a  growing 
market.  Responsibilities  include  all 
aspects  of  sales  and  management  for 
mojor  and  agency  accounts.  Will  pre¬ 
pare  and  present  sales  proposals, 
plan,  track  revenue  and  attain  max¬ 
imum  sales  objectives.  Four  years  in 
print  advertising  preferred  and  ability 
to  work  under  daily  deadline  pressure. 
Solid  knowledge  of  direct  mail  a  plus. 
Excellent  presentation  skills,  both  writ¬ 
ten  and  verbal,  a  must.  College  degree 
or  experience  equivalent  required. 
Must  have  proven  sales  record  and 
ability  to  make  professional  pres¬ 
entations  to  major  decision  makers.  Com¬ 
puter  literacy  helpful. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  John  Zidich,  advertising  director, 
P.O.  Box  22000,  Reno,  NV  89520. 
The  Gazette- Journal  values  the  benefits 
of  diversity  in  the  workplace  and  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  equal  opportunity  employ¬ 
ment.  Candidates  who  share  our  vision 
are  especially  encouraged  to  apply. 


SALES  DIREaOR 

A  growing  diverse  publishing  company 
in  central  Midwest  city  (Zone  5)  has  an 
opening  for  an  experienced  Ad  Sales 
Director.  The  position  requires  proven 
successful  ad  sales  and  management 
experience.  Sales  experience  with  an 
alternative  newspaper  a  plus. 
Qualified  candidates  should  submit  a 
resume  with  salary  history  to  Box 
07804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


We  may  as  well^  to  the  moon,  but  that's 
not  very  hr.  The  greatest  distance  we 
have  to  cover  still  lies  within  us. 

Charles  De  Gaulle 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  BOUND!! 

Beaches,  mountains,  desert  or  in 
between  -  it's  here! 

We  are  Trader  Publishing  Company, 
the  largest  publisher  of  photo  ad  mag¬ 
azines  in  the  world.  We  have  many 
career  opportunities  available  such  as 
Sales  Management,  Sales,  Production 
Management,  etc. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  change  and 
want  to  join  a  dynamic,  exciting, 
challenging  company,  please  send 
resume  to  5536  Inland  Empire  Blvd., 
Ontario,  CA  91764  or  for  a  fost 
response  fax  to  (909)  484-4416.  E/O 
Drug  Testing  Employer. 


DIREaOR  OF  ADVERTISING 

Growing  group  of  community  newspa¬ 
pers  and  shopping  guides  in  affluent, 
metro  New  York  suburban  market 
seeks  a  results  oriented  professional  to 
coordinate  our  sales  management 
team.  You  will  work  closely  with  the 
publisher  and  lead  a  team  of  30-(- 
managers  and  account  execs  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  display,  FSI  and  classified 
sales. 

To  succeed  in  our  highly  competitive 
market,  you  should  have  a  record  of 
improving  productivity,  innovating 
market  strategies,  and  developing  and 
training  staff.  Experience  launching 
new  publications  a  plus.  Excellent  com¬ 
pensation  package  including  401  (k) 
and  health  plans. Send  resume, 
references,  salary  history  to  Box  07686, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  OLJTSIDE  SALES 
SUPERVISOR 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  has  an 
excellent  career  opportunity  for  an 
energetic,  goal-oriented  individual,  to 
lead  our  Outside  Sales  team.  This  posi¬ 
tion  is  responsible  for  directing,  motivat¬ 
ing  and  the  training  of  a  staff  of  10 
Account  Executives  handling. 
Automotive,  Real  Estate  and  Builder 
accounts.  This  person  will  also  play  an 
active  role  in  training,  budgeting, 
strategic  planning  and  other  efforts 
which  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  the 
future  of  the  Classified  Advertising 
department. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  hove: 

•3-5  Years  Newspaper  Advertising 
Experience 

•Strong  Communication  Skills 
•College  Degree  in  Business/Marketing 
or  other  related  field 
•Proven  Track  Record  of  Success 
•Strong  People  and  Team  Building  Skills 

We  offer  o  competitive  compensation 
plan  with  attractive  company  paid 
benefits  including  401  (k)  plan,  with  an 
excellent  working  environment.  Col¬ 
umbus  offers  a  great  location,  a  grow¬ 
ing  diversified  economy  and  is  ranked 
in  the  top  38  markets  in  the  country. 

Please  send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  to: 

The  Columbus  Dispatch 
c/o  Human  Resources 
5300  Crosswind  Drive 
P.O.  Box  1289 
Columbus,  OH  43216-1289 


CIRCULATION 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

National  newspaper  company  has 
opening  for  a  circulation  sales  and 
marketing  rep  based  in  Atlanta.  Can¬ 
didates  must  be  sales  driven,  possess 
excellent  written  and  verbal  communi¬ 
cation  skills  and  be  computer  literate. 
Travel  required.  Excellent  starting 
salary,  benefits,  bonus  plan  and  com¬ 
pany  vehicle.  Send  resume  to  Single 
Copy  Sales  Manager,  P.O.  Box 
9201 60,  Norcross,  GA  30092. 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  US 
(212)  929-1259 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER 
TOPEKA  CAPITAL  JOURNAL 

Topeka,  Kansas  may  not  jump  to  the 
top  of  the  list  when  we're  talking  cul¬ 
tural  hot  spots.  But  surprise!  -  there  is 
quite  a  lot  going  on  in  northeast  Kan¬ 
sas:  the  state's  capital  city,  Topeka, 
boasts  on  active  arts  community; 
neighboring  Lawrence  is  bursting  with 
a  music  scene  that  is  one  of  the  best 
kept  secrets  in  the  country:  and  culture- 
rich  Kansas  City  is  only  an  hour  away. 
The  Capital-Journal,  70,000  daily, 
seeks  an  arts  and  entertainment  writer 
who  has  flair,  accuracy  and  good  com¬ 
mand  of  grammar.  Versatility  is  also  a 
must  -  applicants  must  also  be  able  to 
write  occasional  hard  news  stories. 
Should  possess  initiative,  creativity  and 
an  essential  trace  element  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  A  sense  of  humor  is  also  desira¬ 
ble.  College  degree  required.  Full-time 
position  with  excellent  benefit  package 
starts  July  22  -  August  1 .  Send  cover  letter 
with  salary  requirements,  resume  and 
writing  samples  to:  Mark  Sommer, 
features  editor,  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal,  616  SE  Jefferson  St.,  Topeka, 
KS  66607.  Phone  for  Mr.  Sommer 
(91  3)  295-1  1  92.  Women  and 
minorities  encouraged  to  apply.  EOE 


ART  CRITIC:  The  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  seeks  an  art  critic  with  substan¬ 
tial  newspaper  or  magazine  experi¬ 
ence  and  first-rate  academic  back¬ 
ground  to  take  on  a  high-profile  beat: 
classics  to  contemporary,  photography 
to  hard  news,  trend  pieces  and  pro¬ 
files.  Cover  letter,  resume/clips  to  Lee 
Grant,  arts  editor.  The  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune,  350  Camino  dela 
Reino,  Son  Diego,  CA  92112.  No  colls 

ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER 
The  Augusta  Chronicle  seeks  a 
journalist  with  knowledge  of  music, 
drama  and  literature  to  cover  active 
arts  community,  evolving  pop-music 
scene.  College  degree;  3  to  5  years 
experience  preferred.  Resume/clips  to: 
Elizabeth  Adams,  features  editor.  The 
Augusta  Chronicle,  P.O.  Box  1928, 
AiipMstn,  GA  .3090.3-1928  FOP _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

New  Times  is  looking  for  a  writer- 
editor  to  fill  an  immediate  opening  at 
our  award-winning  weekly  newspaper 
in  Dallas. 

The  assistant  editor  position  at  the 
Dallas  Observer  requires  fine  writing 
skills  and  the  ability  to  edit  both  news 
and  feature  material.  We  want  an 
editor  who  con  craft  a  compelling  nar¬ 
rative,  work  well  with  writers  and  help 
us  maintain  the  high  quality  of  our 
publications. 

Qualified  applicants  will  have  at  least 
two  years  of  post-college  editing  expe¬ 
rience;  those  with  liberal  arts  back¬ 
grounds  are  encouraged  to  apply.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  test. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  and  your 
best  clips  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 
No  phone  calls,  please. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
Gannett  newspaper  seeks  a  talented 
editor  to  run  the  city  desk  at  night. 
News  judgment,  copy-editing  skills, 
speed  and  confidence  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  length  of  experience. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  This  is  a 
35,000-daily,  50,000  Sunday  AM 
serving  the  Finger  Lakes  region  of 
Upstate  New  York.  To  apply,  send  a  let¬ 
ter,  resume,  samples  of  best  work  to: 
Charles  Nutt,  editor,  Star-Gazette,  201 
Baldwin  St.,  P.O.  Box  285,  Elmira,  NY 
14902.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
The  Pensacola  News  Jaumal  is  making 
a  difference  in  Northwest  Florida  and 
we  are  looking  lor  an  experienced  busi¬ 
ness  reporter  to  join  our  team  covering 
the  beautiful  Gulf  Coast.  We  want 
someone  with  at  least  two  years'  expe¬ 
rience  covering  business  for  a  daily 
newspaper  or  a  business  publication 
who  can  cover  business  news,  produce 
enterprise  stories  and  do  business 
feotures.  The  News  Journal,  a  Gannett 
newspaper,  is  growing  (65,000  daily, 
85,000  Sunday)  and  looking  for  talent. 
To  apply,  please  send  your  resume,  a 
cover  letter  and  half-dozen  work  sam¬ 
ples  to  Teresa  Wasson,  executive 
editor,  Pensacola  News  journal,  P.O. 
Box  12710,  Pensacola,  FL  32574.  The 


EDITORIAL 


COMMUNITY  EDITOR 


We're  the  majority  partner  in  a  JOA 
agreement.  We're  one  of  those  rare 
afternoon  newspapers  which  are  grow¬ 
ing.  With  a  circulation  approaching 
100,000  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
our  daily  paper,  we're  also  very  proud 
of  our  Sunday  paper.  We  strive  for 
excellence.  Our  staff  is  creative  and 
aggressive.  Twenty  staffers  won 
awards  in  the  past  year  for  reporting, 
writing,  photography,  headline  writing, 
and  editorials.  Our  sports  section, 
editors  and  writers  are  being 
recognized  this  month  as  among  the 
best  in  the  country  by  the  APSE.  We 
recently  entered  into  a  unique  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  television  station  to  estab- 
lish  a  bureau  in  aur  office  and 
cooperate  on  news  coverage. 


Our  city  and  metro  area  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  300,000.  York,  PA  is  an 
incredibly  active  news  town.  It  is  also  a 
current  finalist  in  the  All  America  City 
competition.  Community  members  are 
actively  working  toward  solving  its 
problems.  We're  interested  in  finding 
someone  who  wants  to  become  the 
leader  in  our  newsroom  in  driving  our 
expanding  efforts  at  community  jour¬ 
nalism. 


EDITORIAL 


CARTOONIST 

Our  prize-winning  editorial  cartoonist 
has  had  it  with  politics.  If  you're  hot 
and  want  to  make  it  in  NYC,  here's 
your  chance:  with  a  fax  or  modem, 
you  can  live  anywhere  and  still  be  a 
Big  Apple  star.  Rush  sizzling  samples 
to  Editor  Howard  Altschiller,  Brooklyn 
Paper  Publications.  Fax  to  (71 8)  834- 
9278.  Mail  to  Box  3(X)-195,  Brooklyn, 
NY  11230-0195. 

E-mail  to:  BrooklynPa@AOL.COM 


CITY  BEAT  REPORTER  in  growing  uni¬ 
versity  town  full  of  controversy.  Contoct 
Managing  Editor  Lil  Mirando,  Daily 
Star,  P.O.  Box  1 1 49,  Hammond,  LA 
70404.  (800)  844-2333. 


COPY  EDITOR 


Successful  southern  California  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers  in  search  of  copy 
editor  with  two  to  three  year's  experi¬ 
ence  in  copy  editing  and  page  design; 
strong  language  skills,  including  spell¬ 
ing,  grammar,  punctuation  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  Associated  Press  style;  profi¬ 
ciency  on  Macintosh  and  IBM-based  com¬ 
puter  systems  for  editing  and  page 
design,  including  a  working  knowledge 
of  QuarkXPress.  B.A.  degree  or 
equivalent  preferred.  Position  offers  an 
excellent  benefits  package  and  com¬ 
petitive  salary.  Send  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Antelope  Valley  Press,  P.O. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box 
40550,  5136  MocArthur,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1313. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 


The  Calumbian,  a  60,000  circulation 
doily  in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  is  looking 
(or  an  editorial  writer  who  can  help  a 
progressive,  award-winning  depart¬ 
ment  to  expand  its  voice,  extend  its 
reach  and  continue  to  be  the  communi¬ 
ty's  most  informative  and  accessible 
public  forum.  The  newspaper's  three- 
person  editorial  staff,  backed  by  an 
eight-member  editorial  background, 
has  more  great  ideas  than  time  to 
accomplish  them.  The  new  addition  will 
assist  the  department  in  researching 
and  writing  hard-hitting  editorials  with 
a  strong  community  focus;  developing 
local  columnists  who  represent  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  viewpoints;  creating  a  compell¬ 
ing,  attractive  opinion  package  six 
days  a  week;  and  advancing  the 
newspaper's  already  significant  jour¬ 
ney  into  electronic  media,  including 
i  audiotext  and  the  World  Wide  Web. 


News  Journal  values  and  encourages 
workplace  diversity. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  100,000-plus 
doily/Sunday  in  Northeast  City  where 
state  and  local  politics  are  thick,  but 
where  your  opinion  matters  on  a  wide 
range  of  other  national  and  world 
issues.  We  seek  a  productive  individual 
able  to  produce  well-researched,  nan- 
dogmatic,  thoughtful  editorials.  Must 
recognize  there  is  always  another  side 
to  an  issue,  but  be  able  to  argue  his  or 
her  side  persuasively.  Copy  editing 
and  layaut  skills  required,  if  you  are 
hard  working,  congenial  and  capable 
af  writing  opinion  pieces  on  deadline 
as  well  as  on  a  scheduled  basis,  send 
resume  and  yaur  best  clips  to  Box 
07817,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Excellent 
pay  and  benefits  in  a  culturally  rich 
environment. 

METRO  DESK  EDITORS 
The  San  Francisco  Examiner  has 
immediate  and  future  openings  for 
experienced  Metro  Desk  editors.  Can¬ 
didates  should  be  innovative,  assertive 
and  people-oriented.  Strong  story 
development  and  word-editing  ability 
a  must  in  a  competitive  newsroom. 
Send  resume,  writing  and  editing  clips, 
and  a  letter  that  explains  why  you  are 
the  right  person  (or  The  Examiner  to: 

Tim  Porter 

Assistant  Managing  Editor/News 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
1 1 0  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
e-moil:  porter@examiner.com 

The  Examiner  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

Television  is  not  a  visual  medium. 

W _ I _ II  _ 


We  have  no  preconceived  notion  as  to 
whom  this  person  might  be.  We're 
looking  for  applications  from 
journalists  just  starting  in  the  business, 
to  editors  of  weekly  newspapers,  to 
experienced  old  timers.  You  tell  us  your 
story.  You  tel!  us  about  you.  We're 
interested  in  finding  a  person  who 
cares,  as  well  as  someone  who  has  the 
ability  to  direct  staffers,  has  an 
understanding  of  design,  and 
aggressively  challenges  our  current 
editors  who  are  very  good.  We  also 
expect  you  to  move  into  the  city. 

If  you  want  to  watch  the  clock  instead 
of  working  to  be  the  best,  do  us  a  favor 
and  don't  apply.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  have  this  dream  about  newspapers 
and  the  community  they  serve,  we 
really  do  wont  to  hear  from  you.  If  we 
don't  hire  you  now  we  might  when  we 
have  our  next  opening.  We  are  a  guild 
newspaper.  While  the  opening  we  are 
filling  (alls  under  our  current  scale,  it  is 
an  editorial  position  which  could  lead 
to  an  exempt  position  in  the  future 

Send  resumes  to  James  D.  Sneddon, 
editor  &  publisher.  The  York  Dispatch/ 
Sunday  News,  205  N.  George  Street, 
York,  PA  17401-2807. _ 

COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

Growing  Northern  VA  daily  seeks 
editor  with  pagination  experience, 
strong  people  skills  and  flair  for 
design.  Send  resume  and  work  sam¬ 
ples  to  Ellen  Mitchell,  news  editor,  P.O. 
Box  2470,  Woodbridge,  VA  221 93. 

COPY  EDITOR:  Community  daily  in  W. 

Central  Florida  accepting  applications. 

Solid  editing  and  paginatian  skills 
required.  Send  resume  to:  Charles  Bren¬ 
nan,  M.E.,  Citrus  County  Chronicle, 
1624  N.  Meadowcrest  Blvd.,  Crystal 

d:.—.  Cl  njiAno 


Box  880,  Reply  Box  1 22,  Palmdale, 
CA  93590 _ 

DO  YOU  THINK  like  on  editor  and 
draw  like  an  artist?  The  Palm  Beach 
Post  is  looking  for  an  assistant  graphics 
editor  to  supervise  4  artists  and  3  page 
designers.  Ability  to  develop  ideas  with 
editors  is  crucial.  Must  hove  5  years  af 
daily  newspaper  experience,  with  at 
least  3  years  as  a  page  designer  or 
informational  graphics  artist.  Editing 
experience  and  management  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus. 

Send  1 0  clips  and  resume  to: 

The  Palm  Beach  Post 

c/o  Mark  Buzek/Graphics  Director 

P.O.  Box  24700 

West  Polm  Beoch,  FL  33416-4700 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  is  looking  for  an 
EDITOR  (or  a  newly  created  position  in 
its  New  York  office.  This  person  will 
coordinate  and  write  copy  (or  the  Free 
Paper  Publisher,  a  monthly  trade  pub¬ 
lication  covering  the  free  and  niche 
publishing  industry.  Must  hove  a  jour¬ 
nalism  degree  and  a  strong  back- 
grourKl  in  the  free  paper  industry  (shop- 
pers/cammunity  newspapers). 
Excellent  career  opportunity  offering 
competitive  wage  and  benefit  package. 
Send  salary  requirements,  cover  letter/ 
resume  to:  Colin  Phillips,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher.  1 1  W  19th  St..  NY.  NY  1001 1 . 

ALL-AROUND  JOURNALIST  needed  at 
N.C.'s  best  large  weekly  for  writing, 
photography,  page  design.  College 
experience  helpful,  Mac  skills  required. 
Advance  to  dailies  within  top  national 
company.  Full  benefits  plus  only  90 
minutes  to  the  beach! 

Call  Bobby  Bums 

_ 19191792-1181 _ 

Everything  I  have  I  owe  to  spaghetti. 


The  ideal  candidate  will: 

•Be  an  outstanding  reporter  and  writer 
with  at  least  one  year  of  full-time,  pro¬ 
fessional  opinion-writing  experience. 
•Have  impeccable  editing  skills  and  the 
ability  to  work  accurately  on  deadline. 
•Possess  a  wide  range  of  interests,  from 
politics  to  music,  history  to  computers. 
•Have  the  personal-relations  skills  to 
deal  with  upset  readers,  cranky  letter 
writers  and  aggravating  PR  types  with 
good  humor  and  a  customer-service 
attitude. 

•Be  an  independent  thinker  with  as 
many  'conservative'  positions  as 
"liberol'  ones,  but  be  unwilling  to  accept 
dogma  of  any  partisan  stripe  without 
challenge. 

•Work  hard,  think  big  and  enjoy  life  as 
part  of  a  growing,  independently 
owned  newspaper  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  dynamic  regions  of  the 
country. 

The  Columbian  is  committed  to 
representing  all  voices  in  the  diverse  com- 
munity  it  serves.  Women  and 
minorities  in  particular  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 

To  apply,  please  submit  resume  and 
writing  samples  to  D.  Michael 
Heywood,  editorial  page  editor.  The 
Columbian,  P.O.  Etox  180,  Vancouver, 
WA  98666. 

Equol  Opportunity  Employer 
FEATURES  EDITOR  for  award-winning 

Jackson  Hole  News.  We  are  looking 

(or  a  talented  writer  who  can  produce 

innovative  weekly  sections  devoted  to 

the  arts,  entertainment,  recreation  and 

lifestyle  in  this  spectacular  resort.  Serxl 

clips  and  resume  to  Editor,  P.O.  Box 

7445  Inrkson  WY  ft^OO?  bv  Ink/  1 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

Major  DC-area  publishing/ 
communication  company  is  searching 
lor  top-notch  writer/editor/manager  to 
oversee  all  media  produced  by 
editorial  and  art  departments, 
supervise  staff  and  work  with  Senior 
team  to  lead  notional  company  into 
21st  century. 


Strong  writing,  editing  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills  required,  as  are  marketing 
and  business  savvy,  strong  communica¬ 
tion  skills  and  an  entrepreneurial 
mindset.  Strong  sense  of  standards  are 
a  must.  Magazine  or  newspaper 
feature  experience  preferred,  as  is 
experience  writing  to  consumers.  Min¬ 
imum  1 5  years  publishing  or  other  rele¬ 
vant  experience  required.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits. 

SotkI  resume  to; 

The  Hovrard-Sloan-Koller  Group 
353  Lexington,  1 1  th  floor 
New  York,  NY  10016 
Fax  (212)  557-9178 


EDITOR 


Alternative  weekly  in  booming  Zone  9 
market  seeks  an  editor  who  can  take  us 
to  a  higher  level.  We  need  someone  to 
develop  our  content,  lead  our  staff  and 
help  us  fulfill  our  incredible  potential. 
We  are  a  solid  company  with  a  great 
opportunity,  and  only  the  best  and 
brightest  need  apply.  In  total  con¬ 
fidence,  please  respond  to  Box  07802, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  REPORTERS 


Dow  Jones  News  Services,  a  world 
leader  in  providing  business  news  ond 
information,  has  several  opportunities 
available  for  Financial  Reporters  in  its 
Jersey  City,  NJ  office. 


Three  positions  are  available,  responsi¬ 
ble  for  writing  about  mutual  funds, 
pensions  and  portfolio  management 
for  a  new  Dow  Jones  News  Service 
wire.  Will  combine  in-depth,  digging 
reporting  with  real-time  breaking  news 
coverage.  Previous  financial  reporting 
experience  preferred,  but  not  essential. 


We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  a 
comprehensive  benefits  package. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  clips  and 
resume  to: 


Richard  Martin 
Dow  Jones  News  Services 
Horborside  Financial  Center 
600  Plaza  II 
Eighth  Floor 

Jersey  City,  NJ  0731 1-3992 
EOE,  M/F/D/V 


LAYOLJT  &  DESIGN  EDITOR 
Great  opportunity  with  NYC's  leading 
community  newspaper  group.  To  our 
10  title,  80,000  circ,  19-year  old 
enterprise,  we're  adding  a  WWW  edi¬ 
tion  and  re-launching  the  classic  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle.  We're  looking  for  a  fast  and 
creative  Mac-driving,  paginating  whiz. 
Send  a  cover  letter,  resume,  samples  to 
Editor  Howard  Altschiller,  Brooklyn 
Paper  Publications,  Box  300-1 95,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  NY  1 1 230-01 95. 


EDITORIAL 


NIGHT  COPY  DESK  MANAGER 


The  Charlotte  Sun  Herald,  located  on 
the  west  coast  of  Florida,  is  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  daily  newspapers  in 
the  country.  We  are  looking  for  a  night 
copy  desk  manager  to  help  us  become 
the  best  small  daily  in  the  state. 


We  are  looking  for  someone  who: 
•likes  competition  and  has  the  will  to 
win 

•can't  stand  errors 

•has  an  eye  for  design,  focusing  on 
precision  as  much  as  pizzazz 
•values  a  supportive  envrionment  where 
they  can  make  a  difference,  and 
•is  never  satisfied  with  the  status  quo 
and  wants  to  work  for  a  company  that 
is  committed  to  continuous  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  paper. 


Night  desk  manager  would  supervise 
6-person  copy  desk,  assign  pages, 
enforce  deadline,  make  editorial  deci¬ 
sions  and  report  to  copy  desk  chief. 


If  this  sounds  like  you,  please  call 
Anjanette  Rieger  at  (941)  629-2855 
ext.  135  or  (941)  255-8135. 


EDITORIAL  MANAGEMENT 


EDITORIAL 

AAANAGEMENT 


Are  you  an  editor,  managing  editor,  or  se¬ 
nior  editor  looking  to  be  in  a  leadership  roie 
on  an  industry  leading  magazine? 
Kalmbach  Publishing  Co.,  a  leader  In 
hobby/leisure  publishing,  has  excellent  op- 

Knibes  for  skilled,  experienced  editors. 

candklates  will  have  3  to  5  years 
experience  as  a  senior  editor,  managing 
edHor,  or  editor  of  a  consumer  magazine  or 
newspaper;  and  strong  staff  management 
skills.  Candidates  must  have  an  enthusi¬ 
ast-level  interest  in  one  of  the  following 
subjects:  astronomy,  earth  science,  try  coF 
lecbng,  railroading,  toy  train  cokecbnp,  or 
dollhouse  miniatures.  BA.  in  English,  jour¬ 
nalism,  or  communication  is  required,  as 
well  as  a  demonstrated  proficierKy  In  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing. 

Our  corporate  facility  is  ideally  located  just 
outside  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  the  city 
on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  only  minutes  away  from  the  many 
recreation  opportunities  of  Wisconsin's 
beautiful  lakes  and  state  parks.  We  offer 
an  excellent  benefits  packaoe  that  includes 
relocation  assistance.  Send  a  resume  and 
cover  letter  detailing  editorial  experience, 
supervisory/staff  management  back¬ 
ground,  su^ect  interest,  and  other  qualifi¬ 
cations  with  salary  requirements  to: 
Kalmbach  Publishing  Co.,  Attn:  Human 
Resources,  EDT-4,  21027  Crossroads 
Circle,  P.O.  Box  1612,  Waukesha,  Wl 
53187-1612.  FAX:  (414)  796-0739. 
E-MAIL:  hr9kalmbach.com.  To  find 
out  more  about  Kalmbach  Publishing 
Co.,  please  see  our  web  site  at; 
hhp  J/www.kalmbach.com.  To  find  out  more 
about  the  greater  Milwaukee  area,  please 
visit  htlp'iwww.execpc.com/-trilux/. 

KALMBACH 

I  PUBUSHINQ  CO. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  BUILD 

OUR  PRESENCE  IN  ZURICH 


Bloomberg  L.P.  is  the  premier  online 
Information  Services  firm,  providing 
sophisticated  data,  analysis  and  news 
to  investment  professionals  and  major 
companies  around  the  world. 


ZURICH  REPORTER 

Bloomberg  News  is  seeking  a  talented, 
motivated,  resourceful  reporter  as  we 
expand  our  news  service  for  Zurich, 
Switzerland.  Requirements  include: 

•Two  years  experience  with  major  news 
agency,  newsjxiper  or  magazine 
•Knowledge  of  the  economy  and  finan¬ 
cial  markets 

•Ability  to  deliver  quality  writing  under 
tight  deadlines 

•Fluency  (oral  and  written)  in  English 
essential;  fluency  in  German  and/or 
French  a  decided  asset. 


If  your  skills  and  background  match 
our  needs,  send  your  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to:  Howard  Hoder,  human 
resources,  Bloomberg  L.P.,  499  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022.  To  fax, 
please  dial;  (212)  940-1954. 

Qualified  candidates  will  be  contacted. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
EOE  M/F/V/D. 


HONOLULU  WEEKLY  is  looking  for  a 
Managing  Editor  to  direct  editorial 
operations  as  it  heads  into  its  sixth 
year.  We  need  o  creative,  detail- 
oriented  entrepreneur  who  can  easily 
write  a  cover  story  as  edit  one.  The 
right  person  should  be  able  to  juggle 
multiple  tasks,  work  under  pressure 
and  supervise  in-house  staff  as  well  as 
locate  and  develop  freelancers.  The 
Weekly  has  a  circulation  of  40,000  on 
the  island  of  Oahu.  Beginning  salary 
$25,000-535,000,  depending  on 
experience.  Please  send  resume,  cover 
letter  and  six  clips  to  L.V.  Carlson, 
1200  College  Walk,  Suite  214, 
Honolulu,  HI  96817. 


UFE'S  A  BEACH 


Sports  and  news  reporters  sought  for 
Sussex  County's  Daily  Whale  in 
coastal  Delaware.  Send  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Andrew  West,  editor, 
P.O.  Box  37,  Lewes,  DE  19958. 


UFESTYLE  SEOON 
EDITOR/DESIGNER 


Lifestyle  section  editor/designer 
responsible  for  assigning  and  editing 
stories,  page  layout  and  pagination. 
Familiarity  with  Mac/newsroom  com¬ 
puter  system  is  essential.  At  least  two 
years  of  experience  at  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  required. 


Send  a  resume,  references  and  clips  of 
writing  and  design  to  Roslyn  White, 
features  editor.  The  Monterey  County 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  271,  Monterey,  CA 
93942.  EOE 


Every  intelligent  painter  carries  the  whole 
culture  of  modem  painting  in  his  head. 
It  is  his  real  subject,  of  which  anything  he 
paints  is  both  an  homage  and  a  critique 

Robert  Motherwell 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MAGAZINE  EDITORS 
Expanding  national  consumer  maga¬ 
zine  seeks  energetic  senior  editor  and 
associate  editor.  Emphasis  on  assign¬ 
ing,  editing,  writing.  Must  understand 
magazine  s*yle.  Mac  experience  a 
plus.  Occasional  travel.  Resume  and 
published  samples  to:  Editor,  Boating 
World  Magazine,  2100  Powers  Ferry 
Rood,  Atlanta,  GA  30339. 


MANAGING  EDITOR:  Family-owned 
under  10,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone 
4  is  looking  for  aggressive,  motivating 
leader  for  staff  of  six.  Must  be  able  to 
balance  high  news  integrity  and  com¬ 
munity  rapport.  Some  writing  and 
layout  responsibilities.  Salary  upper 
$20s.  Send  resume  and  references  to: 
Box  07803,  Editor  &  Publisher 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  award  win- 
ning  8,100  daily  Newspaper. 
Bachelor's  degree  in  journalism  or  six 
years  experience.  Layout/design  exjae- 
rience  using  QuarkXPress  and/or 
Baseview  Newsedit  a  definite  plus. 
Responsible  for  overall  sujaervision  and 
direction  of  the  newsjxijaer's  news  con¬ 
tent  and  coverage,  meeting  deadlines, 
and  a  team  player.  Send  resumes  and 
published  samples  to  William  K. 
Turner,  publisher,  Hillsdale  Daily 
News,  P.O.  Box  287,  Hillsdale,  Ml 
49242. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Register-Guard,  a  78,000- 
circulation  morning  doily  in  Eugene, 
OR,  is  looking  for  a  news  editor  with 
the  courage  to  parachute  into  a 
newsroom  that  is  in  the  process  of  mov¬ 
ing  from  a  20-year-old  computer 
system  to  full  editorial  pagination.  Pre¬ 
ference  will  be  given  to  applicants  with 
recent  pagination  and  strong  page 
design  experience.  The  successful  appli¬ 
cant  will  be  a  major  force  in  newsroom 
management,  responsible  for  oversee¬ 
ing  all  aspects  of  news  production  and 
ensuring  on-deadline  performance  of 
all  desks.  The  job  demands  excellent 
writing  and  verbal  communication 
skills,  extensive  supervisory  experience 
and  nerves  of  steel.  We're  seeking  a 
seasoned  copy  desk  manager  who 
understands  both  the  principles  of  com¬ 
pelling  page  design  and  the  nuances 
of  news  judgment.  Applicants  must 
have  a  degree  from  a  four-year  college 
or  university.  Qualified  applicants  must 
submit  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  six 
samples  of  front  pages  they  have 
designed  no  later  than  Monday,  July  8, 
1996,  to  News  Editor,  The  Register- 
Guard,  Human  Resources  Department, 
P.O.  Box  10188,  Eugene,  OR  97440. 


SEE 

THE  SITES!! 
CALL  ABOUT 
PLACING  YOUR  AD 
ON  OUR  WEB  SITE! 
(212)  675*4380 

(http://www.mediainfo.com/edpub) 


JI6  Editor  &  PuBUSHER  ■  June  15,  1996 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

National  Sports  Jobs  Weekly,  PO  Box 
5725  Glendale  AZ  85312,  (602)  933- 
4345,  http://www.sportsjobs.com,  4 
issues  (or  $39,  1 3  issues  for  $89. 

NEWS  EDITOR  to  design  pages  (or 
1 5,000,  six-day  doily  in  great  news  area 
in  Zone  4.  Must  (rove  keen  eye  (or  the 
visual  and  expertise  In  QuarkXPress. 
Send  resume  and  applicable  clips  to  Box 
7812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  Gannett  newspaper 
seeks  a  creative  shooter  who  can  do 
the  full  range  of  news,  features  and 
sports.  Someone  who  finds  fresh  ideas 
even  in  routine  assignments.  This  is  a 
35,000-daily,  50,000  Sunday  AM 
serving  the  Finger  Lakes  region  of 
Upstate  New  York.  To  apply,  send  a  let¬ 
ter,  resume,  tearsheets  of  a  full  week's 
work  and  samples  of  best  work  to: 
ChaHes  Nutt,  editor,  Star-Gazette,  201 
Boldwin  St.,  P.O.  Box  285,  Elmira,  NY 
14902. 

An  equol  opcxartunity  employer. 
ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  (or  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas,  Houston  and 
San  Francisco.  We  publish  in-depth, 
well-crafted  stories  that  explore  the 
issues,  events  and  personalities  that 
make  our  communities  tick.  Our  stories 
inform  and  entertain  readers,  provoke 
strong  reactions  and  win  national 
awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily 
papers,  if  your  copy  is  as  much  a 
pleasure  to  read  as  it  is  well 
researched,  we  wont  to  hear  from  you. 
There  are  immediate  openings  for 
serious,  issue-oriented  news  writers  in 
Dallas,  Houston  and  Phoenix.  We  also 
need  another  Spanish-speaking 
reporter  (news  or  feature)  in  Miami. 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits... and  all  the  space  you 
need  to  put  the  news  in  perspective 
and  tell  a  good  slory. 

Send  all  applications 
(no  phone  calls,  please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  had  the 
time  and  the  space. 

Nonsense  expands  so  ask)  fill  the  space 
CTKiilable. 

C.  Parkinson 


_ EPrrORIAL _ 

REPORTER 

The  Warsaw  Business  Journal,  Poland's 
leading,  English-language  weekly,  is 
looking  (or  1  -2  reporters  to  cover  business 
news  in  Europe's  most  dynamic  emerging 
market.  Candidates  should  hove  at  least 
two  years  reporting  experience.  Business 
reporting  experience  preferred,  but  more 
importantly  applicants  should  be 
ambitious,  motivated  and  tenacious. 

Resume,  clips  to:  Stephen  Kirkland, 
editor,  Warsaw  Business  Journal,  ul. 
Mokotowska  24,  III  p.  00-  561 ,  Warsaw, 
Poland. 

Fax:  01 1  (48-22)  628-2548 
or  email:  wb|edit@it.com.pl 

REPORTERS  with  5  years  of  daily  expe¬ 
rience  for  some  of  the  best,  available 
regional  reporting  jobs  in  Washington. 
Detroit,  Texas,  Kansas,  Florida,  Illinois, 
South  Dakota,  and  Arkansas-savvy 
reporters  preferred.  Send  clips  to  Laura 
Hamburg,  managing  editor.  States 
News  Service,  1333  F  St.,  NW,  #400, 
Washington,  DC  20004.  EOE. 

REPORTERS 

Daily  national  newspapers  seeks 
aggressive  junior  Reporters  who  can 
break  news  and  write  features  on  gov¬ 
ernment  finance-related  topics.  Experi¬ 
ence  covering  finance  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  Send  resumes  (NO  CALLS, 
PLEASE)  &  not  more  than  3  clips  to: 

K.  Beer 

THE  BOND  BUYER 
1  Stale  Street  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10004 
(212)843-9615 
EOE  M/F/D/V 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  The  Daily  Iberian, 
Louisiana's  Newspaper  of  the  Year  for 
the  last  three  years  and  a  1 5,000,  7- 
day  newspaper  in  the  'sportsman's 
paradise'  of  Cajun  Country,  is  seeking 
a  local  news-driven  sports  editor.  The 
ideal  candidate  must  hove  strong  wrih 
ing  and  layout  skills  and  the  desire  to 
lead  by  example.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  James  Smith, 
managing  editor.  The  Daily  Iberian, 
P.O.  Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562 
SPORTS  REPORTER,  prep  to  pro. 
QuarkXPress  skills  helpful.  Contact 
Managing  Editor  Lil  Mirando,  Daily 
Star,  P.O.  Box  1 1 49,  Hammond,  LA 

70404.  (800)  844-2333. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  and  DESK  EDITOR  for 
8,100  daily  newspaper.  Bachelor's 
degree  in  journalism.  Ability  to  hit  the 
ground  running  in  a  high-energy 
newsroom.  Self-starters  who  have  a 
positive  attitude  under  pressure  and 
flexible  to  work  with  late  breaking 
developments.  Send  resumes  and  pub¬ 
lished  samples  to  William  K.  Turner, 
publisher,  Hillsdale  Daily  News,  P.O. 
Box  287,  Hillsdale,  Ml  49242. 


WE  ACCEPT 
MASTERCARD/VISA 
FOR  PAYMENTS 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  DESERT  SUN,  a  50,000  AM  daily 
circulation  Gannett  newspaper  serves 
the  260,000  residents  of  the  Coachella 
Valley  which  includes  diverse  cities 
such  as  Palm  Springs,  Palm  Desert,  La 
Quinta,  Indio  and  Coachella  City.  The 
rowing  circulation  swings 
ramatically  with  seasonal  residents. 
We're  seeking  candidates  for  current 
and  future  positions  in  the  following 
areas: 

CITY  DESK  -  Need  editors  capable  of 
seeing  beyond  the  routine  and  who 
believe  in  up-front  coaching  and 
maestro  editing.  Reader-driven  rather 
than  agenda-driven  coverage.  Ability 
to  teach  entry-level  staff  how  to 
improve  both  as  writers  and  reporters. 
Future  reorganization  makes  this  an 
opportunity  (or  someone  with  solid,  pro¬ 
ven  frontline  editing  experience  on 
larger  newspaper  or  excellent  smaller 
newspaper. 

COPY  EDITORS  -  Need  editors  with 
design  and  QuarkXPress  pagination 
experience  who  con  provide  readers 
with  dynamic  and  accurate  headlines 
and  catch  more  than  typos.  Ability  to 
work  a  universal  desk  with  multiple  sec¬ 
tion  responsibilities.  3-4  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  newspaper  with  a  proven 
record  of  excellence. 

REPORTERS  -  Spanish  speakers  pre¬ 
ferred  for  positions  that  will  require  pro¬ 
ven  watchdog  and  writing  experience 
that  relates  to  diverse  readers.  3-4 
years  experience  with  newspaper  with 
a  proven  record  of  excellence. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter,  and  work 
samples,  to  Vicki  Potter,  executive 
editor.  The  Desert  Sun,  P.O.  Box  2734, 
Palm  Springs,  CA  92263.  FAX:  (619) 
778-4654.  We  value  diversity  in  the 
workplace  and  encourage  those  who 
share  that  vision  to  apply. 

_ EEO  M/F/V/H _ 

THE  CHARLESTON  GAZEHE,  West 
Virginia's  largest  newspaper,  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  aggressive  sports  reporter  to 
cover  major  college  football  and 
basketball  with  column  responsibilities. 
Applicants  must  have  demonstrated  a 
thirst  (or  sports,  a  (lair  with  language 
and  a  sharp  wit.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  Those  interested  may 
send  resume  and  clips  to  Mitch  Vingle, 
sports  editor.  The  Charleston  Gazette, 
1001  Virginia  Street  East,  ChaHeston, 
WV  25301.  We  are  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

THE  PALM  BEACH  POST  has  an  open¬ 
ing  (or  a  copy  editor/page  designer 
with  at  least  five  years  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Must  be  a  strong 
word  editor  and  headline  writer;  know¬ 
ledge  of  QuarkXPress  preferred.  Send 
letter,  resume,  work  samples  and 
references  to  Bill  Greer,  news  editor. 
The  Pdm  Beach  Post,  P.O.  Box  24700, 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  3341 6-4700. 

SPORTS  REPORTER:  Mid  size  daily 
seeks  self-motivated,  time-efficient 
sports  reporter  to  cover  high  school 
beat.  Editing  skills  also  required  with 
QuarkXPress  experience  preferred. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to 
Ken  Pomponio,  sports  editor,  Wyo¬ 
ming  Tribune  Eagle,  702  W.  Lin¬ 
colnway,  Cheyenne,  WY  82001 . 


_ EDfTORIAL _ 

THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  computer- 
assisted  reporting  specialist.  The  job 
requires  investigative  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  databases,  spreadsheets  and 
on-line  research,  plus  a  willingness  to 
teach  others  and  work  with  beat 
reporters  from  throughout  the  newspa¬ 
per.  We  need  someone  who  is  good  at 
conceiving  stories  and  helping  others 
execute  good  ideas.  The  position  will 
also  involve  helping  enhance  the 
newspaper's  on-line  presence  and  its 
database  library.  Applicants  should  con¬ 
tact  Ron  Dzwonkowski,  projects  editor. 
The  Detroit  Free  Press,  321  W. 
Lafayette  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Ml  48226. 
Voice  (313)  222-6635.  Fax  (313) 
222-6528. 

e-mail:  dzwonk@detfreepress.com. 

THE  AI.BUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  needs  a 
section-front  page  designer.  The  Trib 
wos  named  one  of  SND's  ten  best- 
designed  newspapers  under  50,000 
circulation  in  1 W5  for  a  content-driven 
approach.  Condidates  should  have  at 
least  two  years  daily  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  and  strong  editing  skills.  QuarkX¬ 
Press  experience  mandatory.  Send 
portfolio  and  resume  to  David  Carrillo, 
Team  Leader,  copy  edit/ design.  The 
Albuquerque  Tribune,  7777  Jefferson 
N.E.,  Albuquerque,  MM  87109. 

THE  BROOKLYN  EAGLE 
Our  10-paper  group  of  quality  NYC 
papers  has  revived  this  classic  title  and 
will  publish  it  weekly  in  the  (all.  We're 
looking  for  hard  nevrs  reporters  with  at 
least  3  years  experience  who  are  up  to 
the  challenge  of  tough,  competitive 
journalism  in  the  Big  Apple.  Send  a 
cover  letter,  resume,  clips  to  Editor-In- 
Chief  Howard  Altschiller,  Brooklyn 
Paper  Publications,  Box  300-195,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  NY  1 1 230-01 95. 


WANTED  -  News  editor  for  major 
Jewish  weekly.  Responsibilities  include: 
writing  one  major  political/diplomatic 
story  per  week,  based  on  enterprise 
reporting;  handling  national/ 
international  wires  (e-mail)  and  pre¬ 
paring  wire  pages;  copy  editing  and 
proof-reading  staff  and  freelance- 
written  stories  and  otherwise  assisting 
editor  os  number  two  in  seven-person 
department.  Qualifications  include:  a 
minimum  of  five  years  jourrralism  expe¬ 
rience  as  reporter  and  copy  editor, 
including  a  minimum  of  two  years 
daily  newspaper  experience;  must  be 
Jewishly  knowledgeable,  including 
religious,  political  and  Middle  Eastern 
issues.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits. 
Resume,  letter,  4  clips  to  Box  07794, 
Editor  Publisher. _ 

ZONE  2  REPORTERS  WANTED.  Fresh, 
aggressive  and  sensitive  journalists 
needed  to  augment  a  growing  group 
of  South  Jersey  dailies.  Recent  journal¬ 
ism  degree  and/or  some  experience 
could  help  the  successful  candidate 
land  a  beat.  Progressive  salary  and 
benefits  package  available.  Reply  to 
Box  0781 4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PUBUSHING  SYSTEAAS  EXPERT 
WANTED 

Newspaper  seeks  Macintosh  Guru  to 
help  meet  daily  publishing  deadlines. 
Installing  new  100-seat  Mac  network 
this  summer.  Should  know  QuarkX 
Press,  Photoshop,  illustration  programs 
and  Multi-Ad  Creator.  Must  be  able  to 
learn  new  programs  on  your  own  as 
well  as  have  a  proven  ability  to  teach 
complex  programs  to  others.  1  -2  years 
previous  publishing  industry  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Should  hove  experience 
working  on  Ethernet  networks  with  prin¬ 
ters,  spoolers,  and  servers.  Must  have 
excellent  written  and  verbal  communi¬ 
cations  skills.  To  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  this  pb,  you  should  have  a  strong 
knowledge  base  of  Macintosh  desktop 
publishing  programs  and  the  desire  to 
help  others  reach  their  potential  as 
layout  editors  and  designers.  Night 
hours  within  a  4  day  wonc  week:  4:30 
p.m.  to  2.30  a.m.  Please  fax  a  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to  K.  Vaught 
at  (203)  964-371 1  or  mail  to: 

The  Advocate/Greenwich  Times 
75  Tresser  Boulevard 
Stamford,  CT  06901 
EOE  M/F/D/V 


MEDIA  &  COMMUNICATIONS 
SPECIAUST 

Communications  Director  of  major 
international  law  firm  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  media  person.  Must  be  able  to: 
work  with  demanding  professionals  to 
develop  strategic  news,  features,  and 
Op-Eds  and  other  bylined  articles; 
pitch  articles  and  topics  to  major  gen¬ 
eral  -  business  trade  and  legal  media; 
write  clearly,  quickly  and  concisely 
about  complex  financial  and  legal 
issues.  Qualified  candidates  are  invited 
to  submit  resume  with  salary  required 
to: 

P.O.  Box  8490 

FDR  Station,  NYC,  NY  10150-1919 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PREPRESS 


EDITORIAL 


ZONE  3  MEDIUM-SIZED  Daily  looking 
for  a  hands-on  manager  to  supervise 
our  evening  shift  composing,  camera 
and  platemaking  departments.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  possess  strong 
knowledge  of  desktop  publishing 
systems  within  a  newspaper  environ¬ 
ment.  Strong  organizationol  and  peo¬ 
ple  skills  a  plus.  Must  have  at  least  3 
years  management  experience,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  newspaper  production.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
07776,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER/SUPERVISOR 
Reopening  search  for  deputy  sports 


eai...  _.  _  .  —  - ,  _  . „... 

Ridder  newspaper  just  outside  Chicago 
in  Northwest  Indiana.  Job  involves 
coordinating  our  all-important  high 
school  coverage  for  the  daily  paper 
and  weekly  prep  magazine,  plus  writ¬ 
ing  stories  and  columns.  Some 
supervisory  experience  preferred  and 
polisheci  writing  style  desired. 
Immediate  opening.  Fax  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to  sports  editor  Mott  Domey 
at  (219)  881-3234.  Women  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  color  are  encouraged  ta  apply. 


PRESSROOM 


NON-HEATSET,  SINGLE-WIDTH 
PRESS  OPERATORS 

An  opportunity  for  experienced  non- 
heatset,  single-width  press  operators  ta 
join  a  growing  production  operation  in 
Central  Ohio.  We  produce  several 
daily  newspapers  and  are  a  contract 
print  site  for  USA  Today.  Located  in 
Newark,  near  Columbus,  the  area 
offers  an  excellent  quality  of  life  with 
fine  schools,  health  care  facilities,  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities,  and  major  attrac¬ 
tions  in  tourism,  arts  and  recreation. 
Excellent  pay  and  benefits  are  avail¬ 
able  for  individuals  who  know  how  ta 
produce  tap  quality  work  on  a  consis¬ 
tent  and  timely  basis,  are  team  players, 
and  are  willing  ta  participate  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  continual  growth  and  personal 
improvement.  If  you  think  you  might 
have  what  it  takes  to  join  our  team, 
send  your  resume  and  references  ta: 

Ken  Shelby,  Vice  President  Production 
Thomson  Newspapers 
22  North  First  Street 
Newark,  OH  43055 


THE  SPECTRUM,  a  22,000  seven-d(ty 
newspaper  nestled  in  a  valley  in 
Southern  Utah  near  Zion  National  Park 
is  a  great  training  newspaper.  That's 
why  we  need  to  replace  staff!  Two 
former  reporters  are  working  at  larger 
newspapers  (one  (our  times  our  size); 
the  design/copy  desk  chief  is  going  ta 
work  for  a  major  niche  publication; 
and  in  the  process  need  ta  (ill  a  newly 
created,  unique  position.  Reporter 
candidates  must  have  experience  os 
interns  or  at  a  daily  newspaper.  The 
design/copy  editor  must  have  at  least 
five  years  experience  at  a  daily 
electronic  copy  desk  and  be  skilled  in 
managing  and  scheduling  personnel, 
must  demand  accuracy  and  quality, 
must  be  absolutely  deadline  driven, 
must  be  organized,  innovative  and 
motivated.  Experience  with  Quark¬ 
XPress  and  pagination  an  absolute  must. 
The  new  position  —  we  don't  even  know 
what  ta  call  it  —  is  one  vvhich  requires 
multiple  skills:  writing  three  to  four 
editorials  a  vireek,  skills  ta  plan,  assign 
and  edit  stories  for  editorial-driven 
special  sections,  and  general  editing  ta 
lend  some  assistance  ta  the  city  editor. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Janet  Fon¬ 
tenot,  managing  editor.  The  Spectrum, 
275  E.  St.  George  Blvd.,  St  George,  UT 
84770  or  E-mail  materials  ta 
JSFont@aol.com  (NOTE:  Attachments 
should  be  in  ASCII,  simple  text,  MS 
Works,  Claris  or  as  PDF  files,  please.) 


RESEARCH 


RESEARCH  ANALYST 

Albuquerque  Publishing  Company 
seeks  an  energetic  marketing  research 
analyst.  Reporting  to  the  Marketing 
Director,  this  person  will  be  responsible 
(or  directing  the  qualitative  and  quanti¬ 
tative  research  projects  for  all  areas  of 
the  newspaper,  analyze  primary  and 
secondary  research  data,  produce  and 
participate  in  advertising  sales  pres¬ 
entations.  Candidates  must  have  a 
media  research  background,  a 
Bachelors  degree  in  Marketing  or  other 
business-related  field,  and  excellent 
communication  skills.  Experience  with 
primary  and  secondary  research  tech¬ 
niques  is  required.  Knowledge  of 
Word  Perfect  and  Harvard  Graphics  is 
preferred.  Experience  with  Compass  or 
similar  software  a  definite  plus.  Please 
send  resume  with  salary  history  ta: 

Stephanie  Miaris 

Albuquerque  Publishing  Company 
P.O.  Drawer  J-T 

Albuquerque,  NM  87103 _ 


SOFTWARE  TRAINER,  publications 
specialist  needed.  If  you  know  pre¬ 
press,  like  travel,  and  want  out  of 
deadline  dilemmas,  send  resume  to: 
Managing  Editor,  Inc.,  Attn:  Peter,  101 
Greenwood  Ave.,  Suite  330,  Jenkin- 
tawn,  PA  1 9046. 


WORKING  PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
required  for  small  daily  in  Zone  4. 
Newsroom  is  paginated  through  to 
imagesetters  with  usual  assortment  of 
software  for  ad  building/graphics. 
Traditional  plateroom  feeding  Com¬ 
munity  press  line.  Need  someone  who 
can  take  charge  of  operation  and  get 
products  published  correctly  and  on 
time.  Salary  in  high  30's,  usual  com¬ 
pany  benefits  including  401  (k),  health,^ 
dental.  Some  relocation  paid.  Send 
information  to  Box  07806,  Editor  & 
Publisher  or  E-mail  to 
Rnewprodir@aol.com 


PRESSROOM  FOREAAAN 
Second  Shift 

Zone  5  Commercial/Newspaper 
Printer  is  looking  (or  a  hands-on  press 
foreman  ta  leacT  our  second  shift.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  possess  strong 
knowledge  of  offset  printing,  pre¬ 
ferably  on  a  Goss  Urbanite.  Strong 
organizational  and  people  skills  a  plus. 
Must  have  at  least  5  years  managerial 
experience  in  commercial  printing  or 
newspaper  production.  Full  benefits 
package  includes  medical,  dental, 
vision,  401  (k),  and  pension.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Reply  to 
Box  0781 8,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRATEGIC  MARKETING 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


ZONE  2  EDITOR  NEEDED.  Communi¬ 
ty-minded  team  leader  needed  to 
enhance  strong  local  coverage  of 
several  small  towns  in  rural  South 
Jersey.  Proven  supervisorv  track  record 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


must  for  the  successful  candidate.  Prog¬ 
ressive  salary  and  benefits  package 
available.  Reply  to  Box  07813,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

$35,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Reading  books 
Toll  Free  1  (800)  898-9778 
_ Ext.  R-51 89  for  details _ 

$40,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Home  Typists/PC  users.  Toll  Free  1 
(800)  898-9778  Ext.  T-5189  for  list¬ 
ings. 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO 
E&P  CLASSIFIED 
(212)  929-1259 


PRODUaiON  DIREaOR 
The  Berkshire  Eagle,  a  7-day  morning 
newspaper  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
seeks  a  production  director  ta  head  com¬ 
position,  pre-press,  printing,  inserting, 
mailing  and  bindery  operations  (or  the 
daily  newspaper  plus  web  and 
sheetfed  commercial  printing  division. 
The  position  includes  oversight  respon¬ 
sibility  for  operations  at  two  sister 
newspapers  nearby.  We  are  seeking  a 
managerially-oriented  individual  with 
excellent  skills  in  areas  of  quality  con¬ 
trol,  scheduling  and  planning,  budget¬ 
ing  and  expense  control,  maintenance, 
and  personnel  supervision.  Please  FAX 
resumes  to  Alinda  Shank,  personnel 
administrator.  New  England  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  at  (41 3)  442-761 1 .  Deadline 
Monday,  June  24  at  noon. 
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FLEISHMAN  HILLARD,  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  public  relations  firms, 
seeks  an  experienced  journalism  pro¬ 
fessional  (or  a  position  in  our  environ¬ 
mental/science  communications  unit  at 
our  headquarters  in  St.  Louis.  We  are 
looking  for  a  strong  writer  and  a  good 
strategic  thinker,  me  ideal  candidate 
will  hove  a  strong  background  in  news 
media,  corporate  public  relations, 
legislative/government  media  rela¬ 
tions.  Please  send  resume  with 
references  ta: 

Linda  Knight 
Fleishman  Hillard 
200  North  Broadway,  20th  Floor 
St.  Louis,  MO  63102 


ENERGY-EFFICIENCY  MARKETING 
MANAGER/COORDINATOR 


ICF  Kaiser,  is  seeking  a  Marketing 
Manager/Coordinator  to  provide 
expert  marketing  and  management  sup¬ 
port  for  voluntary  programs  directed  at 
the  adoption  of  energy-efficient  build¬ 
ing  technologies  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  sectors.  Requires  a  BA/BS 
degree  and  5  to  10  years  of  related 
experience.  Position  is  based  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  metro  area  and  requires 
some  travel.  Please  send  resume  ta  ICF 
Kaiser,  Attn:  MKT-ENE,  P.O.  Box 
2608,  Fairfax,  VA  22031-1207.  EOE. 
Visit  us  at  http://www.icfkaiser.com. 


E&Fs  Classifieil 


The  Industry’s  Meeting  Place. 
{Ill)  6754380 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Foreign/Posttlons  Wanted  advertisers  must  p>re-pay. 
Effective  January  1. 1996 


UNEADS 

1  week-$8.60  per  line 

2  weel(s-$7.60  per  Hne,  p>er  Issue. 

3  weel(s-$6.65  per  llr\e,  per  Issue. 

4  week»-$5.75  pier  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  weel(-$4.30  per  line 

2  weeks-$4.10  per  Hne,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$3.00  per  Hne,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.75  per  line,  per  Issue. 


Add  SIO.CX)  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice.  Add  $5.00  per  Insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

SHAWN  OLSON/CAM/ext.170  HAZEL  PREUSS/ASST.CAM/ext.  171 
Count  approximatfely  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline;  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ods  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $100;  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90:  14  to  26  times  $86;  27  to  52  times  $80. 


DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 


Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name  - 

Company  _ 

Address  - 

City  _ 

State _ 

Zip  - 

Phone  _ 

Classification 
Authorized  Signature 
Copy 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

HANDS-ON  Professional  seeks  mid  to 
high  level  management  position  with 
weekly  or  small  publication  in  Zone  2. 
Managerial,  pagination,  page  design, 
editing  and  writing  experience.  Box 
07775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

SEEKING  CIRCULATION  position  in 
Florida.  6  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  circulation.  Expe¬ 
rience  in  crewing,  home  delivery,  and 
single  copy.  Please  respond  to:  e-mail 
address:  WXQC79A@prodigy.com  or 
Box  07771 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  YOU  DOWNSIZED  too  far? 
Rebuild  with  a  Circulation  prol  Strong 
Metro  experience  in  service  and  sales 
growth.  Seeking  Director  or  #2  spot. 
(813)  841-8585 

EDITORIAL 

AWARD-WINNING  13-year  newsman 
with  2  years  in  religion  beat,  and 
theology  graduate  vronc,  seeks  religion 
beat  in  Zone  2.  Reply  to  Box  0781 1, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

E-X-T-R-A!  Award-winning  young 
journalist  seeks  full-time  position.  Has 
extensive  writing  and  computer- 
assisted  reporting  experience. ..I'm 
dedicated  to  providing  top-notch 
stories  that  delve  below  the  surface.  As 
a  staff  writer  for  New  York  City  news 
organization.  I've  covered  everything 
from  politics,  crime,  and  federal  courts 
to  writing  features.  Freelance  assign¬ 
ments  in  Tri-State  area  are  afso 
welcomed.  Call  Pete  (914)  235-6153. 

BUSINESS  COLUMNIST  will  add 
depth,  readership  to  your  section.  Cur¬ 
rently  doing  well-received  weekly  col¬ 
umn  for  mid-sized  daily.  Samples. 
Reply  to  Box  07809,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A  BARGAIN!  MIT  Grad  seeks  entry- 
level  reporting  spot  near  NYC.  Some 
freelance  experience.  Call  (212)  579- 
9692.  email:  rfkahan@aol.com 


Youth  is  something  very  new:  twenty 
years  ago  no  one  mentioned  it. 

Coco  Chanel 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

VETERAN  SPORTS  WRITER  seeking 
new  challenge.  Open  to  all  offers,  but 
prefer  Zone  5.  Mike  (910)  835-4996. 

EXPERIENCED  XXJRNAUST  with  man- 
agerial  experience  seeks  position  to 
develop  web  pages.  Currently  in 
charge  of  developing  web  pages  for 
web  site  as  well  as  being  a  newsroom 
manager.  Reply  to  Box  07815,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL/PRODUCTION 


EDITORIAL  OR  PRODUCTION,  20 
years  experience  in  newspapers.  Macs 
or  PC  networks.  Looking  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Alaska.  Call  or  E-mail 
for  resume:  (206)  857-5883 
rdtoyota@ix.nek:om.com 


FREELANCE 


DISTINaiVE  WEB  SITE  Construction 
and  Maintenance  by  professional 
graphic  artist  with  21  years  Newsweek 
experience.  Let's  create  a  web  site  that 
best  defines  you.  Contact  Richard 
Gerstner  at  RGERST@MSN.COM  or 
(908)  782-0027,  Fax  (908)  782-9393 


FREELANCE  WRITER/EDITOR  avail¬ 
able  for  assignments.  Health  &  Fitness 
Specialty.  Widely  published,  fast  and 
reliable.  (201)798-3029, 


HOLLYWOOD  IS  MY  BEAT.  Open  to 
assignments  -  doily,  weekly,  monthly. 
Call  (800)  959-9977. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


VERY  EXPERIENCED  Goss-Metro, 
Urbanite  press  and  Headliner  pressman 
seeks  employment.  10  years  head 
pressman.  15  years  maintenarKe.  Low 
waste/quality  conscious.  Interested  in 
supervising  and/or  pressman  positions. 
Excellent  references. 

Contact  Harold  (810)  978-7664. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


Editor! 

PUBLISHER 


1 1  West  19tti  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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SW.ILTAIAM^^  . . liv.ciNDY.  klmore.. 


Rigors  Of  The  Japanese  Press 


Every  day,  Japanese  journal¬ 
ists  Kenich  Usui  and  Ryosuke 
Ono  start  their  workdays  by  9 
a.m.  or  10  a.m.  and  do  not 
begin  to  drag  themselves 
home  to  their  wives  and  children  untU 
at  least  midnight  —  that  is,  when  they 
aren’t  sleeping  on  bunk  beds  in  “the 
Hatch.” 

The  Hatch  is  the  newspaper  office  in 
most  big-city  Japanese  police  depart¬ 
ments  —  long,  skinny,  smoky  rooms 
that  Japanese  newspa¬ 
pers  must  staff  every 
day  at  all  hours  if  they 
even  hope  to  find  out 
what  crimes  are  hap¬ 
pening  in  Japan. 

Police  scanners  were 
made  digital  and  out  of 
reach  of  the  media 
years  ago  in  Japan.  If  a 
big  story  breaks,  police 
press  spokesmen  shout 
into  each  hatch  that  a 
press  conference  is 
about  to  occur. 

Even  then,  because  reticent  Japanese 
officials  typically  dislike  being  seen 
telling  the  real  story  in  their  offices, 

Ono  and  Usui  must  spend  their 
evenings  making  the  rounds  at  the 
homes  of  officials  and  cops,  even 
though  Ono  may  write  just  one  story 
every  three  days. 

“My  wife  is  always  angry  at  me 
because  I  can  only  go  home  when  my 
children  are  asleep,”  said  Ono,  an  Osaka- 
based  reporter  for  the  Asahi  Shimbun, 
Japan’s  second  largest  newspaper,  sell¬ 
ing  13  million  copies  of  its  morning 
and  evening  editions  each  day.  And  Ono 
is  far  from  an  exception. 

A  night  in  the  office  saved  the  life  of 
Ono’s  co-worker,  Kobe-based  reporter 
Tsukamoto  Kazuto.  Kazuto’s  apartment 
collapsed  in  the  massive  Jan.  17, 1995 
Kobe  earthquake,  destroying  everything 
he  owned.  When  the  quake  unexp)ect- 
edly  jolted  at  5:46  a.m.,  Kazuto  was 
safely  pulling  an  all-nighter  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Kobe  office,  which  withstood 
the  quake. 

Around  midnight,  when  deadlines 
near,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  all  10 
police  reporters  squeezed  at  once  in 
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the  Mainichi  newspaper’s  tiny  Tokyo 
Hatch.  Even  on  a  slow  weekday,  two 
reporters  were  sleeping  on  couches  in 
the  lobby  that  fronts  all  the  competing 
newspaper  hatches.  Many  of  the  alert 
ones  sport  wrinkled  shirts  and  crum¬ 
pled  ties  to  match  the  dark  circles 
under  their  eyes. 

The  10  rotate  the  overnight  and 
weekend  shifts.  When  everyone  leaves, 
“we  must  cover  him  at  night,”  said 
reporter  Hajime  Ogawa,  referring  to  the 
overnight  reporter 
sleeping  on  the  bunk 
bed,  which  is  squeezed 
into  a  comer  among 
the  chairs,  phones, 
copier,  sofa,  coat  rack, 
computers  and  stacks 
of  books  and  files  piled 
onto  peeling  gray  metal 
desks. 

In  Japanese  tradition, 
the  men  work  in  slip¬ 
pers,  piling  their  shoes 
just  inside  the  door 
until  they  need  to  leave 

the  room. 

It  could  be  worse.  Usui  worked  six 
months  with  only  one  day  off  every'  30 
days  when  he  covered  the  Imperial 
Household  Agency  beat  during  the  late 
Emperor  Hirohito’s  failing  health. 

Usui  had  a  son  in  kindergarten  then, 
but  slept  at  home  only  every'  third 
night.  Every  third  day,  “I  always  spent  an 
hour  in  the  morning  with  him,”  protest¬ 
ed  Usui,  a  Tokyo  reporter  for  the 
Mainichi  newspaper. 

So  by  comparison,  his  10  a.m.  to  mid¬ 
night  hours  now  sound  pretty  good.  It’s 
his  third  stint  as  a  crime  reporter. 

We  think  we  have  have  it  tough  as 
journalists  in  America? 

Japanese  journalists  must  study  for 
months  to  pass  rigorous  exams  to  even 
get  hired.Then  when  they  do,  work 
utterly  consumes  their  lives  and  they 
rarely  get  a  byline  to  show  for  it,  since 
most  reporting  there  is  collaborative. 
Few,  if  any,  will  ever  become  stars;  they 
will  be  rotated  to  a  new  beat  every 
three  or  four  years. 

No  one  seems  to  mind  the  long 
hours  because  every  other  Japanese 
corporation  requires  a  similar  commit¬ 
ment,  said  Asahi  Shimbun  economics 
reporter  Kazuhiko  Yamase. 


Yet,  Japanese  journalists  have  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  advantages  that  Americans  don’t: 
Newspaper  readership  is  still  growing 
in  Japan,  which  has  among  the  highest 
maiket  penetration  in  the  world;  and 
journalists  have  complete,  lifelong  job 
security.  No  matter  how  much  they 
may  screw  up  or  how  much  their 
newspapers  may  want  to  cut  staffs, 

Ono,  Usui  and  the  others  say  they  will 
always  have  a  job  at  their  Japanese 
newspapers. 

With  a  99%  literacy  rate,  Japan  has 
more  newspaper  readers  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world.  Overall  daily 
newspaper  circulation  tops  70  million. 
Five  hundred  and  eighty'  copies  are  sold 
for  every  1,000  people  in  Japan,  and 
the  average  household  gets  1.3  newspa¬ 
pers  a  day.  To  meet  the  demand,  most 
dailies  publish  at  least  twice  a  day,  with 
multiple  regional  editions. 

Some  single  newspapers,  such  as  the 
leading  l4.5-million  circulation  Yomiuri 
Shimbun,  sell  more  copies  than  entire 
newspaper  chains  in  the  Asahi 
Shimbun,  for  instance,  has  3,000 
reporters  spread  out  among  300 
bureaus  in  Japan  and  overseas. 

Every  spring,  each  newspaper  cherry- 
picks  a  new  wave  of  hirees  from  the 
latest  crop  of  university  graduates.  Most 
are  hired  to  woik  at  a  remote  bureau 
and  must  be  trained  on  the  job  because 
there  are  no  university  training  pro¬ 
grams.  Most  recruits  studied  law  or  eco¬ 
nomics. 

Ono  studied  for  six  months  to  pass 
his  journalist  exam,  which  consists  of  a 
90-minute  general  intelligence  test,  a  90- 
minute  writing  test,  and  a  90-niinute 
foreign  language  proficiency  test,  usual¬ 
ly  in  English,  Spanish,  French  or 
Chinese.  Even  if  a  candidate  scores 
well,  he  or  she  must  pass  three  to  four 
interviews.  If  not,  the  candidate  can  try 
again  next  year,  and  perhaps  better  his 
score  with  the  help  of  the  special 
schools  that  have  popped  up  to  help 
prepare  university  students  and  gradu¬ 
ates  for  the  test. 

In  Japan,  it  is  still  possible  for  a  news¬ 
man  to  woik  his  way  to  the  top  — 
most  Japanese  owners  used  to  be  jour¬ 
nalists.  Even  at  the  bottom,  a  journalist’s 
life  can  be  fairly  lucrative.A  reporter 
with  18  months  of  experience  typically 
(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  109) 
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